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Here follow 
THE NKLTICES, 


Done into Metre bp an ingenious friend. 


I. 


VERY singular report, we hear, 

Has, with intent injurious and malicious, 
Been stoutly circulated far and near, 

That we, of public favour grown suspicious, 
Intended no more NuMBERS should appear— 

Our enemies are very keen to dish us, 
And thought they had great cause their stars to thank, 
When they perceived our Notice-page a blank. 


Il. 
Them bie poe to our friends we owe 
Some apology for that omission, 
For all Contributors are fond to know 
Whether their articles shall have admission ; 
And we a most particular care bestow 
To satisfy the excusable ambition 
Of clever persons that aspire to shine, 
O Blackwood ! in thy peerless Magazine. 


IIl. 


As for the crowds of dull and i rs, 
From the four winds of ‘ened ayer, | = sama us, 
We some of them employ—to light our tapers, 
Another batch the empty grate enriches, 
The superfluity we lend our Drapers 
To take the measure of mankind for breeches, 
—The Publisher, besides, doth filch a few 
About his roasting mutton-shanks to screw. 


IV. 


But ty, ae well known, 
Is of our work and us a shining quality ; 
And we derive great pleasure, we en af 
From knowing that much good comes in reality 
Out of this mania, that so rife has grown 
Among the literary ee 
Of cramming thus that ** Bocca di Lione,” 
Our silent, ravenous, mouth-piece of Ebony. 


V. 

We understand that the Post-Office here 

Finds business so increas’d since we began,’ 
That they’re to leave their present shop next year 
For one upon a more extensive plan. 

If Ministers did right, we think it clear, 

They’d give a jolly treat to our divan, 
By way of their respect official, 

For writers to the Fisk so beneficial. 


VI. 
A kindred claim we deem in justice lies, 
*Gainst those that bring our parcels from farm 

Highfliers, Bluchers, Cobourgs, Mails and Mh, 

And the long coaches and the carriers’ cats 
(To pass in silence live commodities, 

On our account transported to Oe 
The Glasgow Telegraph alone, we thi 

Might well afford a dinner and a drink) 


VII. 


But to return—why really this strange heat 
Agrees by no means with our constitution; 
It blunts the pens, it makes the ink a cheat, 
It keeps ourselves in thaw and dissolution 
No wonder tho’ we wander now and then, 
When every thing around is in confusion; 
O for one deep, black thunder-gush of rai, 
Then should we sing ‘* Blackwood’s himself 


VIII. 


(We do not wish to make a new digression, 
But merely in parenthesis to state, 
That persons of the critical profession, 
Should in these dog-days pay attention gre, 
Their wasted carcasses each night to freshen, 
And the expended moisture recreate 
By copious draughts of claret or old hock, 
Or any shilpit liqueur in their stock. 
IX, 
Or if these foreign luxuries be beyond 
The measure of their lean and limber pt 
Still we’d by no means have them to 
Or vent a hasty spleen in envious curses 
For tho’ of dainties we’re extremely fond, 
We find we scribble fairish prose and vei 
Altho’ our only tipple is at times, 
A little weak pn om ice and limes) 
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xX. 

can’t express our hatred of this wx, 
WWe bear the monosyllable a grudge ; 
Tully, we think, in his Curulian glee, 

First introduc’d at Rome the pompous fudge : 
But now it is a standing vanity, — 

From which no modern editor will budge ; 
From Mr Jeffrey down to Mr Hone, 
They all preserve the same imposing tone. 


Xi. 
Even we, (remark the tyranny of fashion !) 
Even we, tho’ singular en and single, 
We can’t forbear, in spite of all our passion, 
The same absurdity ourselves to mingle, 
With every sentiment—we cannot dash on, 
Thro’ one short stanza of our triple jingle ; 
In short we should be sadly at a loss, 
Were we restricted. from our stately Nos. 


XII. - 
But let that pass—there’s nothing half so wise, 
As going on in the old jog-trot way ; 
“ Never no good doth come of novelties,” 
Se we'll be WE until our dying day : 
We wish, instead of aiming to surprise, 
B iginality, display, 
Selah Anis dipadioemmente teendinh sober, 
(Hang that confounded 20th of October !) 


XIII. 


then had our course of life been smoothly gliding 
In moderate unenvied calm prosperity ;__ 
Worthy old women then had not been chi 
ing whirls and cataracts of asperity, 
wits their faces hiding, 
Idoloclastis ictubus perterriti, 
Nor whiggery’s meteor dimly forced to twinkle 
Before the rising star of LAUERWINKEL. 


XIV. 

No acid had tainted then the jorum 

Of them love the Yellow and the Blue ; 
Jeffrey had still been princeps criticorum, 

The undi oracle of gout ; 
And plain Scots heads had boo’d more majorum, 

To that despotic democrat Review, 
That over-rated much, but smart miscellany, 
Which now we’re boldly thrashing to a jelly nigh. 


A. 
Then Hunt and Hazlitt, Ha: 
at Ham 


» Webb and Keats, 
currant-wine in peace, 
** fine conceits,” 


XVII. 
Were vanity our foible, (which it an’t) 
The notice of such heroes were 
To turn the head of the most pious saint ;— 
Think only of a Lord, (with gesture ’ 
Back’d by a Banker) ing sore complai 
About a little monthly piece of stuff. 
A whole Society of such renown 
Harangued to put one Irish Ensign down. 


XVIII. 
Behold the Thistle of our native land 
Mid the a rising like a t 
How beauti e airy leaves expand, 

How soft the virgin coronal’s purple sheen. 
But stay, rash stranger, stay thy venturous hand ¢ 
Grasp not the modest t of her green. 
Our’s be the emblem! Fops and fools beware, 

Admire in safety, touch us if ye dare ! 


XIX. 
Ain Sh ae “ ee ee ee . 
we reject his quizzical ‘* Lament’;’ 

We think ir hase very Cicked air, 

To such outrageous fury to give vent ; 
Moreover, still the Bailies’ hopes are fair, 

For still the Court of Session may relent. 
Besides it is a trick of good * old John’s,” 
Of differing from them all to make no bones. 


xx. 

There is no saying about things which lie 

Far in the Fates’ inscrutable dark womb, 
Of prophecies the wise are very shy, 

But, ’spite of all the Scotsman’s boded gloom, 
We see not in the M 

Any such symptoms of a dismal doom ; 
Instinctive reverence still we entertain 
For resolute Mackenzie’s gown and chain. 


XXI. 

Heroic Provost !——Hast-thou ever been 

Present when ”s Richard 3¢wasplayed ? 
Remember how the Pi —— Kean, 

With hand disarmed still daring Henry’s bladew 
Such awe was our’s, when, on that real scene, 

Even in the front of Boyle, most bold Kincaid ! 
In front of Craigie, Bannatyne, and Miller, 
Stedfast and stern, stood firm our civic pillar. 


XXII. 

The “ Letter on Election’’ is too long, 

Too ethi , querulously sad ; 
Bailies and 's Wives have stomachs 

And punch ig, at this season, far from bad ; 
And Candidates would do exceeding 

To change old fashions to please any 
That takes’t into his head he is their betters, 
Who do not drink green tea, or write dull letters. 


XXIII. 

Borough quite a spring, 
come rate ing 

With heads on schemes of canvassing— 
Thay Lie thelr Peer be also. ot Pr fling 

ey Hq ; 

To every boy they meet with, half-a-crown j= 
Hot dinners and hot are the word, 
ay ae ’s a Lord. 

I 


It gives a Scottish 
hen civil 
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XXIV. 
And then, at night, to see the balls are given— 

Was ever a glorious scene ! 

To see how the slim candidate is driven 

In furious circles by some strapping quean ; 
Or, how:some sighing Jenny is in heaven, 

With compliments and squeezes soft between ;— 
To see the jigging, jolting, touzling, tumbling ; 
Silks, flannels, chapeau-bras, blue bonnets jumpbling. 

XXV. 
If we had leisure, we could pen a treatise 

Upon the real vulgar style of dancing ; 
People have no idea what a treat ’tis 

To be a looker-on when they are prancing,— 
What an enormous twinkling ’mong their feet is, 


' With what velocity their toes are glancing, 
In, outy.above, below, before, behind, 
Your eye can’t follow tho’ you have a mind. 


XXVI. 

Your magrier hopper, your true Dandy chap, 

vfrass the frail nes of Seteanes “a 
He i i ight . 

If he one glorious, boisterous, fling chould take. 
He has no juice about his bones, no sap,— 

Markwith what languour moves th’ enervate rake! 
Look how he swims, and glides, with poised toe, 
Genteelly weak, and fashionably slow ! 


XXVIII. 

Turn to the Burgess or the rural hind, 

With horny calf and light elastic heel, 

His motions bold and active as the wind, 
With crackling fingers and unceasing squeal 
Of joy, behold him capering, unconfined, 
Thro’ the mad maze of ial reel : 
See, Dandy! how the damsels eye their boor, 
And think on your cold partner’s gaze demure. 


XXVIII. 
We owe our grateful thanks to Mr B. 
_ Grace, in whate’er he writeth, must , 
We TheHighlna i Tpit % 

*¢ The Highlanders” lie snug ’mong our best gear. 
** The Jury Trial,” would, in Devilty ” 
. _Tenfold, set Satan loose, we greatly fear. 

The Author of ** The Dentist” is most rash ; 
If printed, ’twould secure him a squabash. 


XXIX. 

The Letters to the Reverend Sidney Smith, 

Professor Playfair, Hazlitt, and Tom Moore, 
Have all I ’ nerve and pith— 

ane ae are Wee iin betes. 
But wherefore hack so cruelly lith 

And limb of the Review—thou Matador ! 
The Horn is blunt—he’s in a deep decline,— 
Reserve for nobler Beasts that mace of thine ! 


XXX. 

We have received Philemon’s i 

To Mr Wilson, author of ‘* The Isle 
Of Palms,” which calls that poet’s lyre a whistle, 

And cuts him up throughout in monstrous style. 

isplay of bristle, 
soul of bile : 

A manly Wit would scorn to such views 
Of the productions of so meek a Muse. 


XXXII. 
Our female friends wil] hear, without regret, 
The OLD Inpian’s bunch of letters is reclaim). 
Like other Bachelors, he used to fret, 4 
And female follies lustily he blamed. 
But old Mysogynist Quizzes (never yet 
Did we observe it fail) at last are tamed : 
Old Tough’s been fairly hooked by a shrewd amy; 
We wish him comfort in his marriage jaunt, 


XXXII. 

*Tis just the season ; in a chaise and pair 

By day they roll thy margin green beside, 
Of lakes most classical, Winandermere ! 

Or on thy bosom in a skiff they glide. 
With spectacle on nose they stifly stare, 

And very bitterly the boatman chide, 
If, through his blundering, they be not relanded 
The very minute dinner was commanded. 


XXXIII. 

A fine young couple, full of life and love, 

Just wedded to their mind, and, for a time, 
Free ’mid some soft Elysian scene to rove, 

And hear no earthly sound save the near chim 
Of merry bells from out the village grove,— 

Their honeymoon is sweet as Eden’s prime, 
Of love, love only, do they talk and think; 
They take no notice what they eat or drink, 


XXXIV. 

But when old musty, dry, and doting sinners 
The laws of nature by a wedding shock, 
They make a tour, and order famous dinners, 
Soup, fish, and fricassee, at five o’clock. 
Landlords and landladies are the chief wines, 
Waiters and waiting-maids enjoy the joke. 
The feeble cooing of the fond old ninnies 

Productive of an universal grin is. 


XXXV. 
We're going out of town to-morrow week, 
To London (to see Baldwin) by the smack, 
And scarcely hope that to the Nest of Reek, 
Before the first of August, we'll be back. 
Sharp-set Contributors, the truth to speak, 
Had better Blackwood instantly attack ; 
We wish to go with comfort on our trip, 
And see each article e’er we take ship. 


XXXVI. 
The fact is, our good friends have been so stealy 
This spring, that we’ve a huge enormous bot 
Full to the brim, completely cut and ready, 
Of papers fit for every sort of folks : } 
For young and old, male, female, grave, and gilt 
Abundant food our reservoir unlocks ; 
Bate only the correcting in the slip, 
Never was easier CONDUCTORSHIP. 


XXXVII. , 
“+ Farewell ! a word which hath been and mustle 
If any Wit, before in idlesse sitting, 
Now write and send his papers postage frees 
If any that before hath dully written 
Now learn to write with vigour and with glee 
If any that before we had not smitten, 
For this, our Monthly Treasure, thirst 
Then not in vain hath rhymed your 
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@BSERVATIONS ON THE WRITINGS OF 
GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


It is very far from being our intention 
to enter upon any thing like a formal 
lamentation over the decay of classical 
learning in Scotland. And yet we are 
persuaded that, to an enlightened Ger- 
man, Italian, or Englishman, it must 
appear an almost inexplicable anomalé 
in the constitution and appearance of 
such a country as ours, that those au- 
thors whose works, in every other part 
of civilized Europe, are venerated and 
studied as the best fountains of philo- 
sophy, and the only perfect models of 
taste, should be almost entirely over- 
looked among a people whose habits 
and conversation are tinged, to an 
elsewhere unequalled degree, with the 
spirit of literature. The truth is, that 
we believe the unparalleled diffusion 
of education among all classes of our 
countrymen, however it may be en- 
titled to our gratitude for having ele- 
vated and ennobled the spirits of our 
ts and artizans, has, neverthe- 

“, — the means, in no oy ro 

able degree, of degrading the literary 
habits of those me om whose busi- 
ness and ambition it is to be not only 
the subjects, but the instruments, of 
cultivation. When all men read, au- 
thors soon find it to be their best poli- 
cy to write for all: men. Those ele- 
gancies of allusion and of expression, 
and those labours of patient research, 
wane moe can be maps by a 
very few only among any people, are 
gradually pane ; na. ta of excite- 
ment, whose stimulus is of a more 
universal application, come very na- 
turally to be adopted in their stead. 
The tone of literature becomes every 
day more vulgar (we do not use the 


word entirely in its primary sense) ; 
its professors seek and obtain popu- 
larity by sacrificing, after the example 
of some other privileged orders, not a 
few of the most imposing, and there- 
fore most obnoxious, of their distinc- 
tions. We doubt, however, whether 
this method of proceeding be, upon 
the whole, either a wise or a just one. 
It may throw a deal of ready money 
into the hands of the present incum- 
bents ; but does it not very manifestly 
tend to maim and enfeeble the re- 
sources of their successors? Nay, a 
democratic government is the most 
thankless of all masters ; and may per- 
haps repay only with contempt or ex- 
ile, those who have sacrificed the most, 
in order to purchase its capricious and 
transitory favour. 

The first race of authors who adopt 
this mode of courting popular applause, 
although they may, bona fide, wish 
and endeavour to follow it to its full 
extent, are seldom able to do so. The 
habits and prejudices of their earlier 
views and opinions cling to them, and 
fetter them, in spite of all their efforts 
to discard them. 

Quo semelestimbuta recens, servabit odorem, 
Testa diu. 

A certain tinge and flavour adheres, 
and betrays the old liquor in the midst 
of all the drugs and adulterations to 
which its reoapene has been ex 
ed. Besides, those who set the dan- 
gerous example are sometimes not un- 
willing that their followers should go 
farther than themselves; or, it may 
be, do nee a ritape Ags take the 
advan old guides and stepping- 
feooin, what they affect to consider 
as useless, and advise their ae ut- 


beri to Cengsee . Wes y suspect, 
that somew 5 datahind ebemer: 
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red in Scotland. No man has done 
more by er the 3 of his writings to 
discourage classical learning, and eru- 
dition as it is called, in David 
Hume ; and yet we think it would be 
difficult to point out any English au- 
thor, whose works, above all in respect 
to language, bear stro’ marks of a 
mind imbued and penetrated with the 
very spirit of antiquity.* The authors 
of the next age have had no occasion 
for so much duplicity. Their contempt 
of Greek and Latin rests not upon 

licy, but on the more stable foundation 
of ignorance.—It is fair, however, to 
say one word in to the Edin- 
burgh Review. The greater part of 
these ingenious Journalists, in addi- 
tio to being the perpetual enemies of 
the government and religion of their 
country, have waged a warfare, equal- 
ly inveterate and equally insidious, :a- 
gainst the old supremacy and worship 
of the classics. A few excellent pa 

on ‘classical criticism have been fur- 
nished to them by some of the best 
—- soanea ut these are — 

ical, ‘so to , in appearance, an 

their influence, whatever it might 
otherwise have been, has been neutral- 
ized or annihilated by the gross and 


blundering 2 pears of other articles, 
but most of all, + hae general tone 


and character of work in which 
they were inserted.—But we introduc- 
ed the subject in order to pay a com- 
a oe j——we shall do so, — 
we , incurring any suspicion either 
of partiality or of flattery. Mr Jeffrey, 
we venture to assert, belongs, in this 


rather than to that of his contempora- 
ries. His papers have, even when he 
affects to deride sch ip, a scholar- 
like air about them, which it is im- 
possible to mistake. He is in many 
respects a wiser man than he wishes 
to seem. After all his abuse of the 
Lake Poets, it turns ~ hehe fa- 
vourite et-companion is the “‘ Ly- 
rical ;” and we are satisficd, 
from internal evidence, that he has, in 





_ .™ We have heard, we cannot recollect 
where, or upon what sort of ity, that 
ameng Hume’s books there was 

his death, a of Thomas i com- 
pletely with the of pati 
pry # Rar ew yey Pracagport ease 
the he bestowed on those great mas- 
ters of ancient Hye Pe ore works he 
commonly affected to | as if were 
scarcely worthy of being read. ied 


like manner, bestowed more time on 
the study of the classics than is con. 


fessed by himself, or suspected by the ’ 


greater part of his pone te A com. 
lete disguise is a matter of v 

vifficul . We discover the claseeal 
touch of Mr Jeffrey amidst the rude 
daubings of his disciples, as we should 
a gentleman clothed in a waggoner’s 
frock, among a whole barn of genuine 
rustics. A single look, or gesture, or 
tone, is oe in the one case, and 
a single enthesis, nay, a sin 
word, ex furnish evidence coal 
convincing in the other. 

The violent national partiality of the 
Scots, unlike most of their alleged pe- 
culiarities, is confessed by themselves, 
almost as much as it is derided by their 
neighbours. The Scots authors have, 
in general, been under no inconsider- 
able obligations to this panes 
their countrymen. Their fame 
generally begun, as it ought to have 
done, at home ; and their works have 
gone forth among strangers, backed by 
the zealous commendations of a multi- 
tude of admirers at home. If, in mas 
ny instances, the voice of domestic 
praise has died into a faint expiring 
echo abroad, the misfortune of the aus 
thor has been caused by himself, not 
by his coun en ; nor are these eas 
sily to be en from the favourable 

inion they have once formed, even 
although théy see that the critics of 
most other countries are obstinate in 
refusing to second their applauses. 
We know of one great Scots author 
only, whose writings are neglected by 
his countrymen, while they are studi- 
ed and admired by the literati of 
other district of Europe. There n 
no other proof to a foreign scholar of 
the shameful extent to which our aver- 
sion for classical learning is carried, 
than the simple fact, that we, a 


devoted to literature, and filled with © 


prejudices eminently and vehemently 
national, neglect one of the greatest, 
and withal, one of the most national 
authors our country has ever produced, 
for no other reason than because his 
works are written in Latin. 

If any time shall ever again appear, 
when poets and historians shall be in 
danger of falling into a fashion of 
composing in a dead or foreign lan- 
guage, the most effectual of all warn- 
ings will be that which is addressed to 
their een By those who have he 
of the noblest ambition with whicl 
great authors are animated—the ambi- 
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1818.7] 
‘on of building for themselves a last- 
ing place in the bosoms and affections 
of their countrymen,—that voice shall 
not-be listened to in vain, which shall 
pid them remember the fate of Grorce 
Bucuanan. In genius, as in lan- 
, he is beyond all comparison the 

Frat of the modern writers of Latin. 
Scotland has never produced any man 
who is worthy of being with 
him; so exquisite are his talents, 
singly, so ma in their union. 
Yet what influence does he exert over 
the minds of his coun ? A few 
of his translations ef the Psalms are 
read by our school-boys, before they 
are capable of comprehending their 
beauties ; in the belief of our vulgar, 
he, the grave and dignified patriot, the 
counsellor, and instructor, and terror 
of kings, is degraded to a mimic and a 
court-buffoon ; his works are read and 
praised by a few sechuded scholars, 
chiefly, we verily believe, because they 
are read and praised by no one else. 
But in regard to all active influence 
over the souls and a ig, mag 
trymen, George Bu , in 
truth, scarcely any existence at all, or 
is at least, beyond all calculation, the 
inferior even of an Allan Ramsay or a 
Burns. His name, indeed, is a great 
name among us. Such genius has not 
breathed in our land, without leaving 
behind a faint majestic shadow to 
haunt ‘the where it hath been. 
We know we have reason to be 
proud that Buchanan was: our coun- 
. We talk of him, we extol 

him ; we are delighted to hear an Ita» 
liam or a German scholar confess his 
superiority to Vida, Sannazar, Casi- 
mir, or Baldé. His glory resembles 
that of some gigantic hero‘of the elder 
time, some Bruce, or Keith, or Doug- 
las, at whose name our hearts leap up 
within us, although we have scarcely 
any recotd or precise knowledge of 
those deeds which have linked this 
mysterious grandeur to an empty 
sound. There is something very noble 
in this privilege of genius, in whose 
virtue even the ignorant are made to 
pay homage to its possessors. But 
those who are really acquainted with 
the works of Buchanan, will not easily 
rest satisfied with such homage as this. 
They will wish others to e in 
the same enjoyments which have been 
imparted to themselves; they will 
strive to make their favourite better 
known ; and they will be confident, 
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that in so doing, they run no risk of 


lessening his reputation. For if it be 
veepteee 


the general, that “ inti- 
macy reverence,” that hu- 
miliating maxim has no application, 
either to the person, or the writings, 
of such men as Buchanan. 

For ourselves, we are well aware, 
that to many of our well-educated 
readers beyond the Tweed, there may 
appear to be something almost lu- 
dicrous in writing, at this time of 
day, either a critique, or an eus 
logium u such a writer as this. 
We would it were so. But if our 
friends recollect the one solitary fact, 
that no tolerable edition of Buchanan’s 
Works has ever been published in this 
island, except a huge unmanageable 
one in folio,* more than a century ago, 
our opinion, as to the neglect in which 
these writings are held, can scarcely, 
we imagine, to be destitute of 
foundation ; if it be correct, we 
are sure none of them will disapprove 
of the motives which have induced us 
to call the attention of our readers to 
Buchanan, even — they should 
wish, as they may well do, that the 
business had fallen into better hands. 

Buchanan’s first and greatest cha- 
racter is that of a Poet. His prose 
works were the occupation of his de- 
clining years, and are the monu- 
ments of his practical wisdom. But 
the fire of his youthful genius ex- 
panded itself entirely in verse ; it was 
the fault of the age, and it has been 
the misfortune of our country, that 
his verse was Latin. ‘There is no oc- 
casion for repeating the common-place 
and unanswerable arguments against 
writing in any other la 
than that which has been t in 
childhood. Every one must admit, 
that had the lan of Scotland been 
in a state fit for higher sorts of 
poetry, Buchanan would havedone very 
ill to make use of any other than 
his mother-tongue. e must take 
things as they are ;—we must examine 
his uctions, and judge of them 
by the eternal rules of beauty ;—we 
must compare him with those who 





* This is the edition of Ruddiman, Edin- 
burgh, 1715. It forms the work of 


the greatly ior one, ‘eter Burmann, 
in quarto. “These are the iti 
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have used similar instruments in si- 
milar situations ;—we must reflect 
what were his difficulties, in order 
that we may estimate the merits of his 
success. 

The world has seen several examples 
of foreign languages being acquired, 
even in such perfection as is requisite 
for the purposes of poetical composi- 
tion,—mastered and swayed to all ap- 
pearance as thoroughly as if the 
thoughts and the words grown up 

er in the familiarity of the same 
bosom. With a dead lan, the difli- 
culty is infinitely greater, and the acqui- 
sition infinitely more rare. It is indeed 
the high prerogative of the language 
of cultivated men, to survive even the 
ruin of those that fashioned it, and 
bear down to posterity the image and 
of refinement and wisdom that 
ve passed away. It is thus that 
mind asserts its immortality ; it re- 
fuses to be embodied in materials that 
are less than imperishable. But how 
shall the vigour which moves in the 
nerves and veins of the living speech, 
be found to animate even the most 
skilful of after imitations ? The coun- 
terfeit may be exquisite, the features 
may be beautiful, but does not even 
their beauty betray the coldness and 
stiffness of death? Every living lan- 
guage is in so far free—it may receive 
new combinations—it may even sanc- 
tion the privilege of creation. With- 
out this, how shall genius have that 
liberty which is its birthright? Shall 
that which is by nature free as air, 
be straitened and eooped up within 
the walls even of a magnificent prison ? 
How shali the rod of the ician 
work its wonders in a fettered hand ? 
Can any man breathe the spirit of life 
and energy into a cold and artificial 
mass? Of all the moderna poets who 
have written in Latin, is there one who 
has stamped upon his verses the im- 
press of genius rioting in its strength, 
—the symbol of uncontrolled might, 
—the fall majesty. of fteedom? If 
such an one there be, who shall de- 
serve, so well, the name of a Prome- 
theus,—the rival of creators,—the 
conqueror of bondage ?—To those who 
doubt the power of genius to overcome 
even these difficulties, and atchieve 
even these triumphs, we must address 
only one word—reap BucHanan. 

He is by no means the only man of 
high and powerful genius among the 
modern Latin poets ; neither is he the 
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only one among their number whothgg 
overcome the necessary difficulties of 
his situation. But he bes excelled al] 
his brethren in the splendour as wel] 
as in the variety of his trium 
Not satisfied with mastering the di 
culties of any one mode of composi 
tion, he has grappled with those of all; 
and in all has he been successful. | Jy 
ode, epigram, elegy, satire, and didac 
tic, he has rivalled the first favourites 
of the Roman Muse.* He assumes, 
with equal ease, the careless grace of 
Catullus,—the lyric ardours of Ho. 
race,—the soothing tenderness of Tj. 
bullus,—the sublime indignation: of 
Juvenal,—and the philosophic majes. 
ty of Lucretius. To those who ar 
strangers to Buchanan, these praises 
of a modern Latinist cannot fail t 
rage hyperbolical and absurd. How 
the thing was done, it is indeed scarce. 
ly possible to imagine ; it is sufficient 
for us to know and feel that it is so, 
Buchanan is distinguished from al- 
most all his rivals by the boldness with 
which he infused into the shape of 
Roman verse, the richest of those ele 
ments which are furnished to a me 
dern poet by religious feelings and ne 
tional recollections. His best 
are those which he has written eitheria 
the spirit of a Scotsman or of a Chris- 
tian. He stands at an immeasurable 
distance above those scores of German 
and Italian poets, who scorned all mo- 
dern affairs, and even the sanctities of 
the true religion, as unworthy of bei 
adorned by their elegant muse, 
sickened the world with their endles 
repetitions of the metamorphoses and 
personifications of the classical mythe 
logy. He knew wherein true poetry 
atunds feeling consist, and he drew 
largely upon the treasures which he 
had discovered. But for the existence 
of the Paraphrase of the Psalms, and 
the lines on the death of Calvin, we 
doubt whether any one would have be- 
lieved it possible to clothe, in @ form 
of the most perfect classical purity, 
ideas so utterly unknown to the form- 
ers, and masters of the ancient lan 
guage, as those which Buchanan had 
gathered from the study and the feel 
ing of Christianity. 


—e 





* Eorum nemo est cui idem quod Buch 
anano contigerit ut in quovis carminum ge 
nere summum obtineret: Cujus quidem 
rei laude omnem etiam antiquitatem ‘pt 
vocat,” &¢.—SCIOPPIUS. 
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We shall quote the beginning of the 
Calvini Epicedium. 
« Si quis erit nullos a funere manes 
Qui putet, aut si forte putet, sic vivit ut Or- 
cum 


Speret, & aternas Stygio sub gurgite penas, 
Is merito sua fata fleat, sua funera ploret 
Vivus, & ad caros luctum transmittat amicos. 
At nos, invitis quanquam sis raptus amicis 
Ante diem, magnis quamvis inviderit ausis 
Mors, te flere nefas, Calvine, & funera vane 
Ludibrio pompe, & miseris onerare querelis. 
Liber enim curis, terren# & pondere molis, 
Astra tenes, propiusque Deo, quem menie 
colebas, 
Nuncfrueris, puroque vides in lumine purum 
Lumen, & infusi satiatus Numinis haustu, 
Exigis eternam sine sollicitudine vitam : 
Quam neque dejiciunt luctus, nec tollit inani 
Ebria letitia spes, exanimantve timores, 
Quaque animo offundit morbi contagia cor- 
us. 
Hane ps que curis te lux exemit acerbis 
Natalem jure appellem, qua raptus in astra 
In patriam remeas, & post fastidia duri 
Exilii, mortis jam mens secura secunde, 
Fortune imperio major, primordia long 
Ingreditur vite. Nam ceu per corporis artus 
Quum subiit animus, pigre vegetatque mo- 


vetque 
Molis onus, funditque agilem per membra 


vg a email 
Quum t, exanimum jacet immotumque 
ver, 
Nec quicquam est lute nisi putris fabrica 
masse : 
Sic animi Deus est animus, quo si caret, atris 
Obruitur tenebris, specieque illusus inani 
Fallaces rectique bonique amplectitur um- 
bras. 
Ast ubi divini concepit Numinis haustum, 
Diffugiunt tenebra, simulacraque vana fa- 
cessunt, 
Nudaque se veri facies in luce videndam 
Exhibet 2terna, quam nullo vespere claudit 
Septa caput furvis nox importuna tenebris.” 
We shall think ill of those whom 
these lines do not inspire with rever- 
ence both for the poet and the divine. 
Of all the poetical pieces of Buchan- 
an, perhaps none has been so often 
quoted mY commended as the ‘‘ Maize 
Calende.” One of the most fervent of 
its admirers is Alison. ‘‘ I know 
not,” says this accomplished critic, 
“ any instance where the effect of as- 
sociation is so remarkable in bestow- 
ing sublimity on subjects to which it 
does not naturally belong, as in the 
inimitable poem of Buchanan on the 
month of May. ‘This season is in ge- 
neral fitted to excite emotions very 
different from sublimity, and the nu- 
merous poems which have been written 


in celebration of it, dwell uniformly 
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on its circumstances of “ vernal joy.” 
In this ode, however, the circum- 
stances which the poet has selected are 
of a kind which, to me, inex- 
pressibly sublime, and distinguish the 
poem itself by a degree and character 
of grandeur which I have seldom found 
equalled in any other composition.”— 
We doubt, indeed, whe: Words- 
worth himself has ever touched with 
amore masterly hand, that secret chord 
of sympathy which connects the medi- 
tative soul of man with the external 
manifestations of nature,—or called up 
to dignify and consecrate the enjoy- 
ment of the senses, thoughts more 
prota. and aspirations more sub- 
ime. It is a glorious triumph of “ the 
Vision and the Faculty Divine.” It 
mingles all the graces of youth and 
love, with the gravity of philosophy, 
and the energy of faith.—The exqui- 
site version which we place by its side 
-. from the classical pen of Mr Wrang- 

am. 


Maice Calende. 


‘* Salvete sacris deliciis sacre 
Maiz Calenda, letitie et mero 
Ludisque dicate jocisque, 

Et teneris Charitum choreis. 
Salve voluptas et nitidum decus 
Anni recurrens ua vice, 

Et flos renascentis juvente, 

In senium properantis evi. 


Cim blanda veris temperies nove 
Illuxit orbi, primaque secula 
Fulsére flaventi metallo, 
Sponte sua sine lege justa ; 


Talis per omnes continuus tenor 
Annos tepenti rura Favonio 
Mulcebat, et nullis feraces 
Seminibus recreabat agros. 
Talis beatis incubat insulis 
Felicis aure perpetuus tepor, 
Et nesciis campis senectze 
Difficilis querulique morbi. 
Talis silentim per tacitum nemus 
Levi susurrat murmure spiritus, 
Lethenque juxta obliviosam 
Funereas agitat cupressus. 


Forsan supernis ckm Deus ignibus 
Piabit orbem, letaque seecula 
Mundo reducet, talis aura 
thereos animos fovebit. 


Salve, fugacis gloria seculi 
Salve secund& 5 amg dies nota, 
Salve vetuste vite imago, 
Et specimen venientis evi. 
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The First of May. Fe a ety peor enmn se 
foeda labes & nota temporum ! 
Hail ! sacred thou to sacred joy, turpium ; ssa 
To aba dal obs voet Wika of May! Bo & ee Sa 
ile auguhe dake ao aabatls shh , : 
sprightly dance, the festive play!  _ Ignota rostris verrimus #quora, 
. " Gentes quietas sollicitavimus 
Hail! thou, of ever-cireling time Terrore belli, orbisque pacem 
Sin mevees Me me tena Sew! Miscuimus misero tumultu. 
= so oy ees . Per ferrum & ignes & mare naufragum 
en comprare ere ca retemn lauetes refveghans, 
When Sos yore, Soring We sues Se Ne deesset impuris cinadis 
‘On earth unveil’d, and years of gold Prostibulum Veneris nefande. 


Gilt with pure ray man’s guileless race, 
By law’s stern terrers uncontroll’d : 


Such was the soft and genial breeze, 

Mild breath’d on all around ; 
With glee, to airs like these 

Yi its wealth th’ unlabour’d ground. 
‘So fresh, so t is the 

Which o’er the islands of the Blest 
Sweeps; where nor aches the limbs assail, 

Nor age’s peevish pains infest. 

Where thy hush’d groves, Elysium, sleep, 
Such winds with whisper’d murmurs blow ; 

So, where dull Lethe’s waters creep, 

They heave, scarce heave the cypress- 
And such, — wae with ons ee 

Shall purge the be, that 

ing, o’er man’s brighten'd frame . 

Haply such gale again shall play. 

Hail, thou, the fleet year’s pride and prime ! 
Hail! day, which Fame should bid to 
” bloom “A 

Hail! image of primeval time ! 

Hail! sample of a world to come ! 

The subject of the tremendous exe- 
eration “‘in Colonos Brasilienses” pre- 
vents us from making any observations 
on it, or offering any version. But we 
must quote it, because it is, we believe 
it to be, the most energetic of all his 
lyrics. 

** Descende celo turbine flammeo 

Armatus iras, Angele, vindices, 


En rursus armis quod pereat tuis 
Lustrum Gomorrhe suscitat emulum 
Syrum propago, & exsecrande 
Spurcitia renovat palestram. 

Pars ista mundi, quam sibi propriam 
Sedem dicavit mollis amcenitas 
Luxusque, sub fcedis colonis 
Servitium tolerat pudendum. 
Se 
Strigosus wstu, pauperie & € 
Glandis vorator, virulentum ‘ 

E raphanis redolens odorem. 

Quem, rere, ponet nequitiz modum 
Frenis libido ? & insolens 
Humanioris ferre victus 


Ilecebras meliore colo ? 


Gens illa nullos mitis in hospites, 

Et ora victu assueta nefario, 
Portenta conspexit Cyclopum 
Sanguinea dape fcediora. 

Nunc Scylla sevos exsere nunc canes, 
Nunc nunc Charybdis vortice spumeo 
Convolve fluctus, & carinas 

Flagitiis gravidas resorbe. 

Aut hisce tellus in patulos specus, 
therve flammis eae sequacibus 
Turpes colonos, Christiane: 

Dedecus opprobriumque terre.” 

A beautiful contrast to this is sup. 
plied by one of his epigrams, addressed 
to a real or imaginary mistress, to his 
devotion for whom Milton was 
posed, by Warton, to have alluded 
those lines : 

** Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neera’s hair.” 
In Neeram. 

‘* Illa mihi semper presenti dura Neara, 

Me, quoties absum, semper abesse dolet 
Non desiderio nostri, non mceret amore, 

Sed se non nostro posse dolore frui. 

Dr Irving informs us,* that M 
was ‘“‘ peculiarly delighted with 
felicity of these lines,” and the’ he 
imitated them as follows, in one of his 
Italian madrigals : 

‘* Chi creduto l’avrebbe ? 
L’empia, la cruda Iole 
Del mio partir si duole. 
A quel finto dolore 
Non ti fidar, mio core. 
Non é vera pietade 
Quella che monstra, nd; ma crudeltade. 
Dell’ aspro mio martire 
La cruda vuol gioire ; 
Udir la cruda i miei sospiri ardenti, 
E mirar vuole i duri miei tormenti.” 

Of all Buchanan’s original produc 
tions, the least read is, we imagine, 
the didactic poem, De Sphaera. We 
are far from being admirers of the spe 
cies to which this belongs ; and_we 
lament that the majestic genius of Lu 
cretius was not devoted to better: pul 


* Memoirs of Buchanan, by David Irving 
“LL.D. p. 13]. 
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poses than any which it can supply. 
But, like that of his great r, 
the muse of Buchanan has not desert- 
ed him, even although he misapplied 
her energies. Here and there, in this 
ni poem, amidst a mass of dry 
and inaccurate statements concerning 
the structure of the universe, there 
are embalmed a few fragments of 
poetry not unworthy of being set by 
the side of the most exquisite gems of 
Lucretius. After shewing how in- 
significant an appearance our planet 
makes, when considered in relation to 
the infinity of stars and worlds with 
which it is surrounded, he concludes 
with these exquisite verses : 

“ Hee illa est hominum sedes, hee illa fer- 


arum 
Et volucrum domus: hoc angusto e carcere 
quantum 
Surripit Oceani terre circumfluus humor ? 
Quique per Herculee irrampens divortia 
meta, a 
Europam Libycis late sejungit ab oris ? 
Adde huc claustra Arabum, quaque arctant 
gquora campos 
Hyrcanos: huc adde lacus laxasque paludes, 
Et que precipiti labefactant flumina montes 
Vortice, vel is stagnant immota lacunis. 
Dumque hee vi rapiunt, hec erbem gurgite 


mergunt, ; 
Conditur exigue sub aquis pars maxima 
terre. 
FES ene Ae pe 


Innatat: hee etiam quantum vel squalet 
arenis ? 

Vel tumet in vastos sine fruge, sine arbore 
montes ? 

Vel nimiis ardet flammis? vel frigore torpet ? 

Vel jacet humano indocilis mansuescere 


cultu ? 
Vel foecunda malis animantum in funera 


succis ? 
0 pudor! o stolidi preceps vesania voti ! 
Quantula pars rerum est, in qua se gloria 


Jactat, 

Tra fremit, metus exanimat, dolorurit, egestas 

Cogit opes; ferro, insidiis, flamma atque 
veneno 

Cernitur, & trepido fervent humana tumul- 
tu.” 


In the next passage, the opening of 

the fifth Book, it is delightful to see 

how a Christian poet contemplates the 

same objects which filled the mind of 

is Epicurean master with the cold- 

hess, if not with the despair, of Scep- 

ticism. 

“ Macti animi, heroes, seclis a orti, 
imi ingenii nixi icibus alis, 

P exes eves vecti stellas, totque orbibus orbes 
itos, magni intrastis penetralia celi, 

facinus, penitus penitusque re- 
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Nature in latebris caussas ratione sagaci 
is vestigia veri. 
Non czca ambitio vobis, non blanda vo- 
luptas, 
Non vigiles 
Sublimes fregere animos, quin invia rerum 
Sensibus humanis mentis penetraret acumen, 
Eque Deum arcanis adytis per secula longa 
Astrorum erueret cassas interprete leges. 
Ergo nec imperium vos formidabile lethi, 
Nec que cuncta domant longis oblivia seclis, 
Sub risque suis & ceca nocte coercent; 
Sed obscuri tenebris ab inertibus Orci 
Gloria sublimes illustri in luce reponet, 
Prepetibusque vehet per postera secula pen- 
nis, 
At qui divitiis au incubuere caducis, 
Aut Veneris faucibus cecoque Cupidinis estu 
Ablati in terram divine semina mentis 
Merserunt, pecudum de more ignobilis oti 
Tempora transmisere velut per somnia, seclis 
Ignotique suis, ignorandique futuris. 
Namque ubi ilabefacta est tabe veneni, 
Torpentemque bibit Letheo e gurgite som- 
n 


um 
Mens cognata polo, vel molli laxa remisit 
Frena voluptati, rebusque elata secundis 
Intumet, aut duris cadit, aut, velutorbacarina 
Remige, jactatur fortune impulsa procellis, 
Nec videt, aut sperat placida statione quieta 
Littora, nec tutos a fluctu & flamine portus. 
Victa malis igitur, quioguid vel profuit olim, 
Vel nocuit, putat esse : si murmure 
celum 
Increpat, elisus fulsit si nubibus ignis, 
Corde micans trepidat, consternaturque ti- 
more ; 
Soricis occentus metuit, corvique volatum. 
Exigit has poenas vere ignorantia causse, 
Contemtusque Dei, & nimium sibi credulus 
error.” 

The satirical poems of Buchanan 
abound in caustic and bitter sarcasm, 
and rise, now and then, into 
of severe and dignified declamation. 
During his own lifetime they rendered 
him the fear and hatred of a most 
powerful body of men, against whom 
the keenest of his shafts had been di-~ 
rected ; they at one period made him 
an exile from his own country, and at 
another they subjected him to ‘all the 
hardships of a long imprisonment 
abroad. But the wit of Buchanan, 
how sorely soever it tortured its con- 
temporary victims, was exerted by 
him for noble He had a sa~ 
tisfaction which as fallen to the lot 
of few satirists,—he could pardon in 
himself the having injured the self- 
love of a few, when he reflected that 
his severities had contributed in no 
inconsiderable degree to promote the 
welfare of the many. forms of 
folly which he —_— have indeed 

2 
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passed away; but pride, hypocrisy, 
and arrogance, are no means ex- 
hausted. The vices which character- 
ized the Franciscans of Buchanan’s 
time, have passed, under somewhat 
different shapes, into men of other pro- 
fessions, and of more worldly-wisdom 
in our own. The tyrants of opinion, 
whoever they may be,—those who de- 
mand from the public a deference 
which is not due either to their talents 
or their virtues,—those who wrap 
themselves in the mantle of superci- 
liousness, and lie in wait at corners to 
entrap the reverence of the inexpe- 
rienced,—all quacks, of whatever pre- 
tensions, and under whatever dis- 
guises, many take to themselves as 
much as they please of the ridicule and 
contempt of Buchanan. 

** Vestra nec incauto pateant mendacia vulgo, 
Nec videat crassos Plebs Tunicata dolos ; 
Et nova sub patribus tironum turba severis 
Inveniat quaestus ingeniosa novos.” 

The indignation of our poet was 
kindled against the lazy monks of his 
time, because he conceived that their 
errors and vices had been the chief 
means of bringing religion itself into 
contempt, among the greater propor- 
tion of the cultivated men who were 
his contemporaries. Had he lived in 
our days his wrath might have vented 
itself upon a very different generation 
of delinquents ; his love for the Truth 
would, under any circumstances, have 
been the same; and he would have 
crushed the open enemies, with the 
same irresistible arm which he directed 

inst the hypocritical champions of 
Christianity. 

Buchanan, then, has written poems 
of the most different species, and all 
apparently with enviable success ; but, 
surely, in some of these he has been 
less at home than in others. His ge- 
nius must have had some favourite 
walk, and the superior freedom and 
elegance of its motions may perhaps 
betray the secret. He can assume the 
appearance of tenderness, levity, or 
wit ; he can charm us by the melting 
softness of his elegy, the joyous negli- 
gence of his jeux d’esprit, or the sharp- 
ness of his ridicule ; but the careful 
reader will soon discover, that in none 
of these lies the native element of 
Buchanan. His mind was cast by na~ 
ture in a grave and serious mould ;— 
his passions and caprices might at times 
make him appear unlike himself, but 
the resting place of his spirit was in 





the pure and lofty regions of patriot. 
ism, morality, and religion. Ve~ 


hemence of offended purity, the whirl. 
wind of virtuous wrath, the calmness 
of devout contemplation, or the exta. 
cies of holy hope ;—it was in these 
that the man delighted, and it is in 
these that the best triumphs of the 
poet are made manifest. 

We shall resume this subject next 
month, and offer a few remarks on 
the political and historical writings of 
Buchanan. 


ee 


THE STORY OF SHAKRAK AND THE 
MAGICIAN OF CONSTANTINOPLE 5 


Being a Subject for a Melo-drama, 


MR EDITOR, 
Berne fond of melo-dramas and fine 
apenetiens I regularly attend the 
theatres when any thing of that kind 
is going forward. On these occasions 
I have observed, that although the 
children seemed to feel some interest 
in the rational and natural parts of the 
story, the grown-up persons felt none. 
They waited with impatience for scenes 
which revolted probability, and were 
calculated to scatter the lethargic asso- 
ciations of ordinary life; for before 
evening arrives, most busy people are 
heartily tired of the real world. 

Hence it occurred to me, that in 
these pieces the tastes of the graver 
part of the audience (such as judges 
and members of parliament) had not 
been sufficiently consulted, and that 
melo-dramas were not in general suffi- 
ciently absurd. I therefore resolved 
to take up the pen myself, and attempt 
something for the “ deeper sort,” a 
Lord Bacon calls them ; and I accord- 
ingly produced the following tale, to 
serve as the foundation of a brilliant 
after-piece. Before throwing it intoa 
dramatic form, I shewed it to different 
managers in London, whose names I 
will not particularize, but found them 
as deaf as adders, and cold as stones. 
They rejected my proposals. After 
having been so shockingly used, I was 
going to throw the shining morsel into 
the fire, when it occurred to me, 
if it were printed, the public could not 
fail to perceive what treasures of stage 
effect it contained, and thrust it down 
the throats of the managers by main 
force. Trusting to the friendly efforts 
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of persons in high station upon the 
bench and elsewhere, I am, sir, yours, 


&c. 
Francis FINEGLARE. 


London, St Paul's, 

24th May 1818. 

Cuar. I.—Of the Magician Nakoonar 
and his Pastimes.—Shakrak is car- 
ried off. 

Once, in Constantinople, there lived 
a very skilful magician, whose name 
was Nakoonar. This man was of a 
cruel and proud disposition, and nou- 
rished in his bosom a sullen scorn of 
mankind. His appearance was ugly 
and frightful ; and the rapid additions 
which, by means of hard study, he 
every day made to his power, were 
employed in executing the most wan- 
ton, wicked, and absurd tricks he 
could think of. 

After it was dark, his hour of recre- 
ation came on. He had constructed 
one of those wooden horses which 
were at one time so much used by 
magicians, and so much celebrated 
over all the East. He mounted it 
every night, and shot from a window, 
to gallop about in the murky vacuity 
above Constantinople. He delighted 
to see the city stretched below him, 
while he was taking violent exercise 
in all directions ; sometimes shooting 
straight up the firmament, sometimes 
skimming close to the smoke of the 
ci 


These exertions used to put the old 

fellow into good humour, and make 

him quite frolicsome, so that he would 

occasionally dip down with his horse, 

and pick up from the streets some 

lonely individual, to “7 home and 
S1g: 


frighten with strange ts and en- 
chanted entertainments. 

One night he saw a slave gazin 
about in a very stupid manner, an 
carried off the poor fellow, who uttered 
loud howls of terror as he rose in the 
atmosphere. Nakoonar had invited 
some other magicians to partake of a 
sumptuous entertainment. He accord- 
ingly ushered Shakrak, the slave, into 
asuperb banqueting-room, where there 
were sitting five figures, with great 
white , and a mock severity of 
countenance ; as also an huge evil ge- 
nius, with six horns, and an aspect 

therwi promising. The five ma- 
gicians rose from their chairs, and 
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affected to receive Shakrak with cere- 
monious politeness. Each, in his turn, 
embraced him, in spite of his strug- 
gles to avoid the compliment: but 
more than all the rest, the genius with 
the six horns seemed studious of grace 
and gentility in his deportment, as if 
to palliate the disagreeableness of his 
person, and saluted him with a bow 
to the very ground. When they had 
placed themselves at table, they found 
it loaded with a variety of fruits, whose 
juice exuded like amber through their 
golden rinds. Other articles were in- 
> ey . of course ~— was wood 
of aloes burning, and every sort of 
finery. Shakrak, who now Lies to 
suspect in what sort of company he 
was, could hardly be prevailed upon 
to touch any thing. He resolved to 
confine himself to the fruits, as havin: 
the closest resemblance to nature, an 
being probably the most innocent in 
their composition. 

Nakoonar then told him to rise and 
fetch a vessel of sherbet which was on 
the sideboard. While his back was 
turned, the magicians made use of the 
opportunity to change their faces into 
the appearance of elephants and rhino- 
ceroses. Shakrak gave a great roar, 
and let fall the sherbet ; upon which 
they immediately resumed their old 
shapes, and joined in a hearty laugh. 

Shakrak began to persuade himself 
that they intended no serious mischief, 
but was again annoyed by his friend 
the evil genius, who wished to pledge 
him with a cup of wine. The cups 
were filled, and the evil genius, with 
an ironical cough, drank ‘ To our 
better acquaintance.” Shakrak found 
the wine very pleasant, but could not 
empty the cup, which seemed to re- 
plenish as fast as he gulped at it. The 
gentleman with the six horns winked 
to the rest, and insisted upon his see- 
ing the bottom. Then it was that 
Shakrak, after a violent effort, uttered 
his first words. ‘ Most noble sir,” 
said he, tremulously, “ the wine in- 
creases upon me, insomuch that I 
cannot hold it. Your excellent wor- 
ship knows that, and is pleased to be 
merry.” ‘ Come, come,” said the 

enius, “I perceive you are a wag, 
oad wish to a upon us.” Where- 
upon there was another loud roar of 
merriment. Shakrak being now some- 
what elevated, ventured to put in a 
good-natured bray of his own ; but 
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they immediately stopped and erected 
their eyebrows, so that he was obliged 
to set the cup again to his head, to 
conceal his confusion. 

Nakoonar then told him again to 
rise and fetch another bottle. While 
Shakrak was stretching forth his hand 
to do so, the bottle changed into a 
beautiful young woman, who ran away. 
** Never mind these accidents,” cried 
Nakoonar ; “ catch her, and she will 
resume her old shape again.” The 
slave, with a good-humoured smile, 

ed her round the table, but all 
fn vain. She was graceful and light 
of foot, and looked back upon him, 
over her shoulder. a -* a 
ting and smiling, and thought this 
we the best joke of the whole. In 
the meantime, the magicians encour- 
aged him to increase his speed, which 
he did with sparkling eyes and out- 
stretched arms. But unfortunately, 
when passing behind the chair of the 
gentleman with six horns, something 
caught his foot. He fell, the vision 
disappeared, and he rose from the floor 
bs a wounded nose. The ses em 
ted great concern ; but having got 
as much sport as they wished, they 
took a short leave, and went off 
h the window. 

Nakoonar searched the’ pockets of 
Shakrak, under pretence of looking 
for something to staunch the wound, 
and he found a letter written as fol- 
lows :—‘* To-morrow night I will 
speak to you from the window, at a 
oa from twelve. You are to be- 

ve with the utmost discretion, or 
never expect to see me again.” 

Nakoonar put on a stern counte- 
nance, and made Shakrak follow him 
to —- ery Ay me there was 
nothing but a sm burning. 
*€ Vile slave !” said he, <t aisclose > 
me the history of this note, for my 
curiosity is excited. If you falsify, I 
shall immediately know by that lamp’s 
going out ; after which I have only to 
push you into the next passage, where 
there is a monster, who will make his 
supper of you.” Shakrak declared that 
the note was addressed to his master, 
a young merchant in Constantinople, 
and that it was written by the daugh- 
ter of a certain emir in the city. The 
lamp continued to burn. The magi- 
cian withdrew, and bolted the door 
after him, resolving to have a finger 
in the concern; a resolution which 
boded no good to the lovers. 


of Iron.—Shakrak is 
extraordinary Adventure. 


Suaxrak, being now left alone, said 
unto himself, “ Woe’s me! I fear 
some evil is intended to my mistress, 
Stupid wretch that I was, to loiter go 
long on the streets with her note! 
But who would have thought of a 
wooden horse? Woe’s my heart! 
what shall I do?” So saying, he 
looked round the apartment, and saw 
no window or outlet—nothing but the 
door of the passage wherein thers was 
a monster. 

Shakrak was impelled by irresistible 
curiosity to take a peep into the closet, 
He found that the door had a smal} 
glass window in it, through which 
some light proceeded. Upon — 
in, he perceived that the 
off into a spacious lighted gallery. The 
monster's head, somewhat resembling 
that of an enormous crocodile, pros 
jected from the wall of the 
and lay across the floor, close behind 
the door. 

This was a shocking sight, but 
Shakrak was desperate. He founds 

bar of iron lying in the room; 
and having opened the door, presented 
himself before the eyes of the monster. 
Its pupils dilated, and it opened its 
“" jaws, which were about two 
y long. Shakrak immediately 
placed his bar upright within ‘its 
mouth. The upper jaw descended 
upon it, and was unable to close; 
leaving an enormous hiatus, and shew- 
ing its rows of polished teeth on both 
sides. The monster seemed astonished; 
but was too stupid to know how to 
relieve itself; being in the habit of 
leading a pampered life, without ever 
exercising its faculties. Shakrak there 
fore prepared for a very bold attempt. 
a took hold of the bar with one hand, 
and nimbly sprung through between 
its jaws, hating She horrid animal 
utterly astonished at not being able to 
swallow him. 

He found himself alone in a stately 
gallery, at one end of which a door 
appeared, over which was inscribed, 
in large letters, “‘ The stable of the 
wooden horse ;” for it is well known 
that magicians take great care of their 
unnatural machinery, however 
ing they may be towards human 
beings. “s 

Shakrak had never seen so fine @ 
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The door was ornamented 
with marble pillars ; its valves were 
covered with crimson velvet, and 
studded with large golden nails ; so 
that he thought he was going into the 
antichamber of a princess. Upon en- 
tering, he found it was a noble saloon, 
with the wooden horse standing at one 
end. ‘Two grooms, also carved out of 
wood, were beside him. One of them 
knelt with a basket full of , by 
way of offering him food, although the 
magician probably knew well enough 
that his pearls were quite safe, and 
would never be tasted. The other 
held a curry-comb, as if about to apply 
it to his back, which had already been 
made smooth enough by the rider’s 
own body. Perhaps these vain appear- 
ances might be necessary, ing to 
the rules of magic ; but if they were 
not, I think the magician must have 
been making a m of his horse ; 
which was the more unmanly, on ac- 
count of its being unable to see his 
drift. Yet let us pause before we 
condemn him. It is impossible for us 


to decide whether the wooden grooms 
formed an indispensable concomitant 
or not. In all arts and mysteries there 
are certain particulars, which, to the 


orant, 2) superfluous, and per- 
os foolish; but which, at the me 
ime, form necessary links, or quasi 
vincula, without which the whole 
would be void and inept. 

The rest of the apartment was fitted 
up with a sort of remote but magnifi- 
cent resemblance to a stable; and in 
a corner Shakrak found as many differ- 
ent kinds of switches, as if they had 
belo to a lad of fifteen. From a 
table he took up a small pocket volume, 
entitled, ‘‘ Rules for managing the 
Wooden Horse ;” and after reading a 
few , the principles began to open 
upon him in a much clearer manner 
than he expected ; insomuch, that, 
being eager to escape, and tenderly 
anxious for the safety of his mistress, 
he resolved to mount and take his 

ce. 

In the room there was a large win- 
dow reaching down to the floor, and 
unfolding upon hinges. It was evi- 
dently meant for letting out persons 
on horseback. Shakrak opened it, and 
found a small platform without, from 
which he had a prospect of the starry 
sky, and the whole of Constantinople 
at an immense distance below him. 
There he shed a flood of tears on ac- 
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count of his hapless condition, sayi 
“Oh, my dear young lady 

vex your soft bosom, nor allow 
peach-bloom to steal out 

cheeks. Your lover is as true 

stars, which keep the courses whether 
they be seen or not, come cloud or 
clear sky. Iam going to ride a v 
strange sort of horse; but if I b: 
my neck, it will be for your sake. So 
here goes.” 

So saying, he went in trembling ; 
whereupon the wooden groom laid 
down his curry-comb, and held the 
stirrup. Shakrak gave a great cry, 
and again consulted the book, where 
he found these words, 15, “ The 
wooden groom will hold your stirrup, 
and do any thing you wish in mount- 
ing.” Perceiving that this procedure 
was quite regular, Shakrak was again 
summoning up resolution, when he 
caught the sound of steps advancing 
towards a different door from that 
by which he had entered; and pre-~ 
sently Nakoonar’s voice was heard 
asking, ““ Who a — — while 
ago? Was it Mephi eles wanting. 
me? Open the floor. One of the 
wooden grooms immediately went to 
open the door, and Shakrak, in at- 
tempting to stop him, was thrown 
down, for there is no ibility of 
stopping contrivances of that sort; but 
he immediately recovered his feet, and 
scampered off along the gallery, darted 
through the jaws of the monster, and 
got back ¢o his own apartment. 


Cuap. III.—Nakoonar watches in the 
Garden.—The result. 


Next night, about half an hour from 
twelve, Nakoonar came to the stable, 
saying, ‘‘ I have heard that this Safie 
is a very choice young damsel, and of 
rare beauty ; but if she merely shews 
herself at the window, I shall not be 
able to seize her. An holy dervis has 
placed in her apartment so powerful 
an amulet, that nothing wicked dare 
enter. However, I repair to the 
spot, and if her lover comes, I may 
perhaps overhear some conversation 
that will suggest to me by what means 
I may bear away — 

He mounted, several turns, 
and perceiving that the emir’s garden 
was silent and solitary, dropt down, 
and concealed himself and horse in an 
arbour. The night was extremely 
beautiful. The full moon shone 








jong rows of lilies, which, although 
the air felt somewhat cold, did not 
cease to pour forth a fragrant smell. 
The blossoms of the arbour also en- 
chanted him with their odour; and 
the long tendrils of climbing plants, 
littering with moisture, trembled at 
the least breath of wind. Nakoonar 
was visited with the remembrance of 
his earlier days, when the passion of 
love had visited him for the first time, 
and made the blood tingle in his veins 
with a sweetness to which he had for 
Jong been a stranger. ; 

A total silence pervaded the garden 
as well as the house, which was quite 
near. The walls were white, and 
reflected the moonshine strongly. The 
lowest row of windows was not more 
than a yard from the ground. While 
Nakoonar sat looking and listening, 
one of the sashes was thrown open, 
and the beautiful Safie put out her 
head cautiously, as if to see whether 
any person was there. Finding that 
nothing stirred, she withdrew. Her 
mind was probably in a state of san- 
guine restlessness and expectation, 
which would not allow her to suppose 
that any thing could detain her lover, 
alth she had not heard from him, 
and which overcame her with sweet 
throes of tenderness, intermingled with 
anxiety. 

Shortly afterwards she appeared a 
second time. She leant out over the 
roses which grew beside the window, 
and listened attentively. In the mean- 
time, Nakoonar had an opportunity of 
observing the beauty of her neck, 
which was very white and smooth, 
and of her cheek, which did not ap- 
pear to have much red, but only a 
gentle and modest crimson, set off by 
two*or three dark curls. Her hands 
were also very white ; and it grieved 
Nakoonar to consider the roughness 
of the stone before her, which, in her 
thoughtfulness, she was grasping and 
rubbing unconsciously. Good oot un- 
worthy wretch ! whose mind was, at 
the same time, filled with the most 
sinister intentions. 

When she could not hear any steps, 
she opened the window a little more. 
At this juncture, the cunning i- 
eian a rattling with the bridle 


of his horse ; and the idea occurred to 
her, that perhaps her lover was not 
far off, but, owing to the negligence or 
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ightly over the garden wall. The stupidity of her slave, had not 
waits were adorned on each side with iapurantal how to lift the latch ‘aa 


certain wicket. ‘This idea came, and 
went, and came again. Could she 
venture out at the window? No, 

no. Only a few steps? No, no. Yet 
there was no great impropriety. She 
would only tell him how to come in, 
She er immediately return; and 
by the time he had unfastened the 
wicket, she would be safe within the 
window. 

So she reasoned, and found, that, in 
her present mood, she could not with. 
draw contentedly and go tosleep. She 
endeavoured to remember the advices 
of the holy dervis ; but they passed 
over her mind without bringing back 
good resolutions. 

The fair Safie, believing that no eye 
observed her, put forth her slender 
foot upon a stone seat beneath the 
window, and took what might be 
called a very improper step, of which 
she soon felt the consequences. Na- 
koonar, perceiving that all obstacles 
were removed, got hold of her imme. 
diately. He mounted his horse, and 
away they flew. 





Cuarp. IV.—Shakrak falls in with the 
Gentleman with the Six Horns.— 
He again sees his Mistress. 


In the meantime, Shakrak having 
spent the whole day in a most discon- 
solate manner, without tasting any 
food, except a few dates which were 
brought him by the magician, resolved, 
when night came on, to make a second 
attempt to escape. He accordingly 
passed once more through the jaws of 
the monster, and repaired to the 
stable, but found the horse gone. 
Upon opening the door at which Na- 
koonar had knocked on a former occa- 
sion, he found it led into another suite 
of apartments, which probably served 
Nakoonar as a workshop for carrying 
on the different branches of his art. 
They were full of very extraordi 
articles. In the last room, S. 
found the gentleman with the six 
horns pounding at a huge mortar, and 
venting, from time to time, lament- 
able groans and complaints against 
the absent magician ; for, by means 
of spells, he had been forced to be- 
come Nakoonar’s servant, and was 
kept very closely at work. 

No sooner did he perceive Shakrak, 
than, throwing down his pestle, he 
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ran to detain him. ‘‘ My dear friend,” 
said the evil genius, ‘‘ you see how I 
amused. Whatever may be Nakoonar’s 
iteness to me before company, I can 
assure you, that in private he treats 
me no better than a dog. I have 
worked to him for twenty years, and 
would fain escape from my bondage ; 
which, if I had some assistance from 
others, I could easily accomplish. I 
know several of his talismanic secrets. 
I am an evil genius myself, no doubt, 
and many things therefore lie out of 
my reach ; but if some holy and pious 
person could be introduced into this 
, and persuaded to act according 
to my directions, Nakoonar might be 
destroyed, much for the good of Con- 
stantinople.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Shakrak, ‘“ my 
help might be somewhat in this mat- 
ter; but how can I be sure of your 
sincerity ?” 

“* Never doubt that,” said the ge- 
nius, striking his palm upon that of 
Shakrak with aloud noise. “ Come 
along with me into a neighbouring 
apartment, and I shall give you con- 
vineing proofs.” 

They proceeded into a fair chamber, 
spread with the richest carpets, and 
scented by orange trees and other 
plants, which grew in vases. It like- 
wise contained many sofas and musical 
instruments, and was altogether a de- 
lightful place, but had no windows, 
and was lighted only by globular 
lamps, finely painted. 

“How do you like this?” asked 
the genius. 

“ Exceedingly well,” replied Shak- 
rak 


“ Oh, the magician! the magician ! 
I hear him coming !” cried the gentle- 
man with the six horns, and was off 
in an instant, leaving poor Shakrak to 
creep under a sofa. - 

Nakoonar entered, bearing the fair 
Safie in his arms, and placed her upon 
aseat. Her eyes were full of tears, 
and she seemed quite exhausted with 
terror and astonishment at her journey 
through the air, insomuch that she 
did not even attempt td speuk or in- 
— where she was. The magician 

ought it would be best to leave her 
to — for some time ; and accord- 
ingly, having laid her gently upon a 
sofa, he went away, locking the door 
after him 


‘Shakrak now peeped out. He saw 
his sweet mistress lying languidly, 
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with her dark hair shaken out of her 
turban, and her silken robes disor~ 
dered. The small ribbons which tied 
her sandals were half unloosed, and 
shewed that, before she made the fatal 
step out of the window, she had just 
been preparing to retire to sleep. Now 
drooping with her tulip cheek over the 
sofa, she seemed slowly to recover the 
regularity of her breathing, and ut- 
tered from time to time heavy sighs. 

It would be unn to describe 
her astonishment, when the faithful 
Shakrak presented himself before her 
view. ‘ Ah, my dear mistress!” said 
he, “* you know not what terrible 
things I have gone through since we 
parted. This is a magician’s house ; 
but do not despair, for I am here to 
guard you, and hope soon to accom- 
plish our escape. The magician carried 
me off as I was going to Haslan with 
your letter.” 

** Now I begin to understand my 
situation,” said Safie. ‘ What a 
frightful looking man that is, with his 
shaggy hair! Oh, Shakrak, you must 
certainly have been loitering, or doing 
something wrong, when you was car- 
ried off.” 

“* No, no,” replied Shakrak, “ I 
protest that I was doing nothing 
wrong. But where did the magician 
get hold of you, madam ?” 

“* We shall speak of that after- 
wards,” replied Safie, blushing ; and 
they entered into a conversatidn, in 
the course of which Shakrak related 
all that he knew, disclosing also what 
prospects had been held out to him by 
the gentleman with the six horns. 
** But, alas!” cried Shakrak, “ al- 
though this room is beautifully deco- 
rated, I perceive it is a prison, from 
which there is no other outlet except 
the door, of which the magician has 
the key ; and I can do nothing while 
I remain here.” So saying, he knocked 
loudly at the door, and then hid him- 
self under a sofa. 

Safie did not perceive the meaning 
of this; but presently Nakoonar en- 
tered, and came up to her with as 
sweet an expression of countenance as 
he could assume, saying, “ Fair lady, 
behold your humblest slave. This 
palace is yours, with all its delights ; 
and you see before you one who would 
rather follow your steps on all fours, 
and kiss the floor where you have been 
walking, than be admitted at once to 
the third heaven,” 
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*¢ Impious and abominable man !” 
eried Safie, “‘ how dare you come near 
me? Are you not ashamed to use this 
language to her whom you have so 
cruelly snatched away from her 

? Your a ce testifies 
that you cannot be far from sixty, an 


_ age at which there is no longer any 


excuse for wanton outrages: never- 
theless,  aleaue — like a 
green and giddy reprobate. I am sure 
your head exhibits gray hairs enough 
to make you pass for a dervis or a phi- 
losopher.” 

«© Ah, madam!’ cried Nakoonar, 
kneeling, ‘ you see what a philosopher 
I am.” 


4 Begone for I wish to repose my- 
self,” eried Safie, who now perceived 


that Shakrak had crept out of the room 
unobserved. 
“ For what did you make 


such a noise lately ?” asked Nakoonar. 

“ I know nothing about these 
noises,” replied Safie. ‘‘ It must have 
been some of your own wicked genii ; 
from whom, as well as yourself, I trust 
that our holy Prophet will defend me. 
In the mean time, you would oblige 
me very much by retiring, and locking 
the door after you.” 

“ Sweet lady,” replied Nakoonar, 
“I will obey; but you must ulti- 
mately have pity on me.” And ac- 
cordingly he withdrew. 


Cuar. V.—Nakoonar prepares an 
Exhibition for Safie. 


Nakoonar, in coming away, heard 
some stir in the stable of the wooden 





horse, and was ing in that di- 
rection, when he was by the 
six-horned genius, who wi to have 


his directions about mixing certain 
— in the workshop. Na- 
; coding e~ to — erm 
i t very lit been 
pounded, he turned furiously round 
upon the genius, and asked what 
he had been doing for two hours. The 
ius replied, sheepishly, that he 


cet neers veer we de 
whereupon Nakoonar, taki 
cut orb hans, beleinered ise - 


fully, and concluded by knocking off 
three of his horns. This was too much 
to be endured ; and the spirit sternly 
folded his arms, muttering threats of 
revenge. 

“* Let me have no sulkiness,” cried 
Nakoonar, “ else you shall fare worse 


than you have done. Bestir yourself, 
and te the banquetin barn as 
7 as possible. Spread forth my 

ismans upon the table, and prepare 
my books ; for there is a fair lady be. 
fore whom I wish to make a grand 
display of my art. I shall grudge no 
pains to please her. As for you, make 
~ outside as decent as possible, and 

ready to execute whatever I 

command. To improve my appear. 
ance, I think I shall lay aside my 
usual safeground of the enchanted 
doublet, and shall content myself with 
the staff of cedar which I received 
from that old magician who now lives 
in retirement among the ruins of Den- 
dera.” 

So saying, he retired. The genius, 
still smarting with his wounds, went 
immediately to the wardrobe, where 
the staff of cedar was kept, and depo. 
sited another in its place. 





Cuap. VI.—Shakrak gets the Assist. 
ance of a Dervis.—Safie is rescued. 


In the mean time, Shakrak, having 
mounted the wooden horse, shot boldly 
down into Constantinople. It was now 
day-light; and his first care was to 
find Haslan, the lover of Safie, who; 
after a short explanation with the 
panting and perspiring slave, mounted 
ore him. Such persons as were 
abroad at that early hour stood gazi 
at the strange machine ; and when it 
rose again, they saluted it with loud 
huzzas. The two riders, however, 
—. oes to have a = 
namely, the holy dervis Noodlegander, 
who fad Pp an amulet in ~~ 
apartment. Upon repairing to 
street where he tived, they found the 
venerable old man seated before his 
door, reading the Alcoran. He was 
extremely thick-sighted, and also ob- 
tuse in his hearing, so that they could 
not make him understand what they 
wanted. Nevertheless, at their soli- 
citations, the venerable old man, who 
was so completely sacred that nothing 
could come amiss to him, tucked his 
Koran under his arm, and mounted 


without hesitation. He felt quite at 


home everywhere, because he knew 

himself to be incapable of receiving 

any hurt ; and accordingly the wooden 

horse ascended with its three riders. « 
When they were about half way 

from Nakoonar’s house, the 

old man put his hand gently upon 
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Haslan’s shoulder, and said, “ My 
good friend, what is the meaning of 
is haste? Beware of the left side of 
the road, for I think I perceive a ditch 
there.” 
“ Never fear,” replied Haslan ; “‘ we 
are far above every thing of that sort. 
We want you to assist us against a 
great magician.” 

** Music is a lascivious art,” replied 
the dervis, shaking his head. “ I never 
assist in these things.” 

“JT do not say musician,” replied 
Haslan. “‘ He is a great necromancer.” 

“* Romances are worse,” said the 
dervis, shaking his head a second time. 

“* Reverend father, you mistake me,” 
said Haslan. “ I mean a great sorcerer.” 

“ Oh ho! a sorcerer!” cried the 
dervis. ‘ My eyes have much failed 
me of late, but you shall see presently 
what an old man can do. To me a 
sorcerer is as pleasant as a hare to a 
greyhound.” 

They landed on the platform, and 
passed through the stable, where the 
wooden grooms fell prostrate, as the 
dervis hobbled past with his Koran. 
According to the directions which 
Shakrak had received, they proceeded 
forthwith to the banquetting-room, 
where they beheld the utmost splen- 
dour of decoration. In one corner sat 
the evil genius, burning with rage and 
shame for the loss of his horns. He 
could scarcely look Shakrak in the 
face, but seemed rejoiced at their ar- 
rival. In the middle of the room stood 
a table covered with fine velvet, upon 
which were spread various jewels and 
curiosities. “ Oh ho!” cried the der- 
vis, “‘ I perceive there are talismans 
here: we must secure these in the first 
place.” And he accordingly put the 
whole in his pocket. 

At this juncture Nakoonar rushed 
into the room, flashing fire from his 
eyes, and uttering frightful impreca- 
tions. He lifted up what he supposed 
to be his cedar staff, and made a tre- 
mendous blow at the dervis, who very 
coolly warded it off with an old pair 
of spectacles. The staff flew ini pieces. 

akoonar being thus deprived of all 
personal power, was running to open a 
great iron door, and let loose his mon- 
ster upon them, when the evil genius 
took hold of him, and threw him 
eadlong from a window. His,revenge 
Was accomplished, and he disappeared, 

They now repaired joyfully to the 
orange-tree apartment, where Safie 

Vor. TIT. 
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was confined. They found her asleep, 
with the roses mantling in her cheeks. 
She was muttering something about 
stepping out from a window by moon- 
light ; and whenever Haslan touched 
her, she screamed and awoke. ‘The 
utmost congratulations passed amon 

all the parties ; and the good-naturé: 

dervis promised to give a hint to the 
parents of the young people. 

Shakrak would fain have been al- 
lowed to carry away the wooden horse 
for his own use ; but to this the dervis 
would by no means consent, quoting 
a certain adage, which it is unneces~ 
sary here to repeat. 

They left Nakoonar’s house by a 
great staircase which led down to the 
street; and next morning the dervi 
having revisited it, with the cadis of 
the district, had all the unlawful im- 
er and monsters eonsumed and 

illed, which was a dreadful business 
for those who were engaged in it. But 
after these things were accomplished, 
there remained some very pretty apart- 
ments, ready for the reception of Safie 
and her husband. 


—_- 


ON THE STATE OF MUSIC IN SCOT<- 
LAND. 


Ir is only of late that music has be- 
come a subject of great or general in- 
terest in Scotland. It is not, however, 
because we are not a musical people 
that this is the case. On the contrary, 
there is hardly any nation which pos- 
sesses more sensibility to music, or a- 
mong whom a greater variety of beau- 
tiful national melodies is to be found. 
The delicacy, grace, and expression of 
our slow pastoral airs,—the energy 
and boldness of those of a martial 
kind,—the sportiveness and vivacity 
of the airs of our humorous songs,— 
and the bounding gaiety of our dances, 
—render our music not only our own 
pride, but the admiration of the most 
cultivated taste in every other coun- 
try. In this respect, we will venture to 
say, that Italy alone surpasses us, and 
that no other country can be compar- 
ed tous. The national music of ‘the 
English hardly deserves the name. Of 
the few airs that seem to belong to 
them, the greater part are clumsy and 
monotonous; and they seem at all 
times to have been glad to import, for 
their own use, the songs of Scotland 
2L 
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and Ireland. The French music, in 
so far as it is national, is in a most 
wretched taste. It is true, that we 
hear, now-a-days, a great many pretty 
French airs, which pass for the na- 
tional music of that countty; but 
these airs may, in general, be traced 
to the and are many of them 
Italian. attachment of the French, 
of all classes and degrees, to the a- 
musements of the stage, makes every 
body acquainted with the music of 
opera. Of late years, many com- 

of great merit, both native and 
Preign, have employed their talents 
in writing for the French opera; and 
the consequence is, that the most 
ing airs of Guetry, Piccini, and 

luck, are to be heard over all France 

— in the streets, the villages, and the 
fields. We have witnessed the mor- 
tification of a Frenchman, who, with 
the usual vanity of his countrymen, 
was declaiming on the exquisite music 
of his nation, when he was assured, 
that the beautiful air of ‘‘ Avec les 
jeux dans le village,” —which he gave, 
with t triumph, as a specimen,— 
was fhe composition of an Italian 
named Sacchini. ‘This air is just as 
common, and as popular in France, 
and is as firmly believed to be a na- 
tional air, as the Bush aboon Traquair 
in Scotland ; and yet there is no doubt 
of its having been written by that 
celebrated composer, who died only 
within these very few years—so rapidly 
does a good opera air become national 
in France, and so ily is its origin 
forgotten. Those who wish fo see the 
French tunes, im all their old deform- 
ity, may do so, and procure at the 
same time a great deal of amusement, 
by looking into the Thédtre de la 
oire of Le Sage, in the fine edition 
of that author’s works lately publish- 
ed at Paris, where the airs of all the 
songs in his dramatic pieces are given. 
These pieces (which are full of hu- 
mour) are chiefly harlequinades, con- 
sisting almost entirely of songs and 
action ; and, the songs and dances be- 
ing set to the most common and popu- 
lar airs of the time, this book affords 
a very distinct view of the French na- 
tional music as it existed before the 
introduction of the novelties we have 
been speaking of. It is really curious 
to observe how utterly destitute these 
airs, with Beoty 7 oP yp sing are of 
every spark of melody, grace, or ex- 
pression. They have all one character 


of magepriate monotony ; atid on reada 
ing the songs, which are admirab 
resembling, in their gaiety, wit, 
humour, the songs the Beggar's 
Opera, it is hardly credible that they 
could have been coupled to such dole. 
ful ditties. A comparison between 
them, arid the exquisitely characteris. 
tic Scottish airs with which Gay ems 
bellished the songs of his opera, af. 
fords an excellent contrast between 
the genuine national niusic of the two 
countries. 

The state of music in Germany 
seems to be such as to render it im- 
practicable now to distinguish the old 
and traditional airs of the country 
from the regular productions of art. 
It is hardly too much to say, that the 
whole population of Gerrnany are mu- 
sicians. Every body performs on some 
instrument, with greater or less skill 
of course ; but all are aequainted with 
the rudiments of music, and the works 
of the principal composers. Persons 
of this description do not amuse them- 
selves much with national airs. They 
are in the habit of meeting together, 
and performing, in concert, the works 
of the best authors—it being no un- 
usual thing to hear, in a vi 
house, a symphony or quartetto, exe- 
cuted by blacksmiths and weavers, 
that would put to shame the perform- 
ances of most of the amateurs, and 
many of the professors, of this coun- 
try ; and their solitary recreations con- 
sist in the ee a of the most pleas- 
ing aits of their favourite composers. 
It would be out of place here, to in- 
ee into the causes of this singulat 

iffusion of musical knowledge and 
skill ; but its inevitable consequence 
is, that the old national airs are ne 
glected and almost forgotten. Of what 
are called German aits, therefore, the 
greatest number are, doubtless, the 
productions of the innumerable com- 
posers whiose works are played or sung 
over Germany ; and those which 
sess the wildness of character peu 
to national music, are known, in most 
cases, to belong to the Tyrol, or othet 
remote districts, where the people re- 
tain their primitive rudeness and sim- 
plicity. That the national. music of 
Germariy, however, in the sense m 
which we have been using the term, 
is not remarkably good, may, we 
think, be inferred from the well known 
circurmstatice, that the pure German 
scheol of composition, though learned 
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and profound, is deficient in and 
melody, and that it is only those mo- 
dern composers who have ingrafted 
the Italian bes upon their own, who 
have prod the most exquisite mas- 
terpieces of the art. It is the com- 
bination of the Italian and German 
styles in the operas of Mozart, which 
has rendered them so inexpressibly 
deli i ‘ . 
0 there are man easin, 

a am melodies in Spain, ae 
and other countries of Europe, yet 
there is no reason to suppose that any 
of these countries has a body of na- 
tional music worthy to be compared 
to that of Scotland. The airs of those 
countries, in so far as we know them 
- it is to be presumed that it is 

e best of them only which find their 
way to this country), are rude and 
unpolished, compared to our own ; 
Hs from the sameness of character 
which we observe in al] the airs of any 
one country, we may conclude that 
they are very deficient in yariety. The 
national music of Ireland, however, 
resembles our own very closely, both 
in she character of the melodies and 
the diversity of their style, though 
there is a much greater number of 
fine airs in Scotland than in Ireland. 

Notwithstanding, however, the ex- 
cellence of the Scottish national mu- 
sic, it is certain, that, till within these 
very few years, music, as a branch of 
polite education, has been more ne- 
glected in Scotland than in any other 
civilized nation in Europe. A con- 
sideration of the causes of this appar- 
ent inconsistency would lead to an in- 
quiry, into which at present we have 
hot room to enter, The musical es- 
tablishments of the church in Italy, 
Germany, France, Spain, and even in 
England, have contributed much to 
the diffusion of musical taste and 
knowledge in those countries ; and in 
some of them, the cultivation of the 
music of the drama has had similar 
effects. From both these great sources 
of improvement we have been pre- 
cluded, and this alone may be suffi- 
cient to account for our inferiority, 
But another cause of it, we appre- 
hend, is to be found in the very ex- 
cellence of our national music. Our 
airs are so good, so numerous, and so 
various in style, that we find them 
sufficient to satisfy our taste, and 
have no wish to go in search of any 
other, In countries where the na- 
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tional music is indifferent, increas- 
ing refinement and taste in the fine 
arts will necessarily produce a sense of 
the rudeness of the popular airs, and 
music of g higher order will be sought 
for and cultivated. But it is the boast 
of the music of Scotland, that it com- 
bines the wildness and native en 
of national music with a considerable 
degree of delicacy and refinement ; and 
is thus calculated to delight the most 
cultivated taste. Jn Scotland, there- 
fore, it is very possible to haye an en- 
larged understanding,—a cultivated 
taste,—a delicate perception of beauty 
in all the arts,—and, in particular, the 
greatest sensibility to music, and yet 
never to have looked for specimens of 
that art beyond the mountains and 
valleys of our own country. This 
seems to have made us somewhat too 
vain of our Scottish airs, and too in- 
different about music of every other 
kind. It has preyented us from learn- 
ing, that national airs, however beau- 
tiful, form but a very trifling de 
ment of musi¢, standing, to the higher 
productions of the art, in about the 
same relation that our old ballads do to 
Othello or the Paradise Lost. It has 
hindered us from observing, too, that 
though the Scottish airs are much 
more polished than national melodies 
generally are, yet they cannot for a 
moment be compared to the airs com- 
posed by the great masters of the art, 
in which the very soul of passion is em- 
bodied in forms of the utmost symme- 
try and grace. Our national airs are 
as far removed from the melodies of 
Mozart and Paesiello, as our Border 
ballads from the most exquisite effu- 
sions of Burns or Moore ;—and who 
would wish, that instead of possessing 
their beautiful lyrics, we had remain- 
ed contented with the rude poetry of 
our forefathers ? 
What we have already said, how- 
eyer, is less applicable to the present 
state of music in Seotland than to its 
state some years ago. Of late, this art 
has been much cultivated, and appears 
to be in a state of rapid advancement, 
We haye for many years, no doubt, 
had a succession of able professional 
musicians resident in Edinburgh ; and 
many people still talk with regret of 
the old concerts in St Cecilia’s Hall, as 
of something much finer, and more 
classical, than the concerts of these de- 
generate days. But these lovers of 
the “ olden time” have just as much 
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reason to regret the days of St Cecilia’s 
Hall, as “ the golden days of good 
Queen Bess ;” for, with the exception 
of thie leader of the band, et some- 
times a rincipal singer, the per- 
formers pont Ae ee the pris. 
sional musicians whom the town could 
then afford to maintain, and of a num- 
ber of amateurs, who were very infe- 
rior in skill and knowledge to the 
amateurs of the present day. These 
concerts, however, had a very favour- 
able effect on the improvement of mu- 
sic, as it was then first discovered in 
Edinburgh, that music was a liberal 
and elegant amusement, at least, as 
becoming a gentleman as drinking or 
cock-fighting ; and it is to those who 
remain of the little band of amateurs 
that was then formed, that we are in- 
debted for the spirited improvements 
of the present day. 

The Musical Festival in 1815, forms 
an era in the history of music in Scot- 
land. Its charitable object originally 
procured it the patronage of many 

le of rank and influence, who 
probably would have bestowed little 
attention on an endeavour merely to 
get up a great musical performance in 
Edinburgh. During the long period 
of its preparation, it gradually attract- 
ed the attention of the public; and 
for a considerable time before its com- 
mencement, it became an object of al- 
most undivided curiosity and interest 
in all parts of Scotland. The crowds 
which flocked to Edinburgh on this 
occasion were unprecedented in this 
country. any, of course, were at- 
insted. by the love of music, and the 
hepe of exquisite gratification ; but 
the greater number, no doubt, were 
drawn together from different motives 
—curiosity to witness so novel an en- 
tertainment—a wish to mingle in a 
scene of gaiety and bustle, and the 
necessity of being fashionable, by do- 
ing what was done by every body else. 
In short, Edinburgh was crowded with 
a splendid assemblage of company, 
from the causes which crowd Inver- 
ness at a Northetn meeting, or an 
English county-town at the races or 
assizes. But, whatéver may have been 
the motives which brought these 
crowds together, the universal feeling 
produced by the stupendous perform- 
ances which they heard, was that of 
wonder and delight. The multitudes 
who had never before felt, or even 
conceived, the effects of the sublime 
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compositions of Handel and Haydi 
performed by such an orchestra, 
themselves gifted, as it were, with 4 
new sense; and we have heard per. 
sons, who till then were ignorant of 
the power of such music, speak of the 
impressions they received, in the same 
rapturous language which would be 
used by one who, having been blind 
from his birth, had been suddenly 
blessed with the sight of the most 
sublime and lovely objects in nature: 
Such impressions, once made, are not 
easily effaced ; and ever since this Fes- 
tival, there has been in Scotland q 
much more general attention to the 
higher kinds of music than was ever 
paid to them before. 

An immediate consequence of the 
Festival was, the establishment of the 
Institution for the Encouragement of 
Sacred Music. It became a matter of 
regret, that the sublime sacred com- 
positions of Handel and Haydn could 
not be performed without the trouble- 
some and expensive preparations of a 
Musical Festival ; and this led to the 
idea, that a band of vocal and instru- 
mental performers might be trained in 
Edinburgh, sufficient to perform those 
compositions in a manner not unwor- 
thy of them. The necessity of some 
improvement on the mean and rude 
psalmody of our churches, came also 
to be generally felt; and it was be- 
lieved, that both these objects might 
be accomplished by an Institution for 
the cultivation of Sacred Music of 
every description. The Institution, 
accordingly, projected and set on foot 
by the zeal and spirit, of a few indivi- 
duals, immediately obtained the most 
extensive patronage. Many persons 
of the highest respectability, including 
most of the clergy of Edinburgh, en- 
rolled themselves in the list of its 
directors, and have exerted themselves 
with unwearied assiduity in its man- 
agement. The results have been suc- 
cessful even to a surprising degree. 
Though the Institution has subsisted 
only between two and three years, yet 
it is long since a large body of young 
men and boys have been so well in- 
structed in music as to be able to exe- 
cute, with considerable precision and 
good effect, many of the finest chor- 
usses of Handel and Haydn; and 
these are so powerfully accompanied 
by a numerous instrumental band, 
consisting partly of professional musi- 
cians, and partly of amateurs, that the 
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public concerts of the Institution now 
a musical entertainment of a 

very high order. The natural conse- 
ence of all this is, a striking im- 
ment in the psalmody the 


churches. Good psalmody is now an 
object of the attention both of the 
clergyman and of the congregation. 
Numbers of the pupils of the Institu- 
tion sing in the different churches : the 
congregations themselves sin much 
better than formerly ; and this fine 

of our devotional exercises is now 

inning to be performed in a manner 
not unbecoming a refined and culti- 
vated people. 

In speaking of the means by which 
the Institution has produced these 
great improvements, it is impossible to 
overlook the combination of zeal, ener- 

, and musical talent, displayed by 
it Mather in instructing the singers. 
None but musicians can be aware of 
the great difficulty of teaching the 
mere rudiments of music, particularly 
vocal music ; and, to such persons, the 
proficiency of so great a number of 
young people, all of whom were pre- 
viously quite ignorant of the art, 
must appear an absolute prodigy. Se- 
veral of the directors, too, are known 
to be persons of considerable musical at- 
tainments ; indeed, had it been other- 
wise, the details of this establishment 
could not have been managed with the 
skill and judgment necessary to render 
it successful. One of these gentlemen, 
Mr G. F. Graham, who deservedly 
enjoys the reputation of being the 
most learned and accomplished musi- 
cian in this country, prepared a little 
elemen work for the use of the 
Institution, which has been lately 
published with the sanction of the 
directors, under the title of “ The 
Elements of Singing, written for the 
Edinburgh Institution for the En- 
couragement of Sacred Music.” We 
have been highly gratified by the 
perusal of this little treatise, which 
contains, in a most modest and unpre- 
tending form, a view of the general 
principles of music, and a system of 
instructions in singing, equally accu- 
rate, luminous, and comprehensive. 
The author, in a short and well-writ- 
bi ge ey states, in the following 
Words, the object of the publication. 
“ The elemen lessons contained 
in this little work, were written for 
the use of the pupils in the great 
school of the Edinburgh ‘Institution 
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for the Encouragement of Sacred Mu- 
sic. They were written as a short 
manual, by means of which the me- 
mory of the student might be refresh- 
ed, and his understanding directed, in 
the absence of his oral instructor, and 
as a sketch of some of the first rudi- 
ments of music, which might be use- 
ful to those i ils of the Institution 
who were led forth from the great 
school in this metropolis, to reside 
as teachers in the country-towns, and 
in the remoter districts of Scotland.” 
But Mr Graham’s work is calculated 
to be much more extensively useful 
than to the pupils of this Institution ; 
and, on this account, the diréctors 
have most properly published it, with 
a view to its general circulation. It 
contains a summary of all the techni- 
cal knowledge requisite for a vocal 
performer, errand a clear and sys- 
tematic manner,—a number of sound 
and judicious remarks on the circum- 
stances necessary to be attended to, in 
acquiring a correct and graceful style, 
—and a variety of illustrations and 
examples of his precepts, most happily 
suited to their purpose. The exer- 
cises in solmisation, or solfatng, a8 it is 
more familiarly called, contain, in a 
very small compass, almost every va~- 
riety of interval and transition which 
the voice has to make in music of or- 
dinary difficulty ; while, at the same 
time, they form melodies of so please 
ing and graceful a structure, that they 
cannot be sung without po pen 
taste of the pupil. In short, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that this little 
work, small and unpretending as it is, 
is better calculated than any thing we 
have yet seen, to be used as a text- 
book in teaching every description of 
vocal music. ' 

We find that we have been led in- 
sensibly to extend our remarks on this 
little book to a greater length than is 
perhaps consistent with the nature of 
an article of this kind. But it hap- 
pens, unfortunately, that the —_ 
ance of a good elementary work on 
music is a very rare occurrence. Per- 
sons who are merely practical musi- 
cians are not in general well calculated, 
from their education and habits, to 
give clear and rational views of the 
rudiments of their art. It is only 
when a man, who, like Mr Graham, 
combines great tical knowledge of 
the art, with habits of accurate think- 
ing on its general principles, under- 
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takes such a task, that there is any 
chance of its being well executed. 
But, when such a work does appear, 
even though it should be as small in 
size as the volume we are speaking of, 
its value is incomparably greater than 
that of the ponderous tomes which have 
been published by singing-masters, 
who have no resource but that of mix- 
ing up their illiterate verbiage with a 
mass of crude and undigested ex- 
amples, consisting frequently of long 
compositions, of which not one tenth 
has any application to the rule 
{each as it is) intended to be exempli- 
ed. Nothing has retarded the pro- 
of music in Great ‘Britain so 
much as the total want of good ele- 
mentary works on the subject ; and, 
perhaps, nothing has contributed so 
much as the abundance of such works 
to produce an opposite effect in France. 
In that country, a number of works 
on music have been produced by men 
of science,—some of them by the most 
splendid names of which their litera- 
ture can boast. We trust, however, 
that the want of such works in our 
own country will soon be supplied. 
Now that music occupies the attention 
of so many men of science and general 
literature, it is not to be doubted, that, 
in this inquiring and philosophical age, 
the principles of this enchanting art 
will be developed, cleared of the heaps 
of technical rubbish in which they are 
buried, and exhibited in all their na- 
tive simplicity and beauty. When 
that is done, it will be found, that 
the study of music is no less delight- 
ful as a science, than its practice is as 
an art. 


-=_=— 


TIMES MAGIC LANTHERN. 
No V. 


PIALOGUE between LORD BACON and 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Lord Bacon (in his study). Now, 
m m, rest awhile. e air of 
this dark and thought-stirring cham- 
ber must not be breathed for too 
long at a time, lest my wits grow slug- 
gish by reason of too much poring, I 
will go forth and walk. But first let 
me restore to their shelves these worm- 
wood schoolmen. Come gray-beard 
Aristotle, mount thou first, and tell 
the spiders not to be astonished if their 





hol k fi ba 
oles are darkened, for a seraphi 
tor is about to follow. coe 
Ramus, why these dogs ears? It was 
once a different sort. And now, as 
I lift each book, methinks its cum. 
brous leaves club all their syllogi 
and eonspire to weigh down that Foch 
arm, which has just been employed in 
transcribing the Novum 0O 
Alas! that folly and falsehood should 
be so hard to grapple with—but he 
that hopes to make mankind the wiser 
for his labours must not be soon tired, 
My single brain is matched against 
the errors of thousands ; and yet every 
time I return to reflect upon the laws 
of nature, she meets my thoughts with 
amore palpable sanction, and a voice 
seems to whisper from the midst of 
her machinery, that I have not in 
uired in vain. Ho! who waits in 
the anti-chamber there? Does any one 
desire an audience? 

Page. The Queen has sent unto 
your Lordship, Mr William Shakspeare 
the player. 

Bacon. Indeed !—I haye wished to 
see that man. Shew him in, San 
says her Majesty has lately tasked him 
to write a play upon a subject chosen 
by herself. pe yeitha Mr Shak- 
speare. 

Shakspeare. Save your Lordship! 
Here is > epistle ion her Majesty. 

Bacon ( Reads). “ The Queen de 
sires, that as Mr Shakspeare would 
fain have some savour of the Queen's 
own poor vein of poesy, he may be 
shewn the book of sonnets, written by 
herself, and now in the keeping ofm 
Lord Chancellor, who indeed may w 
keep what he hath so much flattered; 
although she does not command him 





’ to hide it altogether from the knowing 


and judicious,” 

Shakspeare. How gracious is her Ma- 
jesty! Sure the pen, for which she 
exchanges her sceptre, cannot chuse 
but drop golden thoughts. 

Bacon. You say well, Mr Shaky 
speare. But let us sit down, and dis 
course awhile, The sonnets will 
no harm by our delay, for true poesy, 
they say, hath a bloom which time 
cannot blight. 

Shakspeare. True, my Lord, Near 
to Castalia there bubbles also q founr 
tain of petrifying water, wherein the 
muses are wont to dip whatever 
have met the approval of Apollo; 9 
that the slender foliage, which 
nally sprung forth in the cherishit 
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Prain a true poet, becomes hardened 
in all its leaves, and glitters as if it 
were carved out of rubies and eme- 
ralds. ‘The elements have afterwards 
no power over it. 

Bacon. Such will be the fortune of 
your own productions. 

Shakspeare. Ah, my Lord! Do not 
encourage me to hope so. I am but a 
poor un ettered man, who seizes what- 
ever rude conceits his own natural 
vein supplies him with, upon the en- 
forcement of haste and necessity ; and 
therefore I fear that such as are of 
deeper studies than myself, will find 
many flaws in my handiwork to laugh 
at both now and hereafter. 

Bacon. He that can make the mul- 
titude laugh and weep as you do, Mr 
Shakspeare, need not fear scholars. A 
head naturally fertile and forgetive is 
worth many libraries, inasmuch as a 
tree is more valuable than a basket of 
fruit, or a good hawk better than a bag 
full of game, or the little purse which 
a fairy gave to Fortunatus more inex- 
haustable than all the coffers in the 
treasury. More wing oat — 
have s ned your judgment, but 
the Sietianien whereof a character is 
composed are better assembled by force 
of imagination than of judgment, 
which, although it perceive coheren- 
ces, cannot summon up materials, nor 
melt them into a compound, with that 
en which belongs to imagination 

e. 


Shakspeare. My Lord, thus far I 
know, that the first glimpse and con- 
ception of a character in my mind, is 
always engendered by chance and ac- 
cident. We shall suppose, for in- 
stance, that I, sitting in a tap-room, 
or standing in a tennis-court. The 
behaviour of some one fixes my atten- 
tion. I note his dress, the sound of 
his voice, the turn of his countenance, 
the drinks he calls for, his questions 
and retorts, the fashion of his person, 
and, in brief, the whole outgoings and 
incomings of the man. These grounds 
of speculation being cherished and re- 
volved in my fancy, it becomes straight- 
Way possessed with a swarm of con- 
clusions and beliefs concerning the in- 
dividual. In walking home, I picture 
out to myself what would be fitting 
for him to say or do, upon any given 
occasion, and these fantasies being re- 
called, at some after period, when I 
am writing a play, shape themselves 
into divers mannikins, who are not 
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long of being nursed into life. Thus 
comes forth Shallow, and Slender, and 
Mercutio, and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek. 

Bacon. These are characters who 
may be found alive in the streets. But 
how frame you such interlocutors as 
Brutus and Coriolanus ? 

Shakspeare. By searching histories, 
in the first ay my Lord, for the 
germ. The filling up afterwards comes 
rather from feeling than observation. 
I turn myself into a Brutus or a Cori- 
olanus for the time ; and can, at least 
in fancy, partake sufficiently of the 
nobleness of their nature, to put pro- 
per words in their mouths. Observa- 
tion will not supply the poet with 
every thing. He must have a stock of 
exalted sentiments in his own mind. 

Bacon. In truth, Mr Shakspeare, you 
have observed the world so well, and 
so widely, that I can scarce believe 
you ever shut your eyes. I too, al- 
though much engrossed with other 
studies, am, in part, an observer of 
mankind. Their dispositions, and the 
causes of their good or bad fortune, 
cannot well be overlooked even by the 
most devoted questioner of physical 
nature. But note the difference of 
habitudes. No sooner have I observ 
ed and got hold of particulars, than 
they are taken up by my judgment 
to be commented upon, and resolved 
into general laws. Your imagination 
keeps them to make pictures of. My 
judgment, if she find them to be com- 
prehended under pence: Bree 
known by her, lets them drop, 
forgets them ; for which reason a cer- 
tain book of essays, which I am writ- 
ing, will be small in bulk, but I trust 
not light in substance. Thus do men 
severally follow their inborn disposi- 
tions. 

Shakspeare. Ev word of your 
Lordships will Se i adage to iter 
times. For my part, I know my own 
place, and aspire not after the ab- 
struser studies ; although I can give 
wisdom a welcome when she comes in 
my way. But the inborn dispositions, 
as your Lordship has said, must not 
be warped from their natural bent, 
otherwise nothing but sterility will 
remain behind. A leg cannot be 
changed into an arm. Among stage- 
players, our first object is to exercise 
a new candidate, until we discover 
where his vein lies. 

Bacon. De not those who enact 
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what you write fail sometimes in ren- 
dering your true meaning ? 

Shakspeare. Grievously, alas! and 
yet methinks they often play well too. 
In writing, however, I strive to make 
the character appear with sufficient 
clearness in the dialogue, so that it 
may not lie altogether at the discre- 
tion of looks and gestures. 

Bacon. In what esteem hold you the 
man who enacts Falstaff? Plays he 
not well? 

Shakspeare. Indifferently, my Lord. 
He lacks the eye of a true jester, and 
does not speak the wit as if it were 
his own. Nevertheless, my shafts do 
not seem entirely blunted by his 
shooting them, since they are so ea- 
gerly waited for by the spectators. 
As for pregnancy in himself, he has 
none. 

Bacon. Yet, by giving voice and 
utterance to your thoughts, he has 

leased the Queen to a degree seldom 
own before. At each time of his 
reappearance, her Majesty seemed to 
rejoice as if it had been the coming of 
a bridegroom, and the ladies of her 
court failed not to clap their hands. 
When they saw him fall down in 
battle at Shrewsbury, they cried out, 
“ Alas! for our sport is ended!” but 
when he rose again, alive and well, 
the Queen began to laugh more than 
ever, and said she would know Falstaff 
better next time ; and asked Essex, 
who stood behind her chair, if he had 
any such devices for saving himself at 
need. After the curtain fell, Essex 
brought Sir John a purse of angels, 
which the Queen said he would re- 
quire, as Mrs Quickly had now pawned 
all her plate, and could no longer sup- 
port him in his debaucheries. 

Shakspeare. Does your Lordship 
sometimes honour these scenic pas- 
times with your presence ? 

Bacon. To say the truth, I have 
more frequently read your plays than 
seen them acted. Look round this 
narrow closet, Mr Shakspeare. Behold 
these rows of books, in which are mar- 
shalled various samples of men’s wis- 
dom and folly. Here is the theatre 
which I love most to visit, although it 
be not always for sport or relaxation. 
This table is a stage, upon which these 
grave doctors sometimes descend to 
play their pranks, until I grow weary, 
and cut short their logic by flapping 
their leaves together. ‘These pens are 
what once served them for swords and 

2 






daggers ; and this wax is like the hu. 
man understanding, which they 
run into a mould, and stamped 
the head of Aristotle. oo 

Shakspeare. Touching that matter] 
have the advantage of your Lordship, 
I care not whose head they stamp it 
with, or what doctrines and opinions 
are current ; for, so long as men are 
born with the same passions and. dig. 
positions, the world will furnish the 
same handles to the tragedian. There. 
fore, while my Lord Verulam is yey. 
ing his brain with subtle questions, 
William Shakspeare lives with little 
thought, except it be to gather fresh 
fuel for his fancy. To the poet who 
has a ready-going pen, there needs net 
inuch painful - preparative, since his 
best impressions are often got in the 
midst of idleness and sport. 

Bacon. I am told that you do not 
invent the plots of your own plays, 
but generally borrow them from some 
common book of stories, such as Boe 
caccio’s Decameron, or Cynthio’s No- 
vels. That practice must save a great 
expenditure of thought and contri- 
vance. 

Shakspeare. It does, my Lord, I 
lack patience to invent the whole frop 
the foundation. 

Bacon. If I guess aright, there is 
nothing so hard and troublesome 4s 
the invention of coherent incidents; 
and yet, methinks, after it is accom. 
plished, it does not shew so high g 
strain of wit as that which paints se 
parate characters and objects well. 
Dexterity would achieve the maki 
of a plot better than genius, whiel 
delights not so much in tracing @ 
curious connexion among events, as in 
adorning a phantasy with bright 
ours, and eking it out with suitable 
appendages. Homer's plot hangs but 
ill together. It is indeed no better 
than a string of popular fables and 
superstitions, caught up from among 
the Greeks ; and I believe that 
who, in the time of Pisistratus, 
lected his poem, did more than him- 
self to digest its particulars. His 
praise must therefore be found in this, 
that he reconceived, amplified, and set 
forth, what was but dimly and poorly 
conceived by common men. 

Shakspeare. My knowledge of the 
tongues is but small, on which account 
I have read ancient authors mostly at 
second hand. I remember, whet 
first came to London, and began to be 
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‘hanger-on at the theatres, a great 
desire grew in me for more learning 
than had fallen to my share at Strat- 
ford; but fickleness and impaticnce, 
and the bewilderment caused by new 
objects, dispersed that wish into empty 
air. Ah, my Lord, you cannot con- 
ceive what a strange ~_ it was for 
so im ible a rustic, to find himself 
turned loose in the midst of Babel. 
My faculties wrought to such a degree, 
that I was in a dream all day long. 
My bent was not then toward comedy, 
for most objects seemed noble, and of 
much consideration. The music at 
the theatre ravished my young heart ; 
and amidst the goodly company of 
spectators, I beheld, afar off, with 
dazzled sight, beauties who. seemed to 
outparagon Cleopatra of Egypt. Some 
of these primitive fooleries were after- 
wards woven into Romeo and Juliet. 

Bacon. Your Julius Cesar and your 
Richard the Third please me better. 
From my youth upward I have had a 
brain politic and discriminative, and 
less prone to marvelling and dreaming 
than to scrutiny. Some part of my 
juvenile time was spent at the court of 
France, with our ambassador, Sir 
Amias Paulet; and, to speak the 
truth, although I was surrounded by 
many dames of high birth and rare 
beauty, I carried oftener Machiavelli 
in my pocket than a book of madri- 
gals, and heeded not although these 
wantons made sport of my grave and 
scholarlike demeanour. When they 
would draw me forth to an encounter 
of their wit, I paid them off with flat- 
teries, till they forgot their aim in 
thinking of themselves. Michael An- 
gelo said of Painting, that she was 
jealous, and required the whole man, 
undivided. I was aware how much 
more truly the same thing might be 
said of Philosophy, and therefore cared 
not how much the ruddy complexion 
of my youth was sullied over the mid- 
night lamp, or my outward comeliness 
sacrificed to my inward advancement. 

Shakspeare. 'The student’s brain is 
fed at the expense of his body ; and I 
suspect that human nature is like a 

enchman’s lace ;—there is notenough 
of it to be pulled out both at the neck 
and the sleeves. 

Bacon. What you observe is in part 
true. Yet if we look back upon an- 
cient times we shall find .exceptions. 
Plato's. body was as large and beautiful 
as x " unthinking Greek; and so 

on. IIT. 
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also was the body of , whom 
men had almost dei r his con- 
junct perfection of mind and person. 
To mention Alcibiades, Epaminondas, 
Cesar, and others, would be unseason- 
able ; since, al these men had 
ability enough for the t advance 
ment of their own or their country’s 


fortunes, the same portion might have 
gone but a small way toward the ex- 
tension of knowledge in general. But 
here we touch upon the distinction be- 
tween understanding and those ener 
gies which are necessary for the con- 
duct of affairs. 

Shakspeare. Speaking of bodily ha- 
bitudes, is it true that your lordshi 
swoons whenever the moon is eclipsed, 
even though unaware of what is then 
passing in the heavens? 

Bacon. No more true, than that the 
moon eclipses whenever I swoon. 

Shakspeare. Vhad it from your chap 
lain, my lord. 

Bacon. My chaplain is a worthy 
man ; he has so great a veneration for 
me, that he wishes to find marvels in 
the common accidents of my life. 

Shakspeare. The same chaplain also 
told me, that a certain arch in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, would stand until a 
greater man than your lordship should 
pass through it. 

Bacon. Did you ever pass through 
it, Mr Shakspeare ? 

Shakspeares No, my lord. I never 
was at Cambridge. 

Bacon. Then we cannot yet decide 
which of us two is the greater man. 
I am told that most of the professors 
there pass under the arch without fear, 
which indeed shews a wise contempt 
of the superstition. 

Shakspeare. I rejoice to think that 
the world is yet to have a greater man 
than your lordship, since the arch must 
fall at last. 

Bacon. You say well, Mr. Shak- 
speare ; and, now, if you will follow 
me into another chamber, I shall shew 
you the Queen’s Book of. Sonnets ; 
which, not to commend up to the stars, 
would shew much blindness and want 
of judgment. Her Majesty is a great 
princess, and must be well aware of 
the versatility of her own parts, which 
fit her no less for. a seat among the 
Muses, than to fill the throne of her 
ancestors. 

Shakspeare. Were her Majesty. to 
listen to all that might be spoken of 
her good gifts, she would find the 
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days too short for expeding any other 
vagnes The most her subjects can 
do with their praise is, to thrust it 
upon her by snatches ; and, as Jupi- 
ter is said to have had a small trap- 
door in heaven, through which, when 
open, ascended the foolish prayers and 
vows of mankind, so might Ma- 
jesty’s presence-room be provided with 
a golden funnel for receiving the in- 
cense of those innumerable worshi 
pers, whose hearts are full of her, al- 
though their quality enables them not 
to approach her person. 

Bacon. Walk this way, Mr Shak- 
speare. The Queen’s book is not to 
be found among ordinary classics. 


No VI. 
JOHNSON’S MIDNIGHT WALK. 
Scene—the Streets of London. 


Savage. Mr Johnson, I must insist 
upon your going home to your lodg- 


in No, sir; I had as leif 
walk with you, and chat with you. 

Savage. Your complaisance carries 
you too far. Necessity has accustom- 
ed me to pass the night in this man- 
ner. But you have a lodging, and 
need not encounter these hardships. 

Johnson. A man, sir, takes a plea- 
sure in tasting the diversities of life, 
when he Knows it is in his option 
whether he shall do so or not. 

Savage. Your frame is robust. You 
will catch no harm, at any rate, from 
your present whim. 

Johnson. Why, sir, I love oceasion- 
ally to aberrate from routine. It a- 
wakens and varies my ideas. The 
streets are almost silent just now. 
These large and opaque masses of 
building have nothing in their exte- 
rior to set the mind a-going ; but they 
affect us, sir, because we know them 
to be pregnant with the workings of 
the human heart, from the cellar to 
the garret. ‘There is no time when 
mankind so distinctly feel their hap- 
piness or misery, as before retiring to 
sleep. Action being then suspended, 
they have time to estimate its results, 

to calculate what remains to be 
enjoyed or suffered. 

Savage. Damn c:iculation! Damn 
it—ah 

Johnson. I have never yet been so 
situated as to—(I will not repeat ‘som 
expression,) but I have never yet been 
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so situated as to wish to have done 


with calculation. 

Savage. Mr Johnson, you know 
what I once was. Is it wonderful 
that I should one “0 

Johnson. This is a painful topi 
and an old one between a = 

Savage. Well, let us wave it; } 
have some verses in my pocket which 
I composed this morning, and wrote 
on the back of a play-bill with a pen 


which I procured in a grocer’s 


If these lamps were not so dim, you 


should hear them read. 

Johnson. The ancients said of Love, 
that he had been cradled on rocks, 
and suckled by tigers. 

Savage. What of that? 

Johnson. It is astonishing under 
what unfavourable circumstances 
etical enthusiasm, which is one of the 
finest movements of the soul, will 
sometimes thrive and fructify. I do 
not much wonder at Cervantes have 
ing written Don Quixote in prison; 
for it would appear that the assem. 
bling of humorous conceptions is a 
harsh and hardy operation of the mind, 
and not liable to interruption from 
slight inconveniences. We find hw 
mour among men, whom the ri 
of their situation have entirely Hum 
ed to tenderness. Take, for instance, 
sailors and ome ae 

Savage. What do you sw to be 
the hardiest of all faculties 

Johnson. That of ratiocination, sir. 
But it requires to be supported. When 
I lived, as at one time I was obliged 
to do, upon four pence a-day, I ex- 
perienced frequent defalcation of men 
tal activity. 

Savage. Starvation may enfeeble the 
faculties, but in me it leaves the pas- 
sions as active as ever. It leaves me 
still the same proud and incontrollable 
Richard Savage. 

Johnson. Nature has probably o- 
dered things in such a manner, that 
our personal energies shall be the last 
to suffer from bodily exhaustion.’ In 
many cases the intellectual faculties 
may be considered as mere su 
ities ; while, on the other hand, the 

nal energies are requisite to’ 

t in our intercourse with human 
society, even although they should 
have some ill-directed tendencies, a! 
fear is the case with yours. 

Savage. I will permit you to say 
Mr Johnson, for I know you are my 
friend. 


Chung 
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_ Johnson. After dinner, sir, I gene- 
rally feel inclined to meditation. Read- 
ing is then less le to me, be- 
cause of the trouble of holding the 
book to my eyes. 

Savage. When do you dine? 

Johnson. Generally at three. is 

Savage. Heigho! you are a happy 
ae Nes will cote do credit to 
literature, when poor Savage—— 

Johnson. Nay, sir, do not speak 
thus. I am but a harmless drudge, a 
word-hunter—little worthy of being 
envied. He that deludes his imagi- 
nation with golden dreams of the dig- 
nity of literature, need only enter the 
garret of the lexicographer, and see him 
at his diurnal task, to be convinced 
that learning is honoured only in its 
results, and not in the person of the 

r. 

Savage. Have you visited my Lord 
Chesterfield lately ? 

Johnson. Why, no, sir. I found 
that I was kept waiting for hours in 
the anti-chamber, while his Lordship 
was engaged with such persons as 
Cibber. 

Savage. D—n him. Stupid scound- 
rel! Fellows like that get on well 
wherever they go. 

Johnson. And what if they do, sir? 
They are more gainly, sir, than we, 
hecause they are meaner. You are 
to consider that theix progress is pur- 
chased by the loss of what we think 
one of the greatest luxuries in life, 
namely, the habit of following the 
wayward impulses of personal inclina- 
tion. Sir, the man who approaches 
people like Chesterfield must not have 
any humours of his own. Now, sir, 
I am not one of those who can clear 
their foreheads, and look pleasant 
whenever occasion requires. I love 
to be as sour as I please. Mea virtu- 
le me involvo. 

Savage. But surely Lord Chester- 
field oyght to make some distinction 
between —— 

Johnson, Chesterfield, I believe, 
does as we ourselves would do in his 
situation. He knows what it is to be 
a courtier, and he expects to be court- 
ed in his turn, for whatever he has to 
give. 

Savage. Learning and worth ought— 

Johnson. Nay, sir, do not talk stuff. 
Learning and worth may pace the 
streets, and reflect on their own merits 
jill they are weary, but the world has 
ather matters to think of. Personal 
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ualities do not rise in society, unless 

eir possessor has the art of making 
them subservient to the wants of oth- 
ers. A man who appears at Vanity 
Fair, with a species of merchandise 
which every person can do without, 
will only be laughed at if he gives 
himself airs. 

Savage. Who lies here? —Some one 
sleeping upon a bulk. Poor fellow ! 
his coat ap to have seen better 
days. His hat has dropped off, and 
may: perhaps become the prey of some 
light-fingered passenger. Shall I a- 
waken him ? 

Johnson. Is it an author ? 

Savage. I am uncertain. He does 
not seem to be a drunkard ; for he 
breathes quite freely. I rather think 
it is an author. 

Johnson. Do you know the indivi- 
dual ? 

Savage. I believe it is a Mr An- 
drew Carmichael, a young man from 
Scotland, author of an elegant little 
poem, entitled the Woes of Genius. 

Johnson. Nay, sir, if he is from 
Scotland, let him lie. 

Savage. The poor young man will 
lose his hat. 

Johnson. Sir, a Scotchman has no 
need of a hat. It only supplies 
warmth and stimulus to the seat of 
knavery. 

Savage. If you will allow me to 
make you acquainted with this gentle- 
man, you will find his conversation 
well calculated to remove these pre- 
possessions. Ho! friend ; get @ 
Don’t you recollect Sayage P—Ah, 
Derrick ! is it you? 

Derrick. For whom did you take 
me? 

Savage. For the poor lad Car- 
michael. The Woes of Genius, you 
know. 

Derrick. You need not look for 
him. He is off the list. 

Savage, How? What say you? 

Derrick. Tucked himself. up the 
other morning. "Tis a shocking story ; 
but he was desperate. He was ori- 
ginally a tutor in a Scottish family, 
where he gaye so little satisfaction, 
that he was turned off, and came to 
London full of exthorshtp, When he 
first arrived, he used to dine at a shill- 
ing chop-house, By degrees, however. 
he came down to a sixpenny one, and 
then to a fourpenny one. ards 
he became i , and lived only 
when he could. In the meantime, his 
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reeine and dtess fell off rapidly. 
He hollow and yellow about the 
eye and was seldom seen as formerly 

t the booksellers’ shops. He used 
to com elegies, however, full of 
the most high-sounding phrases, and 
recite them aloud with passionate em- 
phasis. Gradually he lost heart, even 
at this. His pride began to be sapped, 
and his hopes to leave him, and the 
catastrophe—— 

Savage. Was what you have told 
us. Say no more about it. 

Derrick. Your seryant, Mr John- 
son. You see that I have just been 
taking a nap in an easy way. Our 
friend, Savage, prefers walking. He 
is so little fond of stone cushions, that 
I believe he would not lie still, even 
if a sculptor were to provide him with 
one in Westminster Abbey. : 

Johnson, Westminster Abbey !— 
Why, sir, that is a long look forward. 

Savage. Yet the love of fame is a 
noble propensity. 

Johnson. The love of fame, sir, 
never made a great man. When an 
individual extraordinary 
faculties, the pleasure of exercising 
them is what first sets him a-going. 
Fame, or what is more powerful, 
money, may afterwards be necessary 
to overcome his jndolence, and to 
make him encounter the labour of 
committing his mental riches to such 
a vehicle as will transfer them to other 
minds. But all great advances of 
thought, and achievements of con 
tion, are made from the love of think- 
ing and conceiving; and all artists 
who become eminent, become so from 
the love of their art. We see, on the 
stage, that bad actors are continually 
wooing and consulting the audience 
with their eyes ; but good actors seem 
wrapt up in their own feelings. 

Derrick. You will admit, however, 
that the love of fame sometimes 
prompts men to great actiéns. Wit- 
ness the heroes of antiquity, some of 
whom were almost entirely actuated 
by this passion. 

Johnson. Why, sir, that is a differ- 
ent thing. Although the love of fame 
will not confer genius or intellect, it 
may induce an individual to persevere 
in such a laudable course of conduct, 
as will secure the applause of his fel- 
low citizens who profit by it ; and in- 
deed if fame were to be obtained only 
by good actiotis, vanity would be the 
best of all passions, since it would 
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make us as zealous in serving man, . 


kind as ourselves. But the mere love 
of a respectable reputation is a better 
principle. It urges us to no mi 

and it restrains us from much evil. 

Savage. table reputation ‘is 
not enough to slake the thirst of rest. 
less minds; and we see around ug 
multitudes, who, rather than remain 
merely respectable, push forward into 
notoriety, and become ridiculous, 
These are the men upon whom the 
snug and cautious members of soci 
pour forth the vials of their wrath, 
We are all fond of fame in our hearts; 
but some have sense enough to per. 
ceive that it is beyond their reach; 
and their suppressed hopes are natu- 
rally enough changed into malice a. 
gainst bolder adventures. 

Derrick. Which is felt, to their 
cost, by unsuccessful authors, players, 
politicians, orators, schemers, be. 

Johnson. In society, sir, there isa 
sort of conventional status, which may 
be acquired by any individual who 
lives secundum bonos mores. But 
when a man becomes a candidate for 
celebrity, he ventures upon different 
ground. He abandons his conven 
tional status, and throws his weight 
upon his personal pretensions ; and he 
must sink or swim along with them. 

Derrick. The life of a professed au- 
thor is certainly far from being a ‘= 
quil one. It is a state of severe trial, 
unless his talents and good fortune are 
such as to convey him aloft into the 
arm-chair of established reputation. 

Johnson. Arm-chair enjoyment, sir, 
is the lot of few. 

Derrick. 1 wish I had followed the 
trade of a grocer, as was originally in- 
tended by my friends in Holborn. I 
should then have speedily acquired @ 
large chin and a cheerful eye, and be- 
come like one of those over-grown 
rascals whom I see wallowing in ¢lo- 
ver behind their counters. No lite 
por! Mae a would then have dis- 
turbed my repose; and my gossip- 
pings would 
Broughton’s last boxing-match, or the 
Cock-lane ghost. 

Savage. Have you heard any thing 
new concerning the Cock-lane’ ree 
ponses ? : 

Derrick. Nothing. But as I passed 


ave been only about: 


through Cock-lane about an hour ago, - 


I saw numerous carriages stopping st 


the house. Some of them brought la-. 


dies of rank, and others set down 
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in full dress, with powder- 
ed hair and black silk stockings. I 
never saw such a bustle. Some of the 
audience are said to bring biscuit in 
their ets, to enable them to sus- 
tain the fatigues of the night; and 
others chew figs to disguise the chat- 
tering of their teeth. The whole is 
conducted with a solemnity that shakes 
the firmest nerves. 

Savage. What a strange species of 
infatuation ! 

Johnson. (Solemnly.) Gentlemen, 
I must leave you. 

Savage. We need not part yet. We 
shall accompany you home. 

Johnson. (Angrily.) Nay, sir, I 
am not going home. 

Derrick. Where, then? 

Johnson. (Sternly.) Sir, ’tis not 
agreeable to me to be questioned. I 
bid you good night. 

Derrick. He is off. What can be 
the meaning of this ? 

Savage. I have a shrewd suspicion 
that this man, venerable for his learn- 

, and formidable for superior in- 

ect, is now stalking towards Cock- 
lane. He has an unaccountable hank- 
ering after the marvellous. 

Derrick. Impossible ! 

Savage. It would grieve me to of- 
fend him by dogging his steps, but we 
can follow, unobserved, at a distance. 
The lion must be tracked warily. 
Softly—softly—there he goes—just in 
the direction I expected. I was sure 
of it. 


a oe 
KIDD AND BRANDE.* 


No being can be more tenderly alive 
to the very semblance of offence, or, to 
use a common sort of phrase, more 
thin-skinned, than an Oxford profes- 
sor. We have a very high respect for 
the ancient university itself; we scorn 
and despise the paltry attacks which 
were made upon its general character 
and usefulness a few years ago, by cer- 
tain sceptical wits, who cannot be per- 
suaded that there is any thing either 
good or great beyond the petty sphere 





* An Answer to a Charge against the 
English Universities contained in the Sup- 
lement to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 

J. Kidd, M.D. Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Oxford. Sold by J. 
Parker and by R. Bliss, Oxford ; and Messrs 
Rivington, London. 1818. 
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of their own unambitious and ignorant 
self-complacency. But even upon that 
occasion, we must say, there ap 
to us to be something not a little ridi- 
culous in the furious zeal with which 
so many grave academics laid aside the 
sober honours of the inactive toga, and 
started forth in the unwonted and un- 
natural succinetness of the sagum, to 
repell the assault of a ‘‘ telum imbelle 
sine ictu” which had glanced with im-~ 
potent malignity against the venerable 
towers of their Alma Mater. A tutor, 
or professor of this time-hallowed se- 
minary, feels as severely the slightest 
sarcasm against its character, as a sen- 
timental lover does an imputation a- 
inst the chastity of his mistress. 
rapped in the sable swaddling-bands 
of his dignity, and strutting for ever 
under echoing arches, he soon comes 
to fancy himself a constituent part of 
the gloomy and gothic grandeur which 
is familiar to his eye. He is satisfied 
that he is a fixture; and, with excuse- 
able vanity, dreams that it is his busi- 
ness to be a prop, where nature and 
art have only meant him to be e pen- 
dicle. 

A more amusing instance of the ab- 
surd excitability of the Oxonian pride, 
has not often heen exhibited than in 
this formal little pamphlet of Dr Kidd. 
The doctor himself is, we understand, 
a man of much modesty and merit, 
and withal, one who has commonly 
been supposed to be a great deal more 
free from the besetting prejudices of 
the place than almost any of his breth- 
ren. If a man of his acknowledged 
eminence and excellence can disp 
so much violence upon so little provo-~ 
cation, what must be the exquisite 
soreness felt upon similar occasions by 
the every-day members of the order to 
which his name is an ornament,—the 
mere common-place masters of arts, 
and bachelors, and doctors of divinity, 
who imagine themselves to be exem- 
plifying the highest -possible glories of 
the “* contemplative life” of the Peripa- 
tetics, when they are swaggering along 
Christ-church meadow, or assisting in 
all the ineffable grandeur of dulness, 
at the diurnal solemnities of the high 
table ? 

The wrath, however, of these ordi- 
nary graduates, intense and ebullient 
as its heat may be, commonly evapor- 
ates in ‘the harmless shape of high- 
church toasts, and songs from The Sau- 
sage, uttercd with the full emphasis of 
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indignation, to the sympathising audi- 
ence of a common room. To such 
transitory, but adequate instruments of 
academical resentment, we think it 
might have been wise in the worthy 
Professor of Chemistry to have left the 
vindication of the university from the 
aspersions of Mr Brande. But we 
must put our readers in possession of 
the facts before we can expect them to 
adopt the opinion which we have 
formed. It is fair that the plaintiff 
should be permitted to open the case 
for himself. 

** In a dissertation on © oe of 
chemical philosophy, written by Mr Brande, 
and refited to the Su plement to the fourth 
and editions of the Bacay, i ar Bri- 
tannica, it is t, * exce in 
the schools of London and Edinb og Seg 
mistry, as a branch of education, is either 
entirely neglected, or, what is perhaps worse, 
superficially and imperfectly taught.’ And 
it is added, that ‘ this is es y the case 
at the English universities, and that the 
Londen pharmacopeia is a record of the 
want of chemical knowledge where it is most 
imperiously required.’ ; 

* As Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, { am, to a certain extent, 
necessarily implicated in the om here 
brought forward ; and I naturally feel de- 
sirous of defending myself against it; though, 
jn the opinion of some, I may be thought to 
compromise the dignity of the University, 
in answering an accusation made by an in- 
dividual not educated among its members, 
and probably, therefore, an incompetent 
judge of the scope of an academical educa- 
tion. But I respect Mr Brande, both on 
account of the honourable rank he holds as 

to the royal society, and still more 
on account of his a — 
the tion of ti istry ; an 
s' fe ha if’ in pvatver work that he 
has advanced an assertion not warranted in 
fact, I may remove from his mind a preju- 
dice, the existence of which I have perceiy- 
ed with much regret.” 

Now, we really must not hesitate to 
say, that, in our humble opinion, Dr 
Kidd has here fallen into the very er- 
ror which he alludes to in his next 

ph, as a distinguishing one of 

the times. Wherefore all this mighty 
respect for that most absurd and pom- 
pous of all lecturers and essayists, Mr 
illiam Thomas Brande? If he be 
not one of “ those obscure and jlliter- 


* ate sciolists whom the easy courtesy of 


the present age would dignify with the 


‘name of philosopher,” who, we should 


like to be informed, are the persons so 
flescribed by Dr Kidd? Had any seri- 


gus charge been made upon the uni- 


versity of Oxford by Sir Hum 

Davy, or Professor Leslie, we 

have pardoned a zealous academie for 
some impatience to wipe off the stig, 
ma. But really the smooth gentleman 
who talks to the fine ladies at the 
ms Institution,* about primitive 
rocks, and secondary rocks, granite, 
porphyry, syenite, and serpentine, in 
a style of rumbling solemnity, com. 
pounded of the worst things about 
Darwin and Pinkerton,—and amuses 
and delights the same enviable audience 
with the leaps of dead frogs, and the 
other awe-inspiring wale of the 
Galvanic battery,—-this important pers 
son, even though he has been permit- 





* To give our country readers an idea of 
his manner, we quote a few sentences from 
Mr Brande’s very self-complacent essa 
** on the Rise and Progress of the R 
institution.” 

** Nor of less importance are the popular 
lectures delivered weekly in our theatre. It 
is here that we. behold a sight not to be 

ralleled in the civilized world. It is 

ither that our countrymen flock to give 
their all-powerful countenance to pursuits 
which ennoble the mind. While beauty 
and fashion continue to patronize mental 
improvement, it will ever be unfashionable 
to be uninformed ; while the female classes 
exert their influence to keep alive a love of 
instruction, it will be doubly disgraceful for 
men to be ignorant, And while we ac- 
knowl with gratitude the benefit which 
science derives from a patronage which is as 
irresistible as it is extensive, justice calls up- 
on us to rebut the charge of fickleness. 
Since the first foundation of the institution, 
the female part of our audiences has never 
deserted us. Long may the ladies of Lon- 
don continue to derive ‘ that healthy and 
refined amusement, which results from 9 
perception of the variety and harmony ex- 
isting in the kingdoms of nature, and to en- 
courage the study of those more elegant de- 
partments of science which at once tend to 
exalt the understanding and purify the 
heart.” 

We cannot follow this more vf td 
than by the well-known lines of the poet. 
“« They say that learning is diffused and 

eral 


general, 
And taste and understanding are so come 
mon ; 
J’d rather see a sweep-boy suck a penny roll, 
Than listen to a criticising woman. 
And as for chemistry, the time of dinner all, 
Thank God, I then have other things to 
do, man, 
aye *gainst the fair were coarse and 


8 ? 
I’ve seen in breeches many a true blue 
ing.” ODOHERTY, 
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ted to write one of the introductory 
dissertations in the Supplement to the 


Edinburgh Encyci ia, need not, 
we think, have been treated with quite 
so much. respect by a learned and grave 
functionary of the University of Ox- 
ford. The illustrious chemist of the 
institution is, to be sure, himself a 
yery liberal person. Hear with what 
amiable condescension he talks of the 
lectures which such men as Thomas 
Campbell and Coleridge have delivered 
within the walls of this fashionable 
seminary. One would almost be in- 
clined to imagine that Mr Brande did 
believe, genius may be well employed 
out of the laboratory. 

« In favour of the fine arts, we blush not 
to say that we sometimes relax the academic 


® strictness of our laws. We consider it no 


disgrace, that the first masters of poetry, elo- 
quence, and music, have been heard within 
our walls; and we cannot blame the taste 
which has drawn overflowing crowds to lis- 
ten to the charms of such attractive sounds. 
Even the most rigid critic, we may be al- 
lowed to hope, will not condemn the policy 
of laying under contribution the pleasures of 
the lighter muses to enliven the severer 
studies of their graver sisters.’’ 

There is something in all this so 
utterly ridiculous, that we wonder Dr 
Kidd could treat any assault upon the 
university or its professors, coming 
from the same quarter, otherwise than 
with good-humoured indifference, or, 
at the most, with silent contempt. 
But granting that some reply was ex- 
pedient, Dr Kidd was certainly the 
most proper person to make it ; and 
we think he has done so very effectu- 
ally, although at somewhat too much 
length. 

** It is evident,” says he, ‘* to those who 
reflect on the subject, that the whole tenor 
of an academical education, so far at least 
as intellectual endowments are concerned, 
regards the general improvement of its 
members, rather than their qualification for 
any particular profession: and hence the 
trite objection, so often even now brought 
forward, that the physical and experimental 
sciences are here neglected, can only proceed 
from want of candour or of information. 
For a candid and enlightened mind would 
readily allow, that though the discipline of 
classical and mathematical studies is well 
calculated to form the groundwork of excel- 
lence in the physical and experimental sci- 
ences, the converse of this is by no means 
true; witness the deficiency, both with re- 
Spect to taste and reasuning, in the literary 
productions of individuals, whose fame in 
other FB conor deservedly ranks high in the 
scientific and prefessional world. 
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‘* The physical and experimental sciences 
then are not neglected in this place. They 
are not cultivated, indeed, to the same ex 
tent as in some other schools ; but they are 
cultivated so far as is compatible with the 
views of a system of education : and 
hence the object of the lecturers in the seve~ 
ral branches of those sciences is, rather to 
present a liberal illustration of their princi« 
ples and practical application, than to run 
into the minutie of a ical, or even a 
philosophical, detail of facts. These branches 
of science, in this at least, may be 
considered with reference to divinity, clas. 
sics, and mathematics, in the same light as 
the supernum war-horses of Homer’s 
chariots ; which were destined to assist, but 
not to regulate, the progress of their nobler 
fellow-coursers. 

** With respect to Chemistry, indeed, it 
is the opprobrium of that science, if science 
it may even yet be called, that though it has . 
at once dazzled and ameliorated the condi- 
tion of the world by the discoveries of phi- 
losophers like Davy, Scheele, and Wolla- 
ston, it has in some respects debased the 
character of Phi y itself. It has been 
the means, that is, of elevating to the title 
of philosophers a host of individuals, whose 
talents. were just equal to that species of 
inductive reasoning, the natute of which 
has been of late years so egregiously mis- 
taken, and its importance so absurdly main- 
tained. That man, in truth, must be pos- 
sessed of but ordinary abilities, who eannot 
draw a general conclusion from a number 
of analogous facts continually passing before 
his eyes; while, after all, it must be genius 
alone that can penetrate beyond the limits 
which oneensy confine it, and connect at 
once the distant or hidden links in a chain 
of philosophical reasoning. It was genius 
in its fairest form and happiest hour, which 
discovered to Sir Hum) Davy the con- 
nexion between the cooling power of a mes 
tallic surface and the extinction of contigu- 
ous flame ; which taught him to extend the 
application of an abstract principle to the 
preservation of human life; and added thus 
a more lasting wreath of honour to his 
temples, than the decomposition of potash 
or of all the alkalies in nature er ever 
have conferred. 

** And undoubtedly Lord Bacon did not 
look forward to those triumphs overt 
the mysteries of the ma world, whiclt 
some seem to expect from the inductive 
method. He only maintained, what I be« 
lieve no one is now disposed to deny, that 
without induction founded on experiment 
or observation, no advances could be rea< 
sonably ex in the physical sciences: 
but a mind imbued so deeply with the spirit 
and matter of ancient learning, was not 
likely to overlook the advantages to be de- 
rived. from the discipline of a classical edu- 
cation. And if superiority of intellect be 
shewn in the choice of those experiments or 
observations on which induction is to rest, 
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and this I think no one will attempt to con- 
trovert, it is in the highest degree probable, 
that the same mind will be more or less 
successfully exerted in the prosecution of 
any particular branch of science, in propor- 
tion as its powers have been previously ex- 
ercised by the discipline of general educa- 
tion: not indeed that education can com- 
municate new powers to the mind, but that 
it improves those which it naturally pos- 
sesses, and enables it to direct them at once 
to the most appropriate points of observa- 
tion. In saying this, however, I do not 
mean to disparage those self-elevating powers 
of extraordinary talents which occasionally 
are found to supersede the necessity of any 
education, being at once the master and 
scholar of themselves. 

** If indeed Mr Brande had asserted, that 
chemistry was imperfectly cultivated by the 
generality of the members of the English 
universities, he would doubtless have as- 
serted a truth, and a truth of which the 
reason is sufficiently obvious ; since nearly 
ninety-nine out of every hundred there edu- 
cated, are destined not for the profession of 
medicine, nor for commerce, but for the 
church, or the bar, or the diplomatic de- 

ents of the state. I would ask there- 
any reasonable person, not whether it 
is likely, but whether it would be desirable, 
that the preparation for such grave and 
important duties should be interrupted by 
more than a passing attention to pursuits, 
which can only be hereafter cultivated as a 
liberal relaxation from severer studies and 
ents. But if in after life the inter- 
of the more important duties should 
afford sufficient leisure for the cultivation of 
natural science, there is no reason why it 
may not be cultivated; and there are 
among the members of the university, and 
I am proud in reckoning some of them in 
the number of my nearest friends, who have 
thus contributed to the advancement not 
only of chemistry, but of other branches of 
natural knowledge.” 

Chemistry is a science (if indeed 
that name can as yet be rightly applied 
to it) which can give no man any title 
to eminence, unless he devotes to it 
the whole of his time, and increases 
its boundaries in some remarkable 
manner, by the united efforts of ge- 
nius,and labour. They who are really 
ambitious of the name of chemists 
must not expect to obtain their object 
by attending the lectures either of Mr 
Brande or Dr Kidd, or of any other 
teacher. All that these men can do 
for them, is to give them the elements 
of the art of making experiments ; and 
unless they apply what they have thus 
learned, immediately and indefati- 
gably, to the purposes of solitary study, 
they a just as well have never 
entered the doors of the lecture-room. 
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their attendance upon him. Such 
learning may be a good enough prepa- 
ration for the 
' Daily ¢ tea is ready’ 

Smug coterie, and literary lady ;” 
But truly, that any university should 
be ridiculed for not furnishing all its 
disciples with such “ — of proof,” 
appears to us to be not a little amusing. 
f'she provides an intelligent professor, 
who teaches regularly, to such as are 
inclined, the initiatory part of the 
science, and furnishes every adequate 
facility to those who wish to go deeper® 
into its mysteries, we apprehend she 
does all that any man who has ever 
thought seriously upon the nature and 
purposes of academical education will 
suppose to be her duty. Oxford, we 
believe, does all this. Dr Kidd is a 
man of much eminence in all those 
branches of learning which belong to 
his profession ; and he delivers every 
year within a.trifle of as many lectures 
as are given even at Guy’s Hospital 
His course is. numerously attended, 
and it deserves to be so. What more 
could the university do, unless she 
were to require specimens of chemical 
skill from her candidates for degrees? 
We hope the time is far distant when 
she shall adopt any such schemes, to 
gratify the capricious taste of such pe- 
tulant admonitors as Mr Brande. 


—<=_>_——- 


POETICAL ACCOUNT OF AN OXFORD 
EXAMINATION. 


MR EDITOR, 
I am happy to inform you, that your 
excellent Magazine is daily increasi 
in favour both with the graduate an 
under-graduate part of this university. 
I enclose you a poetical epistle, writ- 
ten by a young gentleman of our col 
lege some years ago. It was ad 
to his father in the country, and ac- 
companied by Dr Coplestone’s first 
pamphlet against the Edinburgh Re- 
view. At the time the whole univer- 
sity was kept in hot water by that now 
forgotten controversy. If you insert 
this, I shall be happy to send you, 
from time to time, any jeu»-d'e 


[June 
Of what benefit is it to the mindof 
any man, to have a few superficial no. 
tions of the properties of oxides and 
alkalies? And even Mr Brande, we 
presume, will not pretend that his 
auditors derive any thing more from 
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which may be circulated among us. 
Iam, Sir, with much — your 
obedient servant, he 

C. €. C., Oxford, May 14, k 5 





To the REv. Dr 


SINCE ~ cold-cutting jibes of that Northern 
eview 
Have mone and teased uncle Toby and 





I'm execadingly happy i in sending ag you. down 
A defence, which is making much noise in 
this town, 


Of all our old learning and fame immemo- 
rial 


Which is said to be writ by a fellow of Oriel ; 
oo designed to elude your com- 


Of presentinga pictureof thingsas they stand ; 
oping crs you asaya see, 


Very much since you entered in seventy-three. 
Her externals, indeed, remain nearly alike, 
With a reverend awe the beholder to strike; 
—The scarfs of our masters—the wigs of our 


doctors— 
The staves of our bull dogs—the sleeves of 


our proctors;— 
Though, e’en here, some small matters, it 


must be confessed, 

Have been changed, and the men are less 
decently drest. 

Some rules to oblivion are ing, 


And oe under some gowns boots and gai- 
are peeping, 

But the thi things which are marked by most 
grave alterations, 

Are the Schools, without doubt, and the 
EXAMINATIONS. 

You ane. of old, ’twas a thing under- 

These sieht "almost be managed by puppets 

saber 


The seamtiagy of pulpits, the bowing, the 
chatting, 


The chopping of Logic, the rhyming of La- 
These hinge had no value, except as fore- 
Of fine flowing bumpers and fat greasy din- 
And a Bachelor’ gown adorned every young 
Who could _ the Examining Masters a 
Ye Setumian times! thousands sigh o’er 
Sapelnntan return is not distant, perhaps. 
But, at presents these things wear a different 
They have ave managed it so, sir, by hook or by 
That, from honour, *tis now quite a rarity 


grown 
To see a young gentleman alter his gown. 
Vou. III. 






Their questions so strict are, their looks are 
He’s a “icky young, og cha an squeeze 
What peril, 


From four 
the i bene 

While a = appears humming 
and ham 

No pity they feel for your stuttering and 
stammering ; 

They screw up their brows, and their eye- 
brows they knit, 

The more burning your blush is, the sharp- 
er’s their wit ; 

At each attic retort, rund thelr Fun 

You the titter can hear round the Tun, 

Till you’re quite overpowered with their dig- 
nified fun ; 

At a hint, you may seat yourself 

own 

And relinquish all hopes of a graduate-gown, 

Till you line with more Greek your unclas- 
sical crown. 


modest merit environs 
ry young masters just hot off 


But if dismal the terror of PLUCKING ap- 
For a plaster tale you may prick up your 


a ee ae 

The far different fate of a fortunate man. 

Our college, ’tis fit my dear father should 
know, 

Turned out a crack man, about two months 


ago, 
Very strong in his Greek, as a cucumber cool, 
So we went in a body and crowded the school. 


First, according to rule, came the book of 
the Law, 

For Divinity still keeps, in Oxford, the pas, 

But a soon gave it o’er, when they plain- 
y perceived 

He could answer so well as to what they be- 
lieved. 

Every doctrine so perfect ! no slip could they 


Smelling strong of the zeal of an Orthodox 
mind 
Every Catholic claim with some Scripture 
confoun: 


ding ; 
The unbroken succession of Bishops ex- 


pounding ; 
Abhorring, like hell, Mr Gibbon’s i 
And expressing a scorn of the Bible runeh 


In philosophy next they his bottom must 


And the creed of the Aristotelian church, 

By the worship of ages to Oxford endeared, 
And almost on a par with the gospel revered ; 
But so brazen his face is, in vain do they 


bully, 
And baz hin wih Seen Plato, and 


stesohenti rails at the obscene, 

lovingly talks of the 

And so intimate seems with the stoical sage, 

remanence re for the flower 
the age. ; 
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One wipe at the new Caledonian creed,— _I for hours could goon, but isdone, 

One snuffie en at Stewart and Reid— So hellone me, dase Sather, foe nana 

And so to the histories let us proceed. 8. S$. 
Cc. C. C., 1810. 


A few facts such as Fellows of Colleges quote 


us, 

Nothing trivial orrecent, fromold Herodotus, 

About dumb men that spake, and huge 
mountains cut through, 

And old Ocean, the mutineer, scourged black 
and blue ; 

Showers of flame, or of hailstones, each 
twenty pound heavy, 

Or a calf with four queues as recorded by 


Livy.— 

If to these bea skill in belles lettres annexed, 

And two or three botchings of schylus’ 
text ; 

And two or thrée dozen of Horace’s rhymes, 

Rendered into such prose as a puff of “* the 
TIMEs ;” 

And two or three metres of Pindar corrected ; 

And two or three tid bits of Ovid dissected ; 

While great greasy grizzle wigs gloats con 


amore, 
O’er the tickling details of each delicatestory. 
** If you please, rather louder, young gen- 


man,” bawling, 
Lazy streams of delight from their blobber 
lips falling. 
When all this is accomplished, it cometh to 
pass, 
That they put our young miracle in the first 


class ; 


ing! what dining ! 
Await the sweet blossom of merit so shining ! 
What fumbling of Doctors ! of Deans what 


t 
ti Gs tants af Nails Bins When onan 
ing! what pressing ! 
Of ay Apri and blue-stocking 
nymphs, 
Of the prodigy’s features to ravish a glimpse ! 
If an Ori ip vacant be, 
No manhas a chance, my dear father, but he ; 
Our own dear, adorable, clever crack man, 
Is pursuing in fact the identical plan. 


If old Oxford proceed in the way she is in, 

What though Sidney may chatter, and 
Playfair may grin ! 

Ineffective rebounds, from her armourof steel, 

The venomous dart of the ** wee reekit deil,” 

Adhering ng 0 rules that by Alfred were plan- 


And rooting French principles out of the 

We through age of glory shall still be the 
; same 

We covet no new metaphysical fame,— 


We desire not to nurture a chemical race,— 
No! great Oxford disdains to be moved 


from her 
co teeth of her Chancellor 
Neither Papists nor Methodists minding ing a fig, 
Sal jvhaheennt Beanie poe 


unfading 
The great mother of Churchmen and Tories 
appears. 


—— 


THE OLD INDIAN AND ALPINA. 
MR EDITOR, 
We have read the letters of the Old 
Indian, and of Alpina, without bed 
much edified by the plan of refg 
proposed by the gentleman, or by the 
nal abuse, and flippant repartee, 
resorted to by the lady. It is much 
the fashion, indiscriminately to censure 
all the amusements of the young ; but, 
while we lament the dissipation of the 
youth of the present day, we cong 
the excess alone as the error, and thi 
it immaterial whether a country-dance 
or minuet claim the undivided atten. 
tion of rational beings, during so many 
months of every year. We do not see 
any thing criminal in a ball, when itis 
only an occasional amusement ; and 
we very much suspect that the young 
lady who would allow the too familiar 
pressure of her toe at a rout, might 
possibly be as willing to submit to the 
same indignity under the i 
leaves of a tea-table. From the hay 
temperament of our countrymen, 
occasional gaieties of their youth seem 
in no way to unfit them for the ful- 
filment of their duties as wives and 
mothers ;—in our Scotch metropolis, 
we see those very girls who, a few 
years ago, have appeared entirely en- 
grossed with the effect of their own 
appearance at the last ball, and with 
preston for the next, transformed 
y the magic torch of Hymen into 
sober heads of families, and consider- 
ing it an exertion to pay an occasional 
visit to a country neighbour. 

We must confess, that husband- 
hunting seems more the propensity 
which induces mothers to the inju- 
dicious display of their daughters in 
every crowd during a winter's cam- 
paign, than any wish to see them dis- 
tinguished as the votaries of folly. In- 
deed we have sometimes been unable 
to suppress a smile, when we have seen 
a country laird’s wife renounce the su- 

intendence of her pigs and poultry, 

y to Edinburgh, and at once com- 
mence patroness of all fashionable en- 
tertainments ; plunge, night after 
night, into every dissipation, with the 
sole view of bringing out and 4 
ing an establishment for her daughters. 
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There is an offence to delicacy in 
this system, which cannot be suffi- 
ciently reprobated ; and we have often 
seen a pretty modest girl shrink before 
the silly eagerness of a shewing-off 
mother, when compelled to make a 
display of her accamplishments to 
every puppy who is deemed rich 
to hear the song of Maria,— 
the harp of Julia,—or to be favoured 
with a sight of Matilda’s sketches from 
nature. ne own ourselves pe pond 
fended by the gross indelicacy of thi 
hl than if the young ladies 
were taken into public merely to ac- 
quire a taste for the incessant and un- 
varying routine of a fashionable life ; 
but experience shews, that to those 
who obtain the d desideratum, the 
uences of their early initiation 
into the Scotch gay world are by no 
means prejudicial. The natural love 
of our countrywomen for their hus- 
bands and children, together with the 
smallness of their fortunes, induce 
them, with admirable grace, to re- 
nounce the cloying charms of a dissi- 
pated life, for the sober joys of their 
own fire-side. We must however con- 
fess, that a very numerous body, we 
mean the old maids, who have not 
domestic ties to counteract their early 
introduction to folly, are often suffer- 
ers from the present system, and do 
not seem to remember, that showing 
their poor old faces at every card-table 
in town, can scarcely be considered a 
a fit occupation for immortal beings. 
We think, Mr Editor, we hear you 
ask our intention in thus addressing 
you? Why then, our wish is hereby 
to say, we do not look upon ourselves 
as at all renouncing the character of 
thinking beings, because, when young, 
we sometimes dance at a ball! But 
though we condemn the pertness of 
Alpina to the Old Indian, his last let- 
ter evidently corroborates the truth of 
Alpina’s remark, that his own inability 
to relish tripping in the fairy ring, is a- 
lone the cause of the preference he gives 
to a fat dinner, over sipping lemonade 
among the votaries Terpsichore. 
Let men and women try to improve 
the rational part of their nature, and 
we shall only object to those amuse- 
ments which are criminal in their 
tendency, or when, instead of the oc- 
casional relaxation, they become the 
business of life ; and let mothers teach 
their daughters, that it is quite pos- 
sible to live without matrimony, and 
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that, whether single or married, they 
are alike responsible for the use they 
make of their time, as candidates for a 
kingdom where there is neither mar- 
vying nor giving in marriage.—I have 
e honour to be, Mr Editor, your 
Constant Reaper. 
6th June 1818. 


—_— 


NOTICE OF ZACHARIE BOYD’s “ LasT 
BATTEL OF THE SOULE.” 


MR EDITOR, 
I happened lately to be 

among some old books belonging to a 
friend of mine, who has a very. com- 
aur page Bl the th i 
works whi in Scotland, 
from the hea” of the Reformation 
down to nearly the middle of the last 
century. The following title 
struck my eye: “‘ The Last Battel of 
the Soule in Death. By Mr Zacharie 
Boyd. Edinburgh, 1629.” The au- 
thor I had often heard mentioned as 
having exerted his genius in a metri-« 
cal — of the Bible, and from 
what I heard of that production, 
I cannot say I anticipated much edifi« 
cation from his ‘‘ Last Battel.”—After 
having perused it, however, I may 
safely , that itis a very interest- 
ing book, and that, if I have derived 
no benefit from it, the fault is my own. 
It is evidently the production of a vi- 
gorous intellect, and of a strong, if 
not very refined, imagination, More- 
over, if we may judge from the work, 
Mr Zacharie Boyd must have been 
eminently qualified for that important 
part of the pastoral office~~the consola- 
tion of the sick. 

It is true, that the style of the times 
in which it was written, and of which 
it hath a strong savour, is scarcely ad- 
apted to the fastidious taste of this po- 
lished age ; but many of your readers, 
I am persuaded, will not on that ac- 
count turn away with disgust from a 
work of real intrinsic merit. 

As the book is bag fag to be met 
with, I shall take liberty of ex~ 
tracting from it some passages which 
may give your readers a idea of 
it. It is divided into eight conferen- 


ony vale ls ae es eee 
a man spiri e. 
It pattie Ta the last of the 


former to his wife and children, and 
concludes with a dispute between the 


oo 
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Devil and the Angel Michael, touching 
the soul about to be disembodied. 

At the beginning of the conversa- 
tion, the sick man is sorely beset with 
temptations of different kinds. By his 
own confession, his attachment to the 
world is great, and it is not without a 
violent struggle that he is able to wean 
his thoughts from it. The faithful 

tor, however, is always at hand with 
is assistance, and uses the following 
argument to reconcile him to quit the 
world: “ Ifa lord should give to some 
of his tennants a cottage-house of clay, 
with some little piece of ground for 
colewort or cabbage for to live upon, 
saying, This will I give thee for my 
time ; but if afterward this lord 
should say, Fetch thee my good ser- 
vant out of his clattie cottage, and 
bring him to my palace, that he — 
eat at mine own table for ever: Tell 
me, if by the change that servant hath 
lost ; would that servant, think yee, 
sey No, Lord, I will not come to thy 
le, for thou hast promised me this 
cottage-house for my life time ? What 
lord in the land was ever troubled 
with such an answer?” 

Some conversation here ensues, but 
the minister’s words are not attended 
with any immediately wholesome ef- 
fect. e dying man continues to 
speak his mind plainly, and confesses, 
without hesitation, his carnal attach- 
ments. “ I have filled my barnes, 
and I desire to enjoy the fruits there- 
oe There is no man but hath = 

t paines, to reape some fruites 
of he babouts : I wish that death 
would excuse me for some years: ‘I‘his 
is my griefe, for I must be plain with 
you, I cannot well accord to leave such 
comforts.” After some farther argu- 
mentation, he still remains very much 
in the same state of feeling. ‘‘ I have 
latelie bought some heritage ; my ser- 
vants are plowing it; before I die I 
would wish once to reap the fruites 
thereof.” And again, “ My lands are 
laboured ; the harvest draweth neere ; 
there is a plentifull croppe upon the 

nd ; cornes and wheat and all a- 
nd.” 

At last, however, he givesin. He 
exclaims, “‘ Fye, fye, on my faultes 
and my folie: I foolishlie once thought 
that I should feather a nest into this 
world that should never be pulled 
down: Mine heart hath been bent 
toward this vanity, that I have nei- 
ther moved foote nor finger toward 
eternal life.” 
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Many interesting conversations now 
take place, in the course of which thé 
dying man has his doubts rem 
and his views greatly enlightened. Of 
the seasonable assistance of the pastor 
he seems fully sensible, and his gratis 
tude vents itself in the warmest exu 
pressions of obligation. The humble 
pastor is, however, far from attac 
any merit to his own labours. “ We 
who are pastors (says he,) are but the 
Lord’s spouts and cocks of his conduits, 
whereby his graces are conveyed unto 
the hearts of our hearers.” 

The advices which are bequeathed 
to the wife, may be listened to with 
advantage by the present generation. 

The husband seems aware of the 
danger that his spouse will not 
long to fill up the vacancy which hi 
death will occasion, and accordi 
admonishes her to content h 
without carnal marriage. “ As for 
thee, my spouse, now shortlie thou art 
for to bee a widow: I counsel] that 
thou marrie thyself to Christ ; let him 
be thy spiritual spouse.” After this 
preamble, he enters into the consider. 
ation of the question in form, and has 
the precaution to begin with a quo 
tation on his side from St Paul. 

Having exhausted this topic, he 
gives her the signs of the spiritual life, 
which is to be the object of her aim. 
* There must appear four effects from 
the four winds: From the East, the 
orient of that life, there must bee an 
arising from sinne: From the West, 
there must bee a dying to sinne, even 
a setting and going down of wicked- 
ness: From the South must come 
the heat of zeale, moisted with showers 
of tears of true repentance ; and last, 
from the North must come a chill cold 
of trembling fear to offend God.” 

He is, however, far from wishing 
that, amidst her aims after more exalt- 
ed objects, she should neglect the pru- 
dent management of her worldly mat- 
ters. ‘“* My counsell is, that often, 
thou reade the holie Scriptures, and 
particularlie the 3ist chapter of the 
Proverbs, where thrift and godliness 
are joined together.” 

His advice touching the mode of 
apparelling herself is also very sound. 
** Beware to out-runne thy rank, orto 
out-weare the fashions by attyring 
thyself too gorgeouslie. Soft apparele 
is bat for kinges houses: what are such 


cuts and cordons, silk and satins, and 
other such superfluous vanities, where 
with many above their rank and place 
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disguised, but infallible tokens 
are 80 > 
of an unsanctified heart? With such 
follies are often joyned libertyne eyes, 
and wandering with wanton glaunces.” 
He seems to love to dwell upon this 
subject, again remarking, ‘‘'Toocurious 
busking is the mother of lusting works, 
the very bush hung out for to inveigle 
unsanctified hearts unto folie.” 

The discourse which he holds with 
acarnal acquaintance, who sounds him 
touching the funeral and some other 

ticulars, indicates the same good 
sense. Such is his humility, that he 
will not even hear of a tomb-stone 
with his name carved upon it. Here 
follow his directions: ‘‘ Lay me un- 
der the greene turfe—How many 
mart ave been burnt into ashes, 
Gah have been cast up into the 
winds, and scattered upon the waters ? 
caelo tegitur qui non habet urnam.” 
His aversion from a funeral sermon is 
equall ——. “ Away’ Gays he, 
“with the flattering panegyricks of 
such funerale praise. All men are 
lyers, but dummie cannot lye.” 

A short time before the last scene, a 
dialogue takes place between the soul 
ait body, in which the latter ex- 
presses its grief at their approaching 
separation, in a very natural way, and 
the former attempts to: reconcile the 
latter to its fate, by observing, that 
their separation is only temporary, and 
that the time approaches when the 
shall again meet to enjoy each other's 
society more than ever. 

There is perhaps as much power of 
imagination manifested in the dispute 
between the devil and the angel Mi- 
chael as in any part of the work. Sa- 
tan commences thus: “‘ I have many 
things to lay to this man’s charge. I 
am the Lord’s proctor and attor- 
hey, appointed to plead for his jus- 
tice. I have already sifted his life. 
Of force this soul must be damned. 
Nane assies can cleanse it. It is now 
taken red hand in the path and pas- 
sage of sin.” Michael is not deterred 
by these threatening words of the ene- 
my, but openly challenges him to do 
his utmost. “ Come, come, with thy 
Most foule mouthed objections ; what 
canst thou allege against the soule of 
this man before that it come out of 
the body: Come on, fraime thy in- 
ditement against him. Discharge thy 
fiery darts with the utmost of thy 
force.” The devil again proceeds to 

accusations. “ In his youth he 
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scorned against God’s word, countin 
it but paper-shot. He burned wit 
lust like an oven heated by the baker. 
Hee so loved his lust, that it was his 
love. His hands were full of pickerie ; 
his eyes were full of adultery, and his 
heart was of guile, and his tongue full 
of lyes, ever gaggling like a goose. He 
was a cunning claw-back, and a paunch 
pike-thank. His custom was to defile 
the air with belghs of blasphemy. Hee 
sported at all reproofs. O the noble 
juggling.” There, then this gear goeth 
trimme. ‘ By hooke and by crooke 
he sought for gaine. How hee won it 
hee cared not, if men perceived not 
his fraud. With Judas hee was whol- 
ly given to the bagg and baggage of 
his covetousnesse.” ‘* Christ would 
never be a cautioner for such a repro- 
bate goat as he. In wickedness he 
hath outstripped all others ; he put 
on Christ like an hat which goeth off 
to every one that wee meete. The 
wyne pynt and tobacco pype, with 
sneesing powder, provoking snevell, 
were his heart's delight.” “* At his 
prayers before men, he did chirpe like 
a grasshopper, but where are his tears 
of repentance? He in his braggs was 
like the hen which cackleth at every 
egg she layeth.” 

The reader is now perhaps suffi- 
ciently satisfied with the devil’s merits 
as a pleader. He had, however, very 
soon to lower his tone some little, and 
it was evident that Michael would 
carry off the prize. He attempted to 
give the dying man a “ girke with his 
rodde,” but Michael prevented him. 

At last he was glad to make the fol- 
lowing humiliating proposal: ‘‘ See- 
ing in his life I have been his master, 
let him be divided, let me have any 
part, and let God take his choice in 
the partnership. 

Michael, of course, enters into no 
such a eg with Satan, but refuses 
any farther parley with him, and 
straightway, taking the soul under his 
protection, directs his flight to the 
mansions of the blessed. I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
7. 2.5" 

Glasgow, Feb. 22, 1818. 





* We should be extremely obliged to our 
—— if he would favour us with 
some er notices of Boyd’s writings ; in 
particular, of the far-famed version of the 
Bible. A sketch of his life would also be 
very acceptable to us, and we are persuad- 
ed, to our readers. 





MARRIAGE. A NOVEL.* 


So many reviews of novels have ap- 

within the last two or three 
years, that we ourselves are well-nigh 
sick of criticism upon such subjects. 
The plan we follow in private, is to 
skip over the first two or three pages 
of the article, which commonly con- 
tain a regular history of romance 
writing and novel writing, and to 
commence reading at that paragraph 
which we find opening with “ ——the 
hero, or heroine, of the present work, 
is the son or the daughter,” &c. We 
are pretty sure, from this point, to 
read something that we have not met 
with before ; and that, to all students 
of prose fiction, is all in all. 

There is only a single remark which 
we wish to make, before proceeding to 
a short sketch of the exquisite per- 
formance which lies before us. It is 
this. The merits of those female au- 
thors who have written English nov- 
els are, we think, praised with more 
ardour than judiciousness. It is com- 
monly said, that ladies have more lei- 
sure to make observations, in regard 
to small things, than falls to the e 
of the other sex ; and that the char- 
acteristic excellence of their produc- 
tions consists, accordingly, in the de- 
lineations which they give of the mi- 
nutie of social life. This is all ve 
true, so far as it goes; but we think 
the works of M e D‘Arblay and 
Miss Edgeworth are chiefly valuable 
for something of a yet more import- 
ant nature,—for the new light, name- 
ly, which they have thrown upon one 
great department of human nature. 
They have introduced men into a 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
characters of women, than they could 
before pretend to, or, at least, than 
could at all be gathered from any 
works, either in prose or verse, writ- 
ten by persons of their own gender. 
The arrangements of society among us 
are such, that women spend by far 





* Marriage, a Novel; in 3 vols. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh. Murray,London. 1818. 

** Life consists not of a series of illustri- 
ous actions; the greater part of our time 
passes in compliance with necessities—in 
the performance of daily duties—in the re- 
moval of small inconveniences—in the pro- 
curement of petty 3 and we are 
well or ill at ease, as the main stream of 
life glides on smoothly, or is ruffled by small 
and frequent interruption.” JOHNSON. 
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the greater part of their lives wig 
women, and men with men ; and gg, 
dom does it happen, that the charag, 
ters of any considerable number, ej 
of males or of females, is understog] 
by a person of the opposite sex. 
above all, are mysterious beings tg 
women. They flatter themselves thy 
they pay | comprehend us, and 
they do, indeed, seize, with great h. 
cility, on as much of our nature ag js 
sufficient for their purposes. But 
behind this there remains an i 

and a highly interesting region, which 
is, and, we suspect, must always con. 
tinue to be, untouched upon by the 
most adventurous of female explorer, 
We, in like manner, only go “ so fe 
but no farther” in our individual af. 
vances towards a knowledge of woman, 
But the female novelists have bea 
sad traitors to their own sex; 
have gone on blabbing “ the secrets 
of the prison-house” most unconscion. 
ably, and we fancy (for we cannot 
pretend to form any very precise o 
determinate opinion on the subject,) 
that the limits of their terra incognita 
are now much more contracted thm 
those of ours. 

** Marriage,” is at once discovered 
to be the work of a female hand, both 
by the minute accuracy of its ordi 
details, and by the exquisite origi 
ty and instinctive fidelity of its female 

rtraits. We are not sure that any 

ir author ever went farther in the 
practice of that sort of tale-bearing, to 
which - have just alluded, than this 
a mtly new offender. She 
indeed, all those talents which lend 
eminent dangerousness to the chara 
ter of a spy. She is, in the first place, 
both as acute and as extensive an ob 
server, as Miss Edgeworth herself; 
like her, she pourtrays, with equal 
facility and accuracy, ever ti 
of social life, from the highest ton of 
the cool and indifferent metr 
where every body’s maxim is “ nil ad- 
mirari,” down to the enthusiastic 
norance of a poor Highland lairds 
‘ purple” daughters, and the tawdry 
blue-stockingship of a young lady from 
the manufacturing district of the Low- 
lands. But our author knows and 
feels many things of which no trace 
to be discovered in the witty of 
the Irish spinster. She has, in 
been in love in her time, and that has 


given her a mighty advantage over her 


She thus 


calm and satirical rival. 
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unites some of the best qualities of 
worth and Burney ; and has com- 
a novel, which, although very 
tive, both in the. design and the 
conduct of its fable, and marked, be- 
sides, with many failings characteristic 
of an unpractised writer, contains in it 
almost as much of nature, humour, 
sense, and amusement, as are to 
found in any one of their most ad- 
mired uctions. 

ag is by no means excellent. 
One whole third of the book is over 
before we hear a word of the person- 

in whom its principal interest is 

designed to centre. But the truth is, 

that the heroine of Marriage, like the 

heroes of Waverley and Guy Manner- 

ing, is among the most uninteresting 

members of the whole fabule persone. 

The work consists of a series of scenes 
and its, most of them excellent 

in themselves, but few of them deriv- 

ing much gon ys from y — 
arrangement and purposes of the gal- 

lery in which they are inserted and 
displayed. We dare say, the author, 
after she had written her book, and 
considered with herself whether _ 
were no one among her personages by 
whose name it should be called; and 
finding, with her usual discernment, 
that there was in reality no such indi- 
vidual, she christened it “‘ Marriage;” 
and thus very prudently divided the 
compliment among some half-score of 
her heroes and heroines, whom, to- 
wards the conclusion of the work, she 
had conducted, pair by pair, to that 
blessed consummation. 

The first volume might almost have 
been published as a separate tale, as it 
eontains, in fact, the whole of the in- 
teresting and active life of its heroine, 
Lady Juliana Lindore, and her hus- 
band, Captain Douglas. Her ladyship 


marries this handsome a for 
love, in the midst of all the splendid 


preparations for a more suitable alli- 
ance with the Duke of L——. This 
ing throws both ies out of 

vour with all their rational friends ; 
the young lady is talked of as a lost 
creature by her family, and the cap- 
tain is deprived of the countenance of 
an old bachelor, one General Cameron, 
who had long considered him as his 
adopted son. These things, however, 
are not at first viewed with much 
concern by the happy pair, and the 
eymoon very delightfully on 
the banks of one of the lakes in West- 
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ing period, 
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moreland. At the end of this enchant- 
their purse is discovered to 
be very light, and they resolve, by 
way of a dernier resort, to visit Glen- 
fern Castle in r, the seat of 
Douglas’ father, whom he had never 
seen “ from a boy.” Lady Juliana 
has read several novels, whereof the 
scene is laid in mountainous regions, 
and imagines that she is about to visit 
a magnificent castle after the fashion 
of Udolpho. 


‘* The impressions, which the ‘scenes of 
prin or. Baer left eo ee 
tsman, it may easily be supposed, 
were of a pleasing d 4 He expati- 
ated to his Juliana, on the wild but august 
scenery that surrounded his father’s castle, 
and associated with the idea, the boyish ex- 
ploits, which, though faintly remenibered, 
still served to endear them to his heart. He 
spoke of the time when he used to make one 
of a numerous party on the lake, and, when 
tired of sailing on its glassy surface, to the 
sound of soft music, they would land at 
seme lovely spot; and, after partaking of 
their banquet beneath a spreading tree, con- 
clude the day by a dance on the grass. 
** Lady Juliana would exclaim, ‘ How 
elightful ! I doat upon pic-nics and danc- 
ing !—apropos, Henry, there will surely be 
a ball to welcome our arrival ?” 
‘* The conversation was interrupted ; for 
f high hill en 
summit of av i ill, and the 
boy stopping to give his horses breath, ed 
ed round to the iage, pointing at the 
pany tm Do ty = ething 
tall thin grey house, something resembli 
a tower, that stood in the vale =. 
small sullen-looking lake was in front, on 
whose banks grew neither tree nor shrub. 
Behind, rose a chain of cloud-capped 
hills, on the declivities of which were some 
faint attempts at young tations ; and 
the only level ground, consi of a few 
dingy turnip fields, enclosed with stone walls, 
or dykes, as the post-boy called them. It 
was now November ; the day was raw and 


cold; and a thick rain was begin- 
ning to fall. A doonny aillicem i 
around, broken only at intervals b 
screams of the sea-fowl that hov over 
the lake ; on whose dark and troubled wa- 
ters, was dimly descried a little boat, plied 
by one solitary being. 

«* © What a scene !” at length Lady Juli- 
ana exclaimed, shuddering as she spoke ; 
* Good God, what a scene! how I pity the 
un a phe ptr gS a well 
in a place! ani yonder hideous grim 
soumn's te enaies senela teleost For 
heaven’s sake, bid him drive on.’ Another 
pea look from the driver, made the 

mount to ’ cheek, as he 
stammered out, ‘ S it can’t be; yet 
somehow I don’t know. Pray, my lad,’ 


just at that moment they had 
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letting down one of the glasses, and address- 
ing the post-boy, ‘ what is the name of that 
house ?” 

‘* * Hooss !’ repeated the driver ; ‘ ca’ 
ye thon a hooss? thon’s gude Glenfern 
Castle.’ 

“ Lady Juliana, not understanding a word 
he said, sat silently, wondering at her hus- 
band’s curiosity respecting such a wretched 


‘* * Impossible! you must be mistaken, 
my lad: why, what’s become of all the fine 
wood that used to surround it ?” 

***Gin you mean a wheen auld firs, 
there’s some o’ them to the fore yet,’ point- 
ing to two or three tall, bare, scathed Scotch 
firs, that scarcely bent their stubborn ‘heads 
to the wind, that now began to howl around 


them. 

s¢ ©] insist upon Sie. pete mehens 
you must have wandered from the right 
road,’ cried the now alarmed Douglas in a 
loud voice, which vainly attempted to con- 
ceal his agitation. 

«* © We'll shune see that,’ replied the 
phlegmatic Scot.” 

Their introduction to the inhabi- 
tants of this goodly mansion is as fol- 
lows. 

** It was a long, narrow, low-roofed room, 
with a number of small windows, that ad- 
mitted feeble lights in every possible direc- 
tion. The scanty furniture bore every 
pearance of having been constructed at the 
same time as the edifice ; and the friendship 
thus early formed still seemed to subsist, as 
the high-backed worked chairs adhered most 
= to the grey walls, on which 

ung, in narrow black frames, some of the 
venerable ancestors of the Douglas family. 
i to have been newly 
kindled, was beginning to burn, but, previ- 
ous to shewing itself in flame, had chosen to 
vent itself in smoke, with which the room 
was completely filled, and the open windows 
seemed to produce no other effect than that 
ef admitting the rain and wind. 
‘* At the entrance of the 


recogniz 2 
warmly saluted five awkward girls 
he guessed to be his sisters; while Lad 
Juliana stood the image of despair, me 
scarcely conscious, admitted in silence the 
eivilities of her new relations ; till, at length, 
sinking into a chair, she endeavoured to con- 
os ap a RRS 

i mackaw. 

** The Laird, who had been hastily sum- 
moned from his farming operations, now 
entered. He was a good-looking old man, 
with something the air of a gentleman, in 
spite of the inelegance of his dress, his rough 
manner, and provincial accent. After 
warmly ing his son, he advanced to 
his beautiful daughter-in-law, and taking 


her in his arms, bestowed a loud and. 
kiss on each cheek; then, o i 
paleness of her complexion, and the. 
that swam in her eyes, * What! 
ened for our Hicland hills, m 
Come, cheer up—trust me, ye'll find 4s 
warm hearts among them, as ony ye hae 
left in your fine English policies,’—shaking 
her delicate fingers in his hard musculg 
gripe, as he spoke.” 

At breakfast, next morning, the fol. 
lowing scene occurs. 


*¢ Here Miss Grizzy sunk back in her 
chair, overcome with horror; and Mig 
Nicky let fall the tea-pot, the scalding con. 
tents of which discharged themselves 
the unfortunate Psyche, whose yells, ming. 
ling with the screams of its fair mi 
for a while drowned even Miss Jacky’s om 


tory. 

**¢ Oh! what shall I do? cried Lady 
Juliana, as she bent over her favourite; 
* Do send for a surgeon ; pray, Henry, fly! 
Do fetch one — y, or she will die ; and 
it would quite kill me to lose my darling, 
Do run, dearest Harry !’ p 

se 6 + Pe ag how can you be 
absurd ? there’s no eon within twenty 
miles of this.” — 

‘© © Nosurgeon within twenty miles !’ ex. 
claimed she, starting up. ‘ How could you 
bring me to such a place! Good God! those 
dear creatures may die; I may die myself 
before I can get any assistance !” 

‘© * Don’t be alarmed, my dearest niece,’ 
said the good Miss Grizzy; ‘ we are all 
doctors here. I understand something 
physic myself; and our friend Lady 
laughlan, who, I dare say, will be here pre- 
sently, is perfect mistress of every disease of 
the human frame.” 

“Clap a cauld potatae to the brute’ 
tae,’ cried the old Laird gruffly. 

** * I’ve a box of her scald ointment that 
will cure it in a minute.’ 

s* * If it don’t cure, it will kill,’ said Mt 
Douglas, with a smile. 

** * Brother,’ said Miss Jacky, rising with 
dignity from her chair, and waving he 
hand as she spoke—‘ Brother, I a to 
you, to protect the character of most 
amiable respectable matron from the insults 
and calumny your son thinks proper to 
it with. Sir Samson Macla is your 
friend ; and it therefore becomes your duty 
to defend his wife.’ 

“¢ Troth, but I'll hae aneugh to do, if 
I am to stand up for a’ my friens’ wives,’ 
said the old gentleman. ‘ But, howevel 
Archie, you are to blame: Leddy Mat 
laughlan is a very decent woman ; at least 
as far as I ken, though she is a little free 
the gab; and, out of respect to my 
friend Sir Sampson, it is my desire that 
you should remain here to receive him, atid 
that you trait baith him and his lady die 
creetly.’ 


‘y- 
** This was said in too serious a tone 
3 
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be disputed; and his son was obliged to 


« The ointment meanwhile having been 
ied to Psyche’s paw, peace was restored, 
breakfast recommenced. 

ss ¢ | declare our dear niece has not. tasted 
a morsel,’ observed Miss Nicky. ~ 

« ¢ Bless me, here’s charming barley meal 
seones,’ cried one, eres ga D nngies of 

* Here’s pease 

* interposed another, * and oat 

! I’m sure your ladyship never saw 
cakes.’ 

“ «| can’t eat any of those things,’ said 
their delicate niece, with an air of di 
‘J should like some muffin and chocolate.’ 

“ ¢ You fo ou are not in London, 
my love,’ said her husband reproachfully. 

“© No indeed, I do not forget it. Well 
then, give me some toast,’ with an air of 
languid condescension. 

‘ * Unfortunately, we happen to be 30 
Rally Ma gsee Cag reg nc: - 
Nicky ; ‘ but we’ve sent to ine for 
pong They bake excellent titel ot Daye, 

« « Ts there nothing within the bounds of 
possibility, you would fancy, Julia ?” asked 

las. * Do think, love.’ 

“ « T think I should like some grouse, or 
a heef-steak, if it was. very nicely done,’ re- 
turned her ladyship, in a ishing tone. 

“* Beef-steak !’ repeated Miss Grizzy. 

“ ¢ Beef-steak !” responded Miss Jacky. 

“ ¢ Beef-steak !’ reverberated Miss Nicky. 

“ After much deliberation and consulta- 
tion amongst the three spinsters, it was at 
length unanimously carried, that the Lady’s 
whim should be ind 

“* Only think, sisters,’ observed Miss 
Grizzy, in an under tone, ‘ what reflections 
we should have to miake upon ourselves, if 
the child was to resemble a moor-fowl !’ 

“ * Or have a face like a raw beef-steak !’ 
said Miss Nicky. 

“ These ents were unanswerable ; 
and a smoking steak and pa ‘moor-fowl 
were quickly produced, of which Lady Ju- 
liana partook, in company with her four- 
footed favourites.” 

This intolerable sort of life is en- 
dured through upwards of two hun- 
dred pages, till the patience, both of 
the gentleman and lady, is quite ex- 

. The old laird offers his son 
rp ogee with £100 per annum, 
but that cannot induce the pair to 

ke up their abode for life in the 
Highlands. General Cameron, on 

’8 earnest application, relents 
%0 far as to offer him £700 a year. 
eae to be “ wealth untold” 
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captain’s elder brother and his lady ; 


who happen, very opportunely, to have 
no children of there own. ho Lady 
Juliana’s extravagance, and her hus- 
band’s folly, £700 a year is nothing ; 
but that might have been remedied, 
but for her ladyship’s impudence in 
disgusting General Cameron by a wan- 
ton display of her absurdities. The 
old officer is so thoroughly offended, 
that he retires into the country, and 
marries his steward’s daughter ;—In 
answer to a letter from Douglas, an- 
nouncing the birth of a son, the Gen- 
eral writes as follows : 


“* Hort Lodge, Berks. 

“* Dear Henry,—By this time twelve- 
month, I hope it will be my turn to com- 
municate to you a similar event in my fami- 
ly, to that which your letter announces to 
me. As a preliminary step, I am just about 
to march into quarters for life, with a y 
woman, ter to my steward. She is 
healthy, humoured, and of course vul- 
gar; since she is no connoisseur in china, 
and never spoke to a pug-dog in her life. 

‘* Your allowance will be remitted regu- 
larly from my banker until the day of my 
death ; you will then succeed to ten thou- 
sand pounds, secured to children, 
which is all you have to expect from me. 
If, after this, you think it worth your while, 
you are very welcome to give your son the 
name of yours faithfully, 

** WILLIAM CAMERON.” 


Upon this becoming known, las 
is pt ee by his dele, who had 
always fancied him to be the heir- 
general of Cameron. Lady Juliana 
becomes reconciled to her brother, and 
enters into immediate occupation of 2 
very elegant set of apartments, leit 
vacant, a da A two nae par 
elopement of his spouse. e - 
pa brother alate to take the 
debts of Captain Douglas upon him- 
self, observing very wisely, that to a 
man who owed so much as he, a few 
thousands in addition were neither 
here nor there. The captain ex- 
changes into a marching regiment, 
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would be sea-sick, and grow so yellow, and 
so ugly, that when he came back she should 
never have any comfort in him again. 

** Henry, who had never doubted her 
readiness to accompany him, immediately 
hastened to assuage her anguish, by assur- 
ing her that it had always been his intention 
to take her along with him. 

**. That was worse and worse. She won- 
dered how he could be so barbarous and ab- 
surd, as to think of her leaving all her 
friends, and going to live amongst savages. 
She had done a great deal in living so long 
contentedly with him in Scotland ; but she 
never could, nor would make, such another 
sacrifice. Besides, she wassure poor Court- 
land could not do without her; she knew 
he weuld never marry again; and who 
would take care of his dear children, and 
educate them properly, if she did not. It 
would be too ungrateful to desert Frederick, 
after all he had done for them. 

‘** The pride of the man, as much as the 
affection of the husband, was irritated by 
this resistance to his will; and a violent 
scene of reproach and recrimination termin- 
ated in an eternal farewell.” 


So much for marriage the first. The 
basis on which it was founded accounts 
sufficiently for the result. 

At the beginning of volume the se- 
cond, we find that, in due course of 
inheritance, the heroine-ship of the 
book has passed to one of the daugh- 
ters of Lady Juliana—of course, the 
deserted one, who had been left for 
education among her relations in the 
Highlands. This young lady enjoys 
the inestimable Bn of being 
brought up in the most rational and 
virtuous manner possible, under the 
direction of a perfect paragon of aunts. 
The author takes many sly opportuni- 
ties of contrasting the excellent sys- 
tem of Mrs Douglas, with that pur- 
sued by her sisters-in-law, the vener- 
able spinsters of Glenfern Castle. The 
following account of the religion and 
morals of the belles who benefit by 
their precepts, is evidently from the life. 

** To attend the parish church, and re- 
member the text; to observe who was 
there, and who was not there; and to wind 
up the evening with a sermon stuttered and 
stammered through by one of the giris (the 
worst reader always piously selected, for 
the purpose of im ing their reading,) 
and particularly to the Laird, 
=—_ = avowedly snoring in his arm- 

> t at. ev u 
with a veh : Weel "this Br alin 
total of their religious duties. Their mo- 
ral virtues were much upon the same scale ; 
{o knit stockings, scold servants, cement 
china, trim bonnets, lecture the poor, and 
took up to Lady Maclaughlan, comprised 









nearly. their “whole code. But these wep 
the virtues of ripened years and enlarged 
understandings; what their pupils 

hope to arrive at, but could not presume tp 
meddle with. Their merits consisted in be. 
ing compelled to sew certain large portions 
of white work ; learning to read and write 
in the worst manner ; occasionally weari 
a collar, and learning the notes on the spin. 
net. These irements, accompanied with 
a t deal of lecturing and fault-findi 
sufficed for the first fifteen years ; when 
two next, passed at a provincial boarding. 
school, were supposed to impart every grace. 
ful accomplishment to which women could 
attain.” 

Miss Mary Douglas grows up as beau. 
tiful and as accomplished as could be 
wished, till about the age of sixteen 
years ;—at that time, the old laird of 
Glenfern’s funeral procession is percéiy. 
ed by a second-sighted person in the w- 
cinity, and the real ceremony, of course, 
follows close on the heels of the vision. 
aryone. Mary’s health from this time 
begins to droop, and all the domestic 
materia medica having in vain been 
exhausted, it is at last agreed that she 
shall be sent to visit her mother, for 
the benefit of the milder air of the 
south of England. Her uncle, Major 
Douglas, attends her as far as Edin 
burgh. , 

Miss Douglas is, like all other stran- 
gers, delighted with this metropolis 
The morning after her arrival, he 
uncle and she walk round the Calton 
Hill, and inspect the new walks, prisons, 
and hermitage. One of the bailie— 
(alas! fuimus Troes, fuit ingens gloria 
Dardanidum ! )—who appears to haunt 
this beautiful spot like a tutelary ge 
nius, explains to them the merits ofall 
the improvements, and concludes with 
proposing a visit to Lord Nelson 
monument. 

“© * And noo,’ said the Bailie, ‘ willye 
step up to the monument, and tak ars 
and some refreshment ?” 

“© © Rest and refreshment in a moni 
ment!’ exclaimed Mr Douglas. ‘ Excax 
me, my good friend, but we are not indlin 
ed to bait there yet a while.’ 

‘* The Bailie did not comprehend te 
joke ; and he proceeded in his own 
ing hum-drum accent, to assure them, 
the monument was a most convenient 

‘ « Tt was erected in honour of 
son’s memory,” said he, * and is let aff #4 
pastry cook and confectioner, where y# 
can always find some trifles to treat’ the 
ladies, such as pies and custards, and be 
ries, and these sort of things: but we p&® 
ed an order in the cooncil, that there shoull 
be naething of a spirituous nature int 
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ced; for, if ance spirits got admittance, 
there’s no saying what might happen.’ 

“« This was a fact which none of the par- 
ty were disposed to dispute ; and the Bailie, 
triumphing in his dominion over the spirits, 
shuffled on before to do the honours of this 
place, riated at one and the same 
time to the manes of a hero, and the mak- 
ing of minced pies. The was ad- 
mirable, and Mary could not help thinking 
times were improved, and that it was a 
better thing to eat tarts in Lord Nelson’s 
Monument, than to have been poisoned in 
Julius Czsar’s.” 

We have reason to suspect that the 
bailie did not, upon this occasion, re- 
veal all the secrets of the Nelson club, 
which assembles in this singular house 
of call, and at whose meetings he him- 
self presides, at times, with so much 
success. But it would be ungenerous, 
at the present moment, to take any 
severe notice of the slips of the “ fallen 


Their next visit is to the aerial ha- 
bitation of Mrs Violet Macshake, a 
“ great-grand-aunt” of our heroine. 
This venerable personage still occupies 
her old quarters on the Castle Hill. 

‘* They had now reached the airy dwell- 
ing where Mrs Macshake resided, and hav- 
ing rung, the door was at length most deli- 
berately opened, by an ancient, sour-visag- 
ed, long-waisted female, who ushered them 
into an apartment, the coup d’eil of which 
struck a chill to Mary’s heart. It was a 
good-sized room, with a bare sufficiency of 
small-legged dining-tables, and lank hair- 
cloth chairs, ranged in high order round 
the walls. Although the season was ad- 
vanced, and the air piercing cold, the grate 
stood smiling in all the charms of polished 
steel; and the mistress of the mansion was 
seated by ,the side of it in an arm-chair 
still in its summer position. She appeared 
tohave no other occupation than what her 
own meditations afforded; for a single 
glance sufficed to shew, that not a vestige 
of book or work was harboured there. She 
was a tall, large-boned woman, whom even 
Time’s iron hand scarcely bent, as she 
merely stooped at the shoulders. She had 
a drooping snuffy nose—a long turned up 

i uick gray eyes, and her face 
projected far beyond her figure, with an 
expression of shrewd restless curiosity. She 
wore a mode (not a-la-mode) bonnet, and 





* For the benefit of rity let it be 
known, that we have aa this critique 
this present Saturday the 6th of June 1818, 
the very day on which the Court of Session 
Page their first interlocutor, — 
chising the city of Edinburgh, and reducing 
her bailies to the station Teasnen men. 

** Alas, the provost-less city !” 
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cardinal of the same; a 
her shoes, and black silk mi 


—shook him long and heartily by the hand, 
— se the back,—looked into his 
ith much seeming satisfaction,—and, 
in short, gave all the demonstrations of 
gladness — oo — of a cer- 
tain age. er pleasure, however, appear- 
ed to be rather an impromptu than a ha- 
bitual feeling ; for, as the surprise went off, 
her visage resumed its harsh and sarcastic 
expression, and she seemed eager to efface 
any ble impression her i 
might eve enced 

‘* * An wha thought o’ seein you enow ?” 
said she in a quick gabbling voice ; ‘ what’s 
brought you to the toon? are ye come to 

spend your honest faither’s siller, e’er he’s 
weel cauld in his grave, puir man ?’ 

‘* Mr Douglas explained that it was up- 
on account of his niece’s health. 

‘** Health !’ repeated she, with a sardo- 
nic smile, ‘ it wad mak an ool laugh to 
hear the wark that’s made aboot young 
fowk’s health noo-a-days. I wonder what 
ye’re aw made o”,’ ing Mary’s arm in 
her great bony hand ; ‘ a wheen puir feck- 
less windlestraes—ye maun awa to Ingland 
for yere healths.—Set ye up! I+ wunder 
what cam o’ the lasses i’ my time, that 
bute to bide at hame? And whilk o’ ye, I 
sude like to ken, ’ll ere leive to see ninety- 
sax, like me.—Health ! he, he !’ 

** Mary, glad of a pretence to indulge 
the mirth the old lady’s manner and appear- 
ance had excited, joined most heartily in 
the laugh. 

‘© * Tak aff yere bannet, bairn, and let 
me see yere face; wha can tell what like 
ye are wi’ that snule o’ a thing on yere head.’ 
Then, after taking an accurate survey of 
her face, she ed aside her pelisse— 
‘ Weel, it’s ae mercy, I see ye hae neither 
the red heed, nor the muckle cuits o’ the 
Douglases, I. ken nae whuther yer faither 
had them or no. I me’er set een on him> 
neither him nor his braw leddy thought 
it worth their while to speer after me; but 
I was at nae loss by aw accounts.’ 

** © You have not asked for any of 
Glenfern friends,’ said Mr Douglas, 
ing to touch a more sympathetic chord. 

** * Time eneugh—wull ye let me draw 
my breath, man ? fowk canna say aw — 
at ance.—An ye bute to hae an Inglish wi 
tu, a Scotch lass wad nae serr ye.—An yere 
wean, I’se warran’, it’s ane o’ the warld’s 
wonders ; it’s been uuca lang o’ cummin— 

he, he!” 

** * He has begun life under very melan- 
choly auspices, poor fellow!’ said Mr 
Douglas, in allusion to his father’s death. 

** * An wha’s faut was that? I ne’er. 
heard tell the like o’t, to hae the bairn kir- 
sened an’ its grandfather deein !—But fowk 
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naither born, nor kirsened, nor do they 
wad or dee as they used to du;—aw thing’s 
changed.’ . : 

** * You must indeed have witnessed 
_many ’ observed Mr D ra- 
Tentacles ton entiniagtingts 

!——weel a waat, I sometimes 


-my ain heed that’s upon my sh 
** * But with these changes, you must al- 


so have seen improvements >’ said 
Mary ina tne of diidence 

** * Impruvements !’ turning sharpl 
round upon her, * what ken ye about jad 
pruvements, bairn? A impruvement 
or ens no, to see tyleyors sclaters leavin 
whar I mind Jewks and Yerls.—An that 
great glowrin new toon there,’ pointing out 
of her windows, ‘ whar I to sit and 
luck oot at bonny green ‘parks, and see the 
coos milket, and the bits o’ bairnys rowin 
an tummlin, an the lasses trampin i’ their 
tubs— What see I noo but stane an lime, 


a she was not likely to ad- 
vance uncle’s fortune by the judicious- 
ness of her remarks, therefore prudently re- 
solved to hazard no more. Mr Douglas, 
who was more au fait to the prejudices of 
old age, and who was always amused with 
her bitter remarks, when they did not touch 
himeelf, her to continue the 


ain hooss aye, an sat wi’ his hat on his heed 
= best o’ the land, an had his ain 
ish, an was aye helpit first, an keepit up 
his owthority as a man sude du. Paurents 

ts then—bairnes dardna set up 


war 
their gabs afore them than as du noo. 
They ne’er presumed to say their war 
their ain i’ thae days—wife an servants, 
reteeners an’ childer, aw trummelt i’ the 
o’ their heed.’ 

“* Here a long pinch of snuff caused a 
pause'in the old lady’s harangue ; but af- 
ter having duly wiped her nose with her 


ket—He, he !’ Then 
of Mary—* An’ I’se warren ye’ll be lucken 


for an Inglish sweetheart tu; that'll } 
what's takin ye awa to Ingland.’ i 

** © On the contrary,’ said Mr 
seeing Mary was too much frightened to a, 
swer for herself—* On the contrary, May 
declares she will never marry any but a'thy 
Highlander ; one who wears the ‘dirk and 
plaid, and has the second-sight. Athd the 
nuptials are to be celebrated with ‘all the 
cows of feudal times; with bagpipes, ‘and 
boi , and gatherings of clans, and roastel 
sheep, and barrels of whisky, and——’ 

** * Weel a wat an’ she’s i’ the right there’ 
interrupted Mrs Macshake, with more com, 
placency than she had yet wn ae 
may caw them what they like, but 
nae waddins noo. Wha’s the better o’ them 
but innkeepers an’ chise-drivers? 1 wad 
nae count mysel married i’ the hiddlins way 
they gang aboot it noo.” 

** * I daresay you remember these 
done in a very different style?’ said 


«© ¢ 7 dinna mind them whan they wa 
at the best; but I hae heard my mither tell 
what a bonny ploy was at her waddin. | 
canna tell ye hoo mony was at it; mair nor 
the room wad haud, ye may be sure, for 
every relation an’ freend o’ baith sides war 
there, as weel they sude; an’ aw in ful 
dress: the leddies in their hoops round 
them, an’ some o’ them had sutten up aw 
night till hae their heeds drest ; for they 
hadnae thae pooket-like taps ye ‘hae noo, 
looking with contempt at Mary’s Grecian 
contour. ‘ An’ the bride’s goon was av 
shewed ow’r wi’ favors, frae the tap dom 
to the tail, an’ aw roond the neck, an’ aboot 
the sleeves; an’ as soon as the 
was ow’r, ilk ane ran till her an’ an’ 
rave at her for the favors, till they 
left the claise upon her back. Than 
did nae rin awa as they du noo, but’sax 
thretty o’ them sat doon till a graund den 
ner, an’ there was a Ball at night, an’ ile 
night till Sabbath cam roond ; an’ than the 
bride an’ the bridegroom, drest in thet 
waddin suits, an’ aw their freends in theirs, 
wi’ their favors on their breests, walkit in 
procession till the kirk. An’ was nae that 
something like a waddin? It was worth 
while to be married i’ thae days— He, he? 

“* * The wedding seems to have been ai- 
mirably conducted,’ said Mr Douglas, with 
much solemnity. ‘ The christening, I pre 
sume, would be the next distinguished event 
in the family ?” 

“«* Troth, Archie—an’ ye sude keep your 
thoomb upon kirsnins as lang’s ye ; 
yours was a bonnie kirsnin or ens no! 
hae heard o’ mony things, but @ baim 
kirsened whan its grandfaither was i’ the 
deed-thraw, I ne’er heard tell 0” before.’ 
Then observing the indignation that 
over Mr Douglas’ face, she quickly 1 
sumed, ‘ An’ so ye think the kirsnin ws 
the neist ploy ?—He, he! Na; the eryia 
was a ploy, for the leddies did nae keep 
themsels up than as they du noo; but the 
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day after the bairn was born, the leddy sat 
up i’ her bed, wi’ her fan intill her hand; 
an’ aw her freends cam an’ stud roond her, 
an’ drank her health an’ the bairn’s. Than 
at the leddy’s recovery, there was a graund 

gien that they caw’d the cummer- 
fealls, an’ there was a great pyramid o’ hens 
at the tap o’ the table, an’ anither pyramid 
o’ ducks at the fit, an’ a muckle stoup fu’ 
o” posset i” the middle, an’ aw kinds o’ 
sweeties doon the sides ; an’ as sune as ilk 
ane had eaten their fill, they aw flew till 
the sweeties, an’ fought, an’ strave, an’ 
wrastled for them, leddies an’ gentlemen 
an’ aw; for the brag was, wha could pocket 
maist; an’ whiles they wad hae the claith 
aff the table, an’ aw thing i’ the middle i’ 
the floor, an’ the chyres upside doon. Oo! 
muckle gude diversion, I’se warran, was at 
the cummer, Than whan they had 
drank the stoup dry, that ended the ploy. 
‘As for the kirsnin, that was aye whar it sude 
be—i’ the hooss o’ God ; an’ aw the kith an’ 
kin bye in full dress, an’ a band o’ maiden 
cimmers aw in white; an’ a bonny sight it 
was, as I’ve heard my mither tell.’ 

‘* Mr Douglas, who was now rather tired 
of the old lady’s reminiscences, availed him- 
self of the rtunity of afresh pinch, to 
rise and take leave. 

“* Oo, what’s takin ye awa, Archie, in 
sic a hurry? Sit doon there,’ laying her 
hand upon his arm, ‘ an’ rest ye, an’ tak a 
glass o’ wine an’ a bit breed ; or may be,’ 
turning to Mary, ‘ ye wad rather hae a 
drap broth to warm ye. What gars ye 

sae blae, bairn ? I’m sure it’s no auld $ 
but ye’re just like the lave: ye aw 
dkiltin aboot the streets half naked. an’ 
than ye maun sit an’ birsle yoursels afore 
the fire at hame.’ 
She ewe shuffled along to the fur- 

end of the room, and opening a press, 
took out wine, and a platefull of various- 
i » which she handed 


ary. 

“ * Hae, bairn—tak a cookie—tak it up— 
what are you fear’d for ?—it’ll no bite ye. 
Here’s t’ye, Glenfern, an’ your wife, an’ 
your wean, puir tead, it’s no had a very 
— ootset, weel a wat.’ 

_“ The wine being drank, and the cookies 
discussed, Mr Douglas made another at- 
tempt to withdraw, but in vain. 

““* Canna ye sit still a wee, man, an’ let 
me after my auld freens at Glenfern. 
Hoo’s Grizzy, an’ Jacky, an’ Nicky ?—aye 
workin awa at the pills an’ the drogs—he, 
he! I ne’er swallowed a pill, nor gied a 
doit for drogs aw my days, an’ see an ony 
0’ them’ll rin a race wi’ me whan they’re 
naur five score.” 

“* Mr Douglas here paid her some com- 
pliments upon her appearance, which were 

graciously received ; and added, that 

was the bearer of a letter from his aunt 

Grizzy, which he would send along with a 
teebuck and brace of moor-game. 

“ © Gin your rocbuck’s nae better than 


Marriage. 
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cheap i’ the market enoo, 80 it’s 
compliment. Gin ye had brought 
leg o’ gude mutton, or a cauler sa’ 
there would hae been some sense in’t ; 
ye’re ane o’ the fowk that'll ne’er harry 
yoursel wi’ your presents; it’s but ‘the 
pickle poother they cost you, an’ I’se war- 
ran ye’re thinkin mair o’ your ain diversion 
than o’ my stamick, when ye’re at the 
shootin’ o’ them, puir beasts.’ 

“ Mr had borne the various in- 
dignities levelled against himself and his 
family with a philosophy that 
rallel in his life before; but to thi 
upon his game he was not 
our rose, his eyes ed 


thing resembli i 
e indignantly towards the 


lips, as he 
door. 

** His friend, however, was too nimble for 
him. — Sy my and, break- 
ing into a discordant laugh, as she patted 
him on the back, * So I see ye’re just the 
auld man, Archie,—ay y to tak the 
strums, an ye dinna get a’ thing ye’re ain 
wye. Mony a time I had to fleech ye-oot 
o’ the dorts whan ye was a callant. Div 
ye mind hoo ye was affronted because I set 
ye doon to a cauld pigeon-pye, an’ a tanker 
0’ tippeny, ae night to ye’re fowerhoors, 
afore some leddies—he, he, he! Weel a 
wat, ye’re wife maun hae her ain adoos to 


manage ye, for ye’re a camstairy chield, 
Archie.’ 


** Mr Douglas still looked as if he was 
irresolute whether to laugh or be angry. 

** * Come, come, sit ye‘doon there: till I 
speak to this bairn,’ said she, as she pulled 
Mary into an adjoining bed-chamber, which 
— meron of chilly neatness as 

ie one they quitted. Then pulling a 
huge bunch of keys ‘from her pocket, she 
opened a drawer, out of which she took a 
pair of diamond ear-rings. ‘ Hae, bairn,’ 
said she, as she stuffed them into Mary’s 
hand; ‘ they belanged to your faither’s 
grandmother. She was a gude woman, 
an’ had four-an’-twenty sons an’ dochters, 
an’ I wiss ye nae war fortin than just to 
hae as mony. But mind ye,’ with a shake 
of her bony finger, ‘ they maun a’ be Scots. 
Gin I thought ye wad mairry ony pock- 
puddin’, fient haed wad ye hae gotten frae 
me.—Noo, haud ye’re tongue, an’ dinna 
deive me wi’ thanks,’ almost pushing her 
into the parlour again; ‘ an’ sin ye’re 
gaun awa the morn, I'll see nae mair 0’ ye 
enoo—so fare ye weel But, Archie, ye 
maun come an’ tak breakfast wi’ me. 
I hae muckle to say to you; but ye manna 
be sae hard upon my baps as ye used to 
be,” with a facetious - to her mollified 
favourite, as they shook hands and parted, 

“ * Well, how do you like Mrs Mac- 


ae 
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shake, Mary?’ asked her uncle as they 
walked home. 

** * That is a cruel question, uncle,’ an- 
swered she with a ae * My gratitude 
and my taste are at such variance,’ dis- 
playing her splendid gift, * that I know not 
how to reconcile them.’ 

ss * That is always the case with those 
whom Mrs Macshake has obliged,’ returned 
Mr Douglas. ‘ She does many liberal things, 
but in so ungracious a manner, that people 
are never sure whether they are obliged or 
insulted by her. But the way in which 
she receives kindness is still worse. Could 
any thing equal her impertinence about my 
roebuck ?—Faith, I’ve a good mind never 
to enter her door again !’ 

** Mary could scarcely e her gra- 
vity at her uncle’s indignation, which seemed 
so disproportioned to the cause. But, to 
turn pena of his ideas, she remarked, 
that he had certainly been at pains to select 
two admirable specimens of her country- 
women for her. 

** * I don’t think I shall soon forget either 
Mrs Gawftaw or Mrs Macshake,’ said she, 
laughing. . 

‘* * T hope you won’t carry away the im- 
pression, that these two lusus nature are 
specimens of Scotchwomen ?’ said her un- 

e. * The former, indeed, is rather a sort 
of weed that infests every soil—the latter, 
to be sure, is an indigenous plant. I ques- 
tion if she would have arrived at such per- 
fection in a more cultivated field, or genial 
clime. She was born at a time when 

was very different from what it is 
now. Female education was little attended 
to, even in families of the highest rank ; 
consequently, the ladies of those days pos- 
sess a raciness in their manners and ideas 
that we should vainly seek for in this age 
of cultivation and refinement. Had your 
time permitted, you could have seen much 
good society here, superior, perhaps, to 
what is to be found any where else, as far 
as mental cultivation is concerned. But 
you will have leisure for that when you re- 
turn.’ ” 

Our extracts have run out to such a 
length, that we must be contented to 
go over the rest of the story without 

imens. On arriving at the seat of 
Courtland, Mary finds her mo- 

ther, a heartless unfeeling piece of 
selfishness, and her sister Adelaide, a 
beautiful creature, in the fair way to 
become just such another. Lady 
Emily Lindore, her cousin, is a fine, 
high-spirited, frank, and amiable girl, 
who has long been in love with Mary’s 
brother Edward, a sailor; and from 
her alone she receives a kind and en- 
couraging reception. The family circle 
at Beech Park is described with infinite 
skill, and shews how aeruantaly the 
author has observed the dull and ob- 


jectless mode of life adopted by top 
many of our nobility. Above all the 
ite physician, Dr Redgill, is avery 
ppy sketch, and abounds in touche 
of a quiet and graphical humour, 
The last volume, although it unfolds 
the amours, and brings about the 
marriage, of no less than three cow 
is by no means so amusing as the 
The loves of Mary Douglas and Colo. 
nel Lennox, however, are told ing 
simple and graceful manner ; and this 
part of the narrative cannot be read 
without giving us as favourable ah 
idea of the character, as the whole 
work must do of the talents, of the 
author. Marriage the second, in short, 
is in every respect the very opposite of 
marriage the first. Marriage the third 
occurs between Adelaide Douglas and 
a certain formal dignified Duke of Al. 
tamont, and the lady, as might be ex. 
pected, proves false to him, and el 
with her cousin, young Lord Lindore, 
in the course of a few months after the 
wedding. Lady Emily and Edwad 
Douglas form marriage the fourth, and 
are happy in a calm steady sort of way, 
as if nothing particular had hap 
There is an excellent underplot car 
ried on through all the book, by means 
of Sir Simon M‘Laughlan, a dwarfish 
and hunch-backed baronet, and his 
spouse, the pink of all rough, rude, 
dogmatical, snuff-taking, doctoring, 
intolerable old viragos. But we must 
not venture to touch upon these rich 
characters. We are sure our reader 
will be anxious to read the book, and 
hope we have succeeded in not spoil- 
ing their appetite for it, by giving to 
full an account of its contents. . We 
trust the fair author will not be long 
silent ; and that, when she next come 
forth, she will not hesitate to disclose 
a name, which, whatever it may be 
she is in no danger of dishonouring. | 


a 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC FEE 
ING. 


Who has not heard the old story about 
the sturdy gentleman who was pet+ 
suaded, by a trick of his acquaintances, 
into a firm belief that he was the vie- 
tim of a galloping consumption? at 
every corner he was met by some new 
member of the wicked confederacy, 
and saluted with anxious inquiries al 
ter his health, and doleful condolings 
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on the obvious decline of his vigour, 
One or two might be mistaken, but 
“ vor i, vor Dei,” said the dupe 
to hi ; so he went home in sor- 
row, and despondency and drugs soon 
made him a more pitiable object than 
even his persecutors had represented 
him to be. 

We shrewdly suspect that the do- 
mestic enemies of the of Eng- 
land, are adopting a mode of attack 
not very dissimilar to this. They em- 
body their true wishes in the shape of 
false statements ; and hope, by the 
unceasing administration of cautions, 
condolences, and recipes, to persuade 
us, both that our country is in a state 
of disease, and that they themselves, 
as they have been the first to discover, 
so they are also the most likely per- 
sons to cure her maladies: Does any 
one modestly express his hesitation a- 
bout believing their alarming story ? 
they assure him that they cannot be 
mistaken, that their diagnosis is their 
forte, and that it is no great wonder an 
unexperienced individual like himself 
should be deceived by symptoms of 
vigour which they know to be superfi- 
cial and insignificant. Does some man 
of firmer nerves express not only his 
disbelief of their statement, but his 
suspicion of their candour, and his con- 
tempt of their skill? the cunning em- 
pirics turn upon the heel, and whisper 
to all they meet, that the bold sceptic 
is a hypocritical and designing knave, 
who ‘ speaks peace while there is no 
peace,” and is willing to extenuate the 
virulence of the disease, in order that 
he may profit in private by the hypo- 
chondriacal facility of the deceived and 
flattered, although drooping and des- 
perate patient. 

One of the most fatal symptoms of 
political decay which these quacks of 
party affect to desery and to deplore, 
is a want of confidence in the govern- 
ment among the majority of the peo- 
ple. According to them, the inhabi- 
tants of England have lost that habitu- 
al veneration for the legal authorities 
of their country, which formed so dis- 
tinguishing a characteristic in the spi- 
rit of their fathers. The House of 
Commons, they assert, is no longer re- 
garded by us as the fair and honour- 
able representation of the wishes and 
the wi of the people; the Peers 
have descended from their old dignity 
of independence, and ‘are alternately 
the masters and the slaves of a corrupt- 
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ing and unprincipled. ministry ; but 
above all, the mensional ert of the 
establishment has “ fallen from its 
high estate.” Royalty has become a 
cipher and a p t. It is courted 
without love, and obeyed without de- 
votion.—The spring of constitutional 
attachment has been loosened; and 
the motions of the great machine are 
becoming every day more languid. 
Opinion, the main support of every 
government, andthe only effectual one’ 
of a free government, has become 
changed. Our love of our institutions, 
and our pride in their excellence, were 
once great, and could not have been 
lessened, except these institutions had 
become corrupted, and that excellence 
obscured. The luminary of British 
freedom,—if we are to trust the report 
of these wise Chaldeans, 

‘* Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams, or, from behind themoon, 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change, 
Perplexes monarchs.” 

We think it would not be a very dif- 
ficult matter to ex to Englishmen 
the futility of these melancholy 
statements and dismal expectations, as 
well as the malignant, hearts or stupid 
heads, of those by whom they have 
been most boldly and most extensively 
promulgated. The tricks are old, and 
favourite ones with those whose inter- 
est it is to arrogate the praises of extra- 
ordinary sincerity and discernment. 
Mayers xaxwy, 8 Wwmors os TO nenyvoy tras. 
Aves va rm xan’ tgs Qide Pesos pavrrvecbas, 
Eobacy 3’ ad: o1 rw exwas tao 80 srsrerous. 

But we are sorry to find that these 
false and treacherous oracles have 
found their way to the minds of fo- 
reigners, who have fewer means in their 
power, either of detecting their inhe- 
rent absurdities, or of estimating the 
character of those who utter them. 
Even abroad, however, it sppears that 
the soundness of our national feeling, 
principle, and attachment, is asserted 
and maintained by those who know us 
best, and are therefore most entitled 
to speak of us. The following ex- 
tract from a letter, written a few weeks 
ago, by the Baron Von Laverwin- 
KEL, will, we are sure, be acceptable 
to all our readers. 


“© Osmanstadt, April 1818. 
Oe * * * 
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“* My friend has been deceived by 
those who have persuaded him that 
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the mblie Sling of the people of Eng- 
land ps] ir government ba 
been In every country, 
violence of the spirit of faction, and 
the of yi pap which 
men utter for their own purposes, 
teh exact proportion to the free- 
dom, and therefore to the excellence, 
of its government and constitution. 
The very calumnies to which you have 


been a listener, carry their own refuta- 
tion upon their front. What they tell 
yonot tee 


English is true of the Prus- 
sians, the Bavarians, and the Wirtem- 
—but whe Pane them dares 
to make use of anguage as you 
have heard from the discontented — 
disaffected subjects of Britain ? 
“ Youhave never been in England ; 
I am satisfied that a few weeks’ resi- 
dence among the people of that blessed 
island, would effectually dispel all the 
foolish notions which you have com- 
municated to me. I havestudied their 
i and their literature, and I have 
visited and contemplated their modes 
of life ; and I see no reason to suspect 
that the unity of their national senti- 
ments has been shaken, even by the 
most violent of those convulsions which 
have reached the centre-spirit of the 
continental nations. The party which 
is out of power is always ready to re- 
vile that which is in; and a govern- 
ment, such as that of England, can 
never be exposed to a more severe re- 
proach, than that of having forfeited, 
in any measure, the attachment of its 
subjects. Be assured, that the tales 
which you have heard are merely idle 
mists, called up by party-conjurors, to 
blind the eyes of those whom it is their 
interest to ark hy x. serve the 
tty purpose for which they were cre- 
prs. aa away, and are forgotten ; to 
be succeeded, in due season, by other 
tricks equally contemptible, and equal- 
ly transitory. Such things make no 
impression on the general mind of the 
nation. The simple dupes of faction 
believe, indeed, that the darkness 
which veils their own optics is an uni- 
versal darkness ; but, in truth, it is 
“a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand ;” and beyond the petty circle in 
which they are confined and agitated 
by the jugglings of an impure sorcery, 
the face of nature is as fair, and the 
ether as serene as ever. — voice of 
the le of England is still unbrok- 
en pay The same. They have submit- 
ted'to many privations, they have made 


many sacrifices ; but they know 
the objects for which they were 
tending were worthy of all that 
could do or suffer. They have neither 
been unduly depressed by their mig. 
fortunes, nor indecently elated by the 
successes; for both the mi 
and the success was the lot of all; and 
every feeling, whether of sorrow or 
joy, is calmed, and consecrated, and 
sublimed, by being the feeling of , 
mae, The wise and meditatiye 
nglish are not easily to be 
that they owe no Datitade te a 
principles of administration, which 
brought the sacred ark of their freg. 
dom, entire and triumphant, out of 
those billows of democratic or despotig 
rage, which overwhelmed the mom 
gaudy, but less substantial, vessels of 
their neighbours. They are not to be 
told by those who shrunk during. the 
tempest, that the pilots, who were uns 
moved either by danger or by ob 
have founded for themselves oo 
to the respect of those whom they 
saved. In the midst of their proudest 
exultation, they remember that their 
struggle was made, not for acquisition, 
but for preservation; and they ait 
down at the termination of the con. 
flict, satisfied abundantly to be , the 
same that they had been. So secure 
is their position, that they have no ot. 
casion either to be jealous of those who 
have guided, or fearful of those w 
would have betrayed, them. They 
that virtue and religion are still alive 
within them ; and they have no reason 
or inclination to suspect that their 
triotism has become extinct. 
entertained no foolish or extravagant 
hopes, and they do not complain be 
cause they have not been disappointed. 
They still preserve the same tone which 
their fathers bequeathed to them, and 
which, they doubt not, they shall trans- 
mit to their children. As the Atheni- 
ans said manfully in their sorrow, the 
English are content to say, calmly, and 
with better reason, in their triumph, 
* Our form of government is not 
vised after foreign fashions : it is 
that we are rather imitated by others 
than emulous of them. In private af 
fairs, justice is rendered to every man 
according to the laws. And as for 
public honours, these are obtained 
mostly by virtue and reputation, not 
by Wa meee adaption of. part : Nele 
ther is any man so poor, that his obt 
curity of station cuts him off from the 
3 
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ility of making himself useful to 
a 


country. 

“In seme enlightened and 
refined to such a pitch as that which 
has been cote England, the na- 
ture of the habitual feelings and dis- 
positions of the people may be gather- 
ed, with almost unfailing certainty, 
from the pages of their popular poets. 
The present age of English poetry is 
arich and brilliant one. It boasts, at 
this moment, of at least three great 
masters, each intensely original, and 
two of them eminently national. What 
is the voice of these interpreters of the 
thoughts of their countrymen? Does 
Scott minister to the sickly cravings of 
change, or the cowardly fears of de- 
cay? His a have ea the 

i irit of chivalry and honour, 
stimulated and refreshed the mar- 
tial ardour of British bosoms. He has 
been, like the nation to which he 

, unmoved and unshaken amidst 

e vicissitudes of the times. His 
voice has been like _ music — rich 

joicing trumpet, cheering, ani- 
cane’ and Tenieetding the souls of 
men—loud and invigorating in the 
hour of danger—soft, airy, and de- 
lightful in the season of repose. They 
who embalm, within their memories 
and their hearts, the echoes of such a 
voice as this, can they be a set of dole- 
ful, desponding, trembling, unsatis- 
fied, unhappy changelings? The sup- 
position is monstrous and absurd.— 
Wordsworth is a poet of profounder 
sentiment; his delight has been in 
solitude, and he has therefore spoken 
less to the ordinary passions of active 
men. His familiarity has, indeed, been 
“ Not with the mean and vulgar works of 

man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things. 
With Ife aed navare™ re 
Yet the majesty of his country, the 
sacred and secure repose of her free- 
dom, have not been witnessed without 
filial awe and admiration by this se- 
rene and solitary bard. The vulgar 
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declamations of demagogues, the hy- 
pocritical dogmas of self-constituted 
judges, have never deceived the statel 
intellect that holds its converse wit 
the 

** Wisdom and spirit of the universe, 

The soul that is the eternity of thought.” 
His patriotism has been like his poet- 
ry, affectionate, tender, and beautiful, 
but at the same time strong, rational, 
and sublime. 

“ The only great English poet of 
our time, who seems to despise the 
triumphs of his country, to despair of 
the security of her freedom, and to 
treat without respect the instruments 
to which she has delegated her autho- 
rity, is Byron. It is pity that it should 
be so. Such a spirit deserved better 
things than it has found. But we 
must beware of drawing any general 
conclusions from the tone in which 
this gloomy poet speaks of political 
affairs. If he be a just interpreter of 
the political feelings of his country- 
men, shall we not admit his testimony 
to be of equal weight in regard to their 
notions of religion, but, above all, of 
morality? Alas! Byron is no English- 
man in any of these things. His creed 
seems to be that of a dark despairin 
fatalist, who despises exertion, an 
almosttiisbelieves futurity. His mo- 
rality is apparently even more un- 
worthy of his genius. Formed by na- 
ture to be the promoter of high 
thoughts and magnificent aspirations, 
he condescends to extenuate the foul- 
ness of heartless corruption, and to 
scoff with bitter derision at the proud- 
est of all his country’s distinctions— 
the purity of her domestic virtues. 
We must lament the perversion of this 
great mind ; but we should beware 
of quoting that as an authority, which 
can only be viewed as a lamentable 
and unnatural exception. 

** During the last visit which I paid 
to England, my thoughts were often 
directed to the subject on which you 
have addressed me; for so must the 
thoughts be of every one who reads 
the daily newspapers and tracts cir- 
culated among all classes of this people 
of politicians. ‘The more I reflected, 
the more confidence did I gain. But 
I must confess that the circumstance 
which made most impression on my 
mind, was one, which has never, per- 
haps, presented itself to you, and 
whose weight I suspect, indeed, is not 
duly felt by those who are more nearly 

2P 
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interested in these matters than any 
foreigner can pretend to be. 

“* Many years have now elapsed 
since the aged King of England has 
been able to exercise, for himself, the 
high duties of his office. It has pleas- 
ed God to visit this virtuous monarch 
with the severest infliction to which 
our nature can be subjected,—to dark- 
en in him the light of Reason, and 
render him a stranger in the midst of 
his friends. Heartless, indeed, must 
they be who can contemplate, without 
compassion, any victim of such an aw- 
ful visitation. But the people of Eng- 
land have, in their conduct towards 
their unfortunate Prince, displayed, I 
think, something far more than mere 
humanity or pity could have prompt- 
ed. A reverential silence has been ob- 
served by all, as if they were afraid 
that even the whisper of anxious affec- 
tion might disturb the repose of his 
affliction. The whole nation (I know 
scarcely of one ee ag have be- 
haved as a family of kind and dutiful 
children might have done, had their 
father been touched with such a ca- 
lamity. Is there not something very 
affecting and very noble in this quiet 
and tender sympathy of a proud and 
generous people? And do not this 

uietness and this tenderness bear with 
em the most unequivocal testimony, 
not only of respect to the individual, 
but of attachment to the system? The 
King of England is venerated by his 
seeps as the descendant of their an- 
cient monarchs, but above all, as the 
living witness. of their freedom. On 
his person they willingly concentrate 
not a little of the love which they bear 
for that unequalled constitution, which 
reconciles, in their happy land, the in- 
terests of the subjects with those of 
their Prince, and renders affection for 
him the symbol of reverence for those 
laws which are as imperious over him 
as over the meanest of his people. - 

“ The kings of England may well 
be grateful for the lot which has fallen 
to them. Preserved from the dangers 
which surround a despotic throne, 
far above the torments which attend 
the consciousness of instability, it is 
their privilege to enjoy the blessings, 
almost entirely unmingled with the 
disadvantages, of monarchy. The con- 
fitence which they repose in their 

le is not founded on any arrogant 
or delusive claims of personal talent or 
importance. They are the repositories 


of national dignity, and they are 
that the ain will not me unjaeae 
disrespectful to itself. 
** Be assured that, in spite of al] 
the ravings of violent, and the sarcasms 
of cold-blooded demagogues, the edi. 
fice of British Freedom and British 
Confidence is entire. Blest in the 
possession of those privileges which 
the wisdom of their fathers obtaing 
for them, the only prayer of English. 
men worthy of the name is, that their 
children may be as happy as they are, 
Undazzled by the specious pretences 
of those who seek in innovation the 
chances of unmerited advancement, 
they place their hope and their attach. 
ment where they should be. Proud 
as they may well be of their om 
elected representatives in parliament, 
they do not allow themselves to de 
= or envy the duties or dignities of 
the hereditary magistracy in the Peer 
age; and sensible as they are that 
legislation should always proceed from 
the collective wisdom of many, | 
accord without hesitation a righ 
homage to the legal executive preroge 
tives of One. It is still as true asit 
was in the days of Shakspeare, that 
‘“* The king’s name is a tower of strength.” 
* * . 


2 ~ * 
—— 
THE CRANIOLOGIST’S REVIEW. 
No II. 
Greek Heads. 


Tue peculiar form of the Greek now, 
which comes down from the foreheal 
in a line almost straight, has long beet 
a subject of wonder and of 

tion with physiognomical observer 
Some have supposed it to be ideal, and 
a violation of nature ; but those busts, 
which are believed to represent rel 
individuals, frequently exhibit . this 
configuration, although certainly ins 
smaller degree. Neither could it have 
been considered as beautiful by the 
Greeks, unless they had met with it 
under their eyes daily. For my pat, 
I am inclined to consider it as the ii 
dication of a very vigorous and power 
ful temperament, which shot out in’ 
superfluity of bone, and which was de 
rived from a noble breed of semi-bar- 
barians, who spent their lives in 
sical exertion, and were n UW 
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der one of the finest climates in the 
world. Nations may lose this boney 

inence between the eyes, but I 

t they will never regain it after 
having lost it. A debilitated organ- 
ization has not materials within itself 
to work its own restoration. 

But let us inquire a little more nar- 
rowly. Let us compare old facts with 
theories recently started. The cere- 
bral organs, situated immediately a- 
bove the nose, were those with which 
the Greeks, (from what we know 
of their intellectual constitution) ought 
to have been most amply provided. 
All those organs which observe and 
judge of external objects, and which 
constitute what may be called per- 

tiveness, are placed in this region. 

e organ of form is behind the 
root of the nose, locality and ob- 
servation above, and colour above 
the eyes. Hence the peculiar pro- 
minence of the lower part of the 
Greek forehead, which advances over 
the eyes, and has a tendency to carry 
out the nose along with it, and hence 
the exquisite talent of this nation for 
painting, statuary, architecture, and 
their sensibility to the loveliness of 
forms and proportions ; so that the 


remnants even of their most homely 
furniture are still a mine of beauty for 


less gifted nations. Hence also their 
turn for individual facts which gra- 
ify the organ of observation, and their 
thirst for amusing sights and wonder- 
ful objects, as well as their passion for 
news and gossipings. No people was 
ever so much awake to external im- 
pressions, and hence in some measure 
the vivacity and flightiness of their 
dispositions. The mind which broods 
over considerations generated within 
itself, commonly pursues a uniform 
track, because the source of its im- 
pulses is always the same. 

As an exemplar of an ideal Greek head, 
we may take the Meleager, which exhi- 
bits the configuration above mention- 
ed in a remarkable degree. This love- 
ly hunter is still in his youngest bloom, 
and we do not find the metaphysical 
and reflective part of the forehead so 
much developed. The Greeks were 
by no means profound thinkers as to 
cause and effect, and, with all their 

ion, they wanted philosophical 
observation, which calls in the meta- 
ysical organs to ascertain the depen- 
ce of one phenomenon upon ano- 
ther, and which also solicits the aid of 
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the comparative organ, to arrange ob« 
jects into classes, for the sake of ge- 
neralizing upon them. Neither does 
Meleager’s head exhibit much imagin- 
ation, at least so’ far as the hair ena- 
bles us to discern. That which cha- 
racterises this head, and which hel 
to give it such a noble aspect, is the 
great developement of all the faculties 
on the top of the head. As an ideal 
head (for it is more than mortal), it 
exhibits the very pattern of energy, 
enthusiasm, and nobleness of mind. 
The back part of the head presents a 
very suitable and well proportioned 
developement. 

It is remarkable, that the sculptor 
has given Apollo, the god of poetry, 
more perceptiveness than imagination, 
in which respect it nds with 
the Meleager ; but doo ioaalieg of 
Apollo’s hair is such as to disguise the 
rest of the head. The Venus de Me- 
dicis is also well provided with those 
organs which enable one to judge of 
beauty. 

These remarks upon the perceptive- 
ness of the Greeks lead me to advert 
to a circumstance highly characteristic 
of modern nations, who, in contem- 
plating a work of art, pay much more 
attention to those traits which offer 
food for the imagination and the sen- 
sibilities, than to the palpable and real 
beauty of form and symmetry residing 
in the object before them. Instead of 
exercising their perceptions, they ex- 
ercise their imaginations ; and consider 
a statue or — only as a sort of 
centre, round which to assemble poeti< 
cal ideas. Hence the vague, frothy, 
and spurious enthusiasm with which 
so many people came c from the 
Louvre. There can be little doubt 
that the pleasure which the Greeks 
took in works of art was a very mat- 
ter-of-fact.sort of pleasure. Their per- 
ceptions clung closely to the object, 
and their gratification was legitimately 
and directly derived from examining 
it. A great many modern amateurs, 
on the other hand, might as well shut 
their eyes at once, and fall a dreaming 
about it. They would have learnt as 
much about Apollo by sleeping a night 
at the foot of the pedestal as by star- 
ing at it a whole day. When we con- 
sider these constitutional differences, 
we are naturally led to the conclusion, 
that modern painters should trust more 
to expression,—to well chosen sub- 
jects,—and to the art of telling a story 
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pathetically upon canvass,—than to 
any Cag whim taxes the perceptive- 
ness of the spectator. 

After these general remarks (which 
might be improved upon were they 
stated more at large), I shall throw in- 
to the bargain one or two modern 
heads, by way of recreation. 





No ITI.—Oliver Cromwell. 


Tuts man had many strange points 
about him ; yet the power of his cha- 
racter was sufficient to make us look 
up to him as a person energetically and 
formidably absurd, and ly to be 
contemplated with levity. David 
Hume seems to have enjoyed him. 
Cromwell’s sagacity and ability were 
a kind, working almost in 
the , and partaking rather of the 
nature of instinct, than of reasoning 
er reflection. Although practically 
wise in his conduct, his ideas seem to 
have existed in a state of utter confu- 
sion ; a fact which would lead us to 
suppose, that the watchfulness and 
activity of mere personal organs will 
often carry a man forward in life, with 
little assistance from the speculative 
faculties. 

Upon surveying this man’s portraits, 
we perceive a forehead high, but flat, 
being probably a mere face work for 
the brain behind. The top of the 
head is well expanded ; and there can 
be little doubt that Cromwell was sin- 
cerely religious, notwithstanding that 
worldly craft found means to join is- 
sue with pious zeal, and to pursue its 
own ends, without scandalizing the up- 
per strata of his brain. The first years 
of his life were dissolute and impetu- 
ous ; for‘he had strong animal facul- 
ties. ‘Then came his devotion, and 
the first uncouth stirrings of his un- 
derstanding, when he used to detect 
“ flat popery” in the sermons which 

well enough with other peo- 
ple. As yet he had probably conceiv- 
ed no ambitious thoughts, but circum- 


stances opened upon him. - 
nities came and jostled and dallied 
with him, and nature gradually awoke. 


Tue largeness of Franklin’s features 
made his brain appear smaller than it 
was. His tem ent, partaking a 


deal of the phlegmatic, gave him 
= cheeks ond's heavy chin. Never 
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was there an individual, however, 
more happily compounded by nature, 
Serene in his temper,—virtuous and 
rational in his inclinations,—sage jn 
his schemes,—his personal feelings and 
understanding seem to have walked 
hand in hand. He was, like 

not only wise in consequence of ob. 
servation and thinking, but also from 
the happy natural ingredients of his 
character—wise even in his wishes, 

On examining the portraits, we gee 
a forehead apparently well advanced, 
although not uncommonly high, It 
narrows a little from the lower part, 
His metaphysical and comparative Or 
gans were probably less expanded than 
that of observation. We see nothj 
here of that magnificent pile of brain, 
in the upper part of the forehead, 
which enabled Bacon to become the 
legislator of philosophers. 

Franklin had a good ear for music, 
as also a turn for the mechanical 
arts, which two organs help to 
the forehead laterally in the lower 
part. Farther up, the sides of his 
forehead incline to fall inwards ; the 
reason of which is obvious, for he had 
little imagination. 

Franklin was pious from reflection, 
but had not by nature much ardour 
of devotional sentiment. He lived at 
a time when religious opinions were 
so much canvassed as to exercise Mf 
ther the metaphysical faculties than 
the moral ones. 





No V.—Voltaire. 


Votrarre is generally represented 
with such great perukes, that we can 
see nothing but his forehead ; and his 
interest certainly was, that nothing 
more should be seen, for it was proba 
bly the best part of his organization. 
Those effigies that represent him bare 
headed, disagree, and I know not 
which to trust. It is difficult to sy 
whether or not he was destitute of 
enthusiasm. I think not. 

Is there such a thing in human ne 
ture as an abstract love of mi 
or have certain faculties a tendency # 
run into mischief if not suitably coun- 
terbalanced? Perhaps the sense of fi 
dicule is one of these ; for as it 
in ideas strongly contrasted, it 
giously rifles the recesses of our M& 
ture for conceptions repugnant to 
other, and pe the moral order 
which should prevail within. It i 
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like a person who crushes and distorts 
2 beautiful piece of tapestry, in order 
that he may gratify his wantonness by 
bringing remote corners of it together, 
so as to join the head of a man to the 
body of.a dog, or the ears of an ass to 
the bishop’s mitre. Too strong an 
appetite for ridicule, tears asunder ma- 
terials which, if viewed in their pro- 
per places, would make a commanding 
to our moral nature, but which, 
when scattered, are mere straws to be 
blown about by the wind. Of all the 
faculties, it is the only one which finds 
its harvest in the midst of disorder, 
and in the ——— ¢ the true 
bearings of objects and feelings. Yet 
ridicule | goes hand in hand with per- 
icacity and judgment ; for he who 
not perceive the consonance of 
ideas, can never perceive their dis- 
erepance. Wit and reason both con- 
sist in examining the relations of ideas, 
although for different ao a 3 and 
hence an individual, who is remark- 
able for a discriminating intellect, is 
seldom without some share of pleas- 
antry. 

These observations apply to the ab- 
stract nature of wit. Like all other 
faculties, it is capable of good applica- 
tions as well as bad ones. True moral 
satire does not tend to corrupt our 
feelings, or produce anarchy in our 
associations ; because, in combining 
ideas, it is constantly exercising our 
sense of right and wrong, as well as 
the sense of pleasantry. The ridicule 
of perversity and absurdity, cannot be 
perceived without a reference to their 
oa. Dean Swift therefore, with 

his outrages, is not so vicious a jes- 
ter as Voltaire: 

But there is a sort of ado 
gaiety, which mounts its infe horse 
without any purpese, and takes the 
road with a determination to have 
sport at all ventures. This is the spe- 
cies of wit for which Voltaire is culpa- 
ble. His comprehensive and penetrat- 
ing mind sought for exercise in exa- 
mining the nature of man and his 
condition; and not being contented 
to mock, like a comedian, at the ordi- 
nary exemplifications of folly which 
occur in social life, he looked for sub- 
jects of raillery in the fundamental 

iples of the human constitution, 
which he endeavoured to contrast 
i y with each other, as well 
as with the external condition of man. 
This species of raillery had an over- 
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whelming f apne when it was first 
started, and every true thinker must 
look with astonishment upon the ge- 
nius which was capable ef originally 
giving it birth; but ‘it will lose its 
point in proportion as the composition 
of human nature comes to be more 
profoundly understood, and the ar- 
rangements of providence inquired in- 
to with less precipitation. 

Voltaire’s forehead presents a very 
fine organization. It is both high and 
broad. The upper department of it, 
however, seems to have been better de~ 
veloped than the under ones. He de- 
lighted more in wit and reasoning than 
in observation. He had also more wit 
than imagination ; and hence the cor- 
ners of his forehead seem to have gone 
sharply off. His mind was not much 
stored with pictures of the details of 
human nature. Hence he could never 
write comedies. He took no pleasure 
in fixing his attention long on indivi- 
dual facts, but flew about, like an 
eagle, from peak to peak, delighted 
with birds-eye glances, and with the 
comparison of remote objects. There- 
fore, although he made us acquainted 
with many general conclusions before 
unattended to, he noted no new parti~ 
culars. 

His temperament was vivacious, 
sensitive, and excitable, but not pas- 
sively excitable, for he was all elas- 
ticity and rebound. His feelings seem 
to have been intense, but short-lived 
and inconceivably rapid in their suc- 
cession. His nose, arched and promi- 
nent, corresponds with his sanguine 
restless disposition. We see in it that 
headlong energy which run him into 
so many scrapes. Upon the whole, 
he wanted solidity, perseverance, and 
moral earnestness, to make him a dig- 
nified character. 


——=- 
ON DRESS. 


It is impossible to see people of semi- 
barbarous nations, as we are pleased 
to call them,—an inhabitant of Tur- 
key, or India, or Persia, for example, 
—pass along our streets, without feel- 
ing into what a lamentable state the art 
of dress has degeneratedamong us! This 
is very far from being a trifling evil. 
The moment the necessary arts take 
place of the ornamental ones in a na- 
tion,—the moment utility supersedes 
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beauty,—that nation has passed the 
true pitch of refinement, and verges 
towards its fall. The neglect of dress 
in this country may be attributed in 
se to that crying sin of the the 

ve of money,—a love which, like 
Aaron’s rod, tens to swallow up 
all the rest. The apophthegm we learn- 
ed at school, of “‘ Crescit amor num- 
mi,” &c. which we could not under- 
stand a word of then, and which even 
now we scarcely comprehend, is yet, 
in spite of our wilful ignorance, per- 
petually returning upon us, and press- 
ing its truth on our eyes, and hearts, 
and understandings. 

There is another very active cause, 
for the neglect of which we complain. 
Clever people have greatly increased of 
late years ; and the worst of merely 
clever people is, that they are apt to 
be very superficial, and very affected : 
and finding, that to pass for something 
now-a-days, it is necessary to know 
something of a great many things, in 
erder to circumscribe the number of 
these essentials, what they do not feel 
it convenient to excel in, they affect 
to despise, and endeavour to depreciate 
and make others despise. Dress they 
place at the head of these non-es- 
sentials, partly because it is an art 
very difficult to excel in, and partly 
because they can easily find plausible 
reasons against studying it. ‘‘ Wecan 
employ our time better,” they say. 
But do they employ it better? ‘‘ Those 
who are to be — by externals on- 
ly, are not worth pleasing at all.” This 
is another of their paltry sophistries. 
They have no right to put in the word 
*‘ only.” But even without that, the 
axiom would be false. People are 
worth pleasing, in exact proportion as 
they are to be really pleased by any 
thing external from themselves ; and 
those who are most worth pleasing, 
are to be pleased by every thing in its 
oe and proportion. 

e truth is, there is quite as much 
vanity and coxcombry in slovenliness, 
as there is in its most extravagant op- 
posite. The old citizen worth a plum, 
is as vain of his thread-bare coat, as 
the mere Bond-street lounger is of his 
embroidered one. The minor poet, 
who goes into company with a dirty 
neckcloth and stragg ing locks, as 
much anticipates and chuckles over 


the question, “‘ Who is that?” and 
the answer, “Oh, soandso, a devilish 
clever fellow,” as the dandy who 
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scorns to have an id-e-a beyond the set 
of his clothes, expects the same ques« 
tion, and the answer, “‘ Oh, the best 
dressing chap in the town.” And we 
do not see a pin to choose between the 
two. 

But upon what do these clever peo. 
ple found their indifference about ex. 
ternals? Does it spring from their 
acquaintance with the analogies of na- 
ture, or from their admiration of anti« 
quity ? Alas ! they know or care as lit. 
tle about the one as the other. Inna- 
ture, all the best things are at the same 
time the most beautiful. We mean 
this without reference to the pretend. 
ed laws of association. Is not the rose 
at once the sweetest and the loveliest 
of flowers? Is not the lily the richest 
in scent, and the most stately in form? 
Of all the prospects in external nature, 
that which the most enchants and sa- 
tisfies the human mind, is the view of 
an extensive tract of country, covered 
with villages, and woods, and mea. 
dows, and corn fields, and waters, 
with a blue sky over all ;—and does 
not such a scene as this include the 

test portion of goodness, and uti- 
ity, and happiness? But perhaps 
they may want analogies from the liv- 
ing world. Is not the horse at once 
the noblest and the noblest-looking 
of all unreasoning animals ? and is not 
the reasoning animal, man, “ the hu- 
man face divine,”—nobler than all? 

Will their classical tastes not be sa- 
tisfied unless we lead them back to 
antiquity? They had better not ac- 
company us there ;—they will find no- 
thing to suit their purpose. The A- 
pollo and the Venus, in their pure 
and unapproachable beauty, have out- 
lasted all the speculations of all their 
contemporary sages. We know and 
care more about the Parthenon of Phi- 
dias than we do about the Republic of 
Plato, though the latter as well as the 
former is made of stone. 

Did any men, either before or since, 
ever look like the Greeks and Romans? 
and did any men ever act like them? 
They were the handsomest, the no- ‘ 
blest, the most unaffected, and the 
best dressing ; in short, the most gen- 
tlemanly people that ever were or Wi 
be. We, at the moment, recollect but 
one very affected person among them, 
Diogenes the Cynic ; and it is remark- 
able, or rather, on our principle, it 
is not remarkable, that he was @ slo« 
ven. 
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If the reader thinks these specula- 
tions worth attending to, we may per- 
haps renew them in a future commu- 
nication. In the mean time we can- 
not resist the temptation of corroborat- 
ing what we have said, by mentioning 
that, among our own immediate ac- 
quaintance, the two persons of differ- 
ent sexes who possess the most entire 
sincerity of heart, the most simple pu- 
rity of principle, and the most perfect 
consistency of action, happen to be, 
without comparison, the best looking 
and best dressing people we know ; 
and we are not sure that it would be 
going too far to add—vice versa. 


London, June 5, 1818. 


——< 
JEFFREY AND HAZLITT. 


Mr Haztirt has lately put forth a 
book of Criticisms upon English Poe- 
try, which may be considered as a fair 
specimen by which to estimate his 
powers. He and Mr Jeffrey being at 
present the two most eminent specula- 
tors on literary topics, one is naturally 
led to compare their merits. 

These two individuals do not excel 
in the same faculties. Mr Jeffrey 
seems to have more of the faculty of 
ratiocination and deduction, and Mr 
Hazlitt more of observation and per- 
ception. If, instead of writing criti- 
cisms, they had written books of their 
own, Mr Jeffrey would probably have 
soared a great way above Mr Hazlitt, 
by the superior force and productive- 
ness of his genius. Mr Hazlitt could 
not so well furnish a test of his own. 
At least his excellence would lie rather 
in teaching mankind to think justly, 
than in presenting them with new and 
undiscovered conclusions. In all that 
relates to tracing the concatenation of 
a sequence of propositions, Mr Jeffrey 
has evidently the advantage. He is 
well versed in the laws of the in- 
tellectual world, and his reasonings 
must always be listened to with plea- 
sure; but there is reason to believe 
that Mr Hazlitt, by means of intense 
perception, and persevering examina~- 
tion, has attained to a more accurate 
statistical view of the real world. He 
belongs to that class of men who, when 
an object is placed before their optics, 
reconnoitre it carefully, minutely, and 
maturely, and carry off in their minds 
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an exact impression of its real nature. 
Mr Hazlitt also perceives those infer- 
ences which result immediately from 
the knowledge of facts; but beyond 
this his mind does not take many 
steps. Mr Jeffrey, in examining an 
object, seems to find less pleasure in 
persisting long in observation, and is 
often obliged to turn aside his gaze to 
follow out a long series of meditations. 
In giving an account of a poem, he 
sometimes forgets his object, and 
throws in colours of his own, as one 
may see in his review of Byron’s 
Manfred, &c. Although Mr Hazlitt’s 
faculties partake less of the nature of 
talent than Mr Jeffrey's, we should 
not on that account be inclined, to un« 
dervalue them, when it is considered, 
that the most important conclusions 
frequently do not lie very far off from 
an extended observation and impartial 
attention to existing circumstances ; 
and that the first inference drawn from 
three facts, taken together, is often 
more valuable than the tenth inference 
drawn from two facts. Upon the 
whole, Mr Hazlitt’s appercus, con- 
cerning particular works, are truer 
than those of Mr Jeffrey, because he 
lays out his mind in a more passive 
manner to receive impressions from 
them. 

Mr Jeffrey’s great merit lies in those 
general speculations which he has ap- 
pended to his appreciations of parti- 
cular books. In originality and inge- 
nuity, they were so far above the le- 
vel of all former publications, that 
they could not fail to be read with 


admiration. The public was then 
scarcely acquainted with any higher 
philosophy than what could be found 


in Johnson’s Lives of the English 
Poets. Mr Jeffrey cannot be said, in 
the course of his career, to have thrown 
any very new or important light upon 
fundamental — but he 
solved many detached problems in a 
very satisfactory manner, and has 
theorised well upon the history of 
English Literature, besides furnish- 
ing explanations (more or less perfect) 
of the different phenomena which have 
occurred in his own day. 

As to the faculties of imagination 
and wit, it is difficult to say whether 
these two individuals have exhibited 
all they possess. Mr Jeffrey seems to 
have a very considerable share of ima- 
gination, which would have been more 
apparent had his speculative under- 
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standing been less active, and allowed 
his conceptions . form — as Sa 
His imagination, however, - 
bly been of use in exercising his other 
faculties, by supplying them with a 
constant stream of ideas for analysis 
and comparison. It does not appear 
that Mr Hazlitt has so much imagina- 
tion, or that what he has is so elegant 
or well-trained. Mr Jeffrey has like- 
wise the finer wit of the two, though 
not always the more profound. His 
wit is rather subtle, dexterous, and in- 
genious, than imbued with the vis 
comica ; which indeed is not now so 
much sought for in pleasantries, as it 
was in Swift's time. Mr Hazlitt 
——. hits at a good humorous 
trait, of real sagacity and dr 
scorn, which throws , na on thos 
tawdry and endless metaphors, and 
epigrammatical patchworks, which de- 
form the external surface of his com- 
positions, and which his well-wishers 
must wish to consider not as volun- 
tary movements of his own genius, 
but as compliances with the stupidity 
and bad taste of his readers. Criti- 
cism, except what is ephemeral, has 
not in itself many popular attractions ; 
and to become a popular critic on 
works no longer new, it is n 
to advance many things in a pa | 
and obtrusive manner, to make the 
vulgar perceive that something is go- 
ing forward. Persons who are unable 
to follow the substratum of strong 
sense in Mr Hazlitt’s discourses, are 
at least able to watch the clink of his 
epi matical hammer. 

ut the intellectual faculties of a 
critic are not the sole means to be em- 
ployed in forming his judgments. His 
moral constitution should be as much 
awake to seytiment, as his understand- 
ing to the relations of ideas. To esti- 
mate the truth and propriety of dif. 
ferent tones of feeling, is even a more 
difficult task, in some cases, than to 
reason. I do not allude so much to 
the appreciation of what is morally 
beau and decorous between man 
and man, for there we have the accu- 
mulated suffrages of ages and of mul- 
titudes to appeal to. The most diffi- 
eult questions in morals, are those 
which relate to the temper of mind 
with which the world and the busi- 
ness of life ought to be contemplated, 
since the propriety of our feelings, on 
these subjects, must depend on very 





not easy to be guessed. They never 
appear but in the train of his under. 
standing, which itself seldom appears 
but in the train of his perceptions, 
His feelings seem to be universal, 
though not active or spontaneous in 
their movements ; and, in examining 
literary works, his nature exhibits no 
blind sides. Mr Jeffrey betrays a greater 
number of spontaneous and gratuitous 
stirrings of the heart ; and his senti- 
ments, so far as they go, are in gene- 
ral amiable, dignified, and just. Nei- 
ther of them are men of much un. 
borrowed strength of feeling. Some 
individuals have been gifted by nature 
with such energetic moral faculties, 
that they have become oracles to other 
men, not on account of intellect or 
penetration, or of wisdom acquired 
from without, but on account of ah 
exalted nature, which speaks the lan 
guage of the deity, and which contains 
within itself an unborrowed morality, 
that cries out from the recesses of 
heart. Mr Jeffrey and Mr Hazlitt 
are wise and knowing, as to the regu- 
lating principles of the external world 
and the comparison of ideas, but, in 
other respects, their mental constitu- 
tion is little more than ordinary. 

In these latter times, men do not 
stand in a good predicament for the 
cultivation of certain faculties. We 
have so much to learn from without, 
that the understanding is kept in a 
perpetual bustle with the reception of 
thoughts, and there is not at any time 
a sufficient leisure within to allow 
heart to be seriously consulted and 
exercised upon them. Hence most 
people (however strong their feelings 
—_ be at first) end in mere observers 
and men of the world. The principal 
defect of instinctive and unreasoning 
morality is, that it contains within it 
self no security against the intermix- 
ture of prejudice and personal inclina- 
tion. One impulse is not easily known 
from another. But if the morality 
which is founded upon reason is less 
subject to error, so far as it goes, it is 
at the same time cold and destitute of 
impelling force. As society grows older 
under the influence of literature, much 
business will be assigned to the un- 
derstanding, at the expense of the 
heart ; and the only persons likely to 
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remain untainted with laxity of mo- 
rals, will be those who sternly wrap 
themselves up in religion, and receive 
with jealousy all external impressions. 
To contemn worldly wisdom will not 
now be so difficult as formerly, be- 
cause reason is no longer an unexplored 
region ; but religious reverence having 
been thrown aside, reason has been 
traced to its last results, and found to 
end in nothing,—at least so far as re- 
lates to happiness, Hence, even many 
men of the world may long to turn 
methodists when it is too late. 

The last thing to be spoken of is, 
the merit of Mr Jeffrey's and Mr 
Hazlitt’s writings, considered as liter- 
ary compositions. Buta critical dis- 
course is generally such a patched, 
pyebald, and polygeneous affair, that 
one does not know by what rules of 
taste it should be tri The style at 
present used in such compositions, 
whatever may be its copiousness and 
brilliancy, is certainly nothing but an 
abominable hodge- e, garbling and 
confounding all associations. Instead 
of accomplishing its object by well 
chosen words, it makes out its mean- 
ing by throwing in one ward to modi- 
fy another, till the whole becomes a 
crude mass of ill-concocted epithets, 
which leave no unity of impression 
upon the memory. It is a style which 
may be made to convey one’s meaning 
with accuracy enough, since all kinds 
of phrases, however uncouth, may be 
drawn in for that purpose; but it 
conveys it without grace, concentra- 
tion, or singleness of effect. Every 
thing is driven into the reader by 
reiterated strokes. He comes away 

( with as little pleasure as a tor 
does from tracing the forms of plants 
upon a glaring es Ras they are 

enough rendered, perhaps, 
but without the least pretensions to 
clare-obscure, or harmony of colours. 

Of all the writers who have culti- 
vated this style, Mr Jeffrey is certain- 
ly the best. He has far the 
sturdy English moralist, who, if he 
were now alive, would probably feel 

quite jejune, flaccid, and emp- 
ty, upon listening to the overwhelm- 
ing roll of expletives in the Edinburgh 
Review. He would look like a school- 
master who had been suddenly drown- 
ed with Greek by one of his own pu- 
pils. Nevertheless, it must be admit- 
ted, that the indigenous English used 
by Swift and Arbuthnot, did not con- 
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a ia sufficient number of words . 
pted to metaphysi » an 

so far as this defect per isted, the ado 

tion of learned words has certainly 
been an improvement ; but the writ- 
ers did not stop when the demands of 
utility were satisfied, and consequent- 
ly ee eee 
Babylonish sort of English, made up 
of learned and sonorous phrases, inter- 
mingled with glittering fragments of 
poetical diction. Nicholas Poussin, 
when living at Rome, was asked by a 
stranger concerning antiquities ; where- 
upon he lifted from the ground a 
handful of dust and fragments, and 
said, “ Here is some of the ancient 
city.” Inthe same manner, if a fo- 


reigner were to inquire about the 
works of great English writers, we ' 
might shew him a of some mo- 
dern periodical lication, and say, 


** Here . the debris of many ancient 
t an P 2”? 

But although the faults of Mr Jef- 
frey’s principles of composition are ren- 
dered more glaring by crowds upon 
crowds of unskilful imitators, who use 
the Babylonish dialect without having 
any thing of importance to communi- 
cate, yet he may console himself with \ 
the old reflection, that, “ next to the 
merit of having improved a nation’s 
taste, the greatest merit is that of hay- 
ing corrupted it.” 

Mr Hazlitt, although by no means 
untainted with the Babylonish dialect 
himself, shews, in his remarks upon 
Arbuthnot and Swift, that he is per- 
fectly aware of its being a cup of abo- 
minations, He observes, that its de- 
fect lies in its total want of applicabi- 
lity to one set of ideas more ano- 
ther. It is bound to the thoughts, 
conveyed in it by no ties of nature or 
association, and consequently leaves 
no distinct impression, no pleasing fla- 
vour. 

After all, purity of style, in period- 
ical publications i om of —_ im- 
portance. e speculative ideas cir« 
culated in these works, are not expect- 
ed to be considered as any man’s pro- 
pert, and every exposition of them is 

iable to be su by later and 
shorter ones. Most essays now are 
hardly worthy of the name of com- 
positions, being merely a series of sen- 
tences printed in the same page, with- 
out any pervading harmony to bind 
them into a whole, and if they hang 
together for a twelvemonth, it as a 
2 
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long life. A new tion is like a 
handful of crumbs t into a brook, 
where it is immediately nibbled and 
carried off by the minnows in all di- 
rections. Perhaps this is the necessary 
fate of speculative ideas. Periodical 
literature will probably swallow up all 
other kinds, and leave nothing classi- 
cal but poetry and works of sentiment, 
where the ideas are connected by such 
fine invisible and mysterious ties, that 
they cannot be removed from their 
places without losing their value en- 
tirel 


Renew excellent and original, 
therefore, may be the thoughts from 
time to time started by these two in- 
dividuals, especially by Mr Jeffrey, 
there is reason to suspect that their 
t compositions will be like those figures 
drawn upon the sand by the early ma- 
thematicians—figures from which their 
pupils learned much, but which were 
washed away by the return of the tide, 


—— 


A NARRATIVE OF THE TAKING OF 
THE ISLAND OF TIMOR, BY H. M. S. 
HESPER, IN THE YEAR 1811. 


[The following paper was communicated 
by the commanding officer of the Hesper 
to Professor PicrEeT of Geneva, and trans- 
lated by him in a late number of the Biblio- 


ps Menara By the kindness of 
PrcTET, who is now in this city, 
we are enabled to present to our readers the 
original paper as written by Capt. Tuurs- 
TON. Epiror.] 


To Proressor PicTeEtT. 


MY DEAR SIR, 

I sEnD you, at the same time with 
the note you desired, a sketch of the 
= which led to the capture of 
island of Timor, by H. M. ship 
Hesrer, under my command, in the 
year 1811. I have likewise added a 
few circumstances that took place sub- 
sequently to that event. It is proba- 
ble you will find that, in the narra- 
tive, I may have dwelt somewhat too 
long on the minute details of sea ser- 
vice ; but though they may prove te- 
dious to a landsman’s ear, yet they 
will give you an idea of the adven- 
turous character of a seaman’s life ; 
and pole you may feel, that the 
naval profession is a school of active 


discipline, where all the more severe 
virtues and energies of mind are daily, 
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nay hourly, called into action, | 
make no apology for the almost total 
want of dates, my professional journal 
being in England; but the circum. 
stances themselves being trying and 
difficult, they left on my memory g 
deep an impression, that the reco) 

tion of them is still perfectly fresh and 
vivid.—I remain, my dear sir, your 
obedient, C. T. Tuursroy, 


In the autumn of 1810, the com. 
bined British naval and military for. 
ces, under the respective commands of 
Admiral Sir Robert Stopford and Gen, 
Sir Samuel Achmuty, employed on 
the expedition against the island of 
Java, succeeded in carrying, by storm, 
the entrenched camp of General Jan. 
sen, in the neighbourhood of Batavia, 
The fortification had been projected 
and finished by General Daendels, 
who had lavished all the resources of 
military talent on a situation extreme. 
ly strong by nature ; but the Malay 
troops, though bold, and trained in 
the European’ tactics, were unable to 
stand against the assault of our veteran 
regiments, assisted by the Indian 
troops, who emulated their compan- 
ions in arms; and after a severe and 
bloody affair, their entrenchments 
were successively carried, and their 
remaining detached corps were in 4 
few days either destroyed, or surren- 
dered at discretion. This affair de- 
cided the fate of the Dutch empire in 
the east, as in the capitulation were 
included the various settlements in 
the Indian seas. ‘he course of 
rations had carried the admiral to the 
port of Sourabaya, the most eastern 
establishment on the island; and 
there, when the arrangements were 
finally closed, I received the command 
of the Hesper sloop of war. The 
climate, and hard service as artillery 
men during the campaign, had not 
spared the crew of this vessel any 
more than those of the other ships of 
the squadron ; and out of a comple- 
ment of 120 men, there remained not 
more than 80 or 90, 50 of whom were 
at this time in the hospitals, or on the 
sick-list on board. Shortly after the 
departure of the admiral from the 
island, a report was brought by some 
vessel from Europe, that a sq 
of French frigates had left Brest, 
bound, as was supposed, for the relief 
of the island of Java. The British 
naval commanding officer immediate- 
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ly made the necessary arrangements 
ie their reception, in the event of 
their finding their way into these seas ; 
and I received orders to proceed, with 
H. M. sloop under my command, to 
the Straits of Bali, to watch well their 
southern entrance. 

I received on board some few con- 
valescents from the hospital, and im- 
mediately repaired to Balambuan, in 
the straits above-mentioned, While 
at anchor there, I had the misfortune 
to lose the only experienced officer on 
board, who sunk under the effect of 
the marshes of Batavia. Subsequent- 
ly I found his loss irreparable. While 
taking in here our water, the westerly 
monsoon had set in with its usual vio- 
lence, and though perfectly secure at 
our anchorage, the offing held out no 
very agreeable prospects ; and the ex- 
treme severity of the weather, accom- 
panied with torrents of rain, of which 
scarcely an idea can be formed in a 
northern temperate latitude, made me 
sometimes hesitate on the propriety 
of proceeding to sea. But the system 
of naval discipline is founded on the 
same principle as that of the ancient 
Roman armies ; and with us, as with 
them, the highest virtue is obedience 
without calculation. I determined to 
run all risks ; and, having completed 
the supply of water, stood to sea early 
one morning in the middle of De- 
cember, with the intention of return- 
ing to the anchorage in the evening, 
if I should find, upon trial, that the 
severity of the weather, or strength of 
currents outside, should render it ne- 
cessary. In half an hour from the 
time of our quitting the Straits, an ex- 
tremely heavy squall came on, which 
entirely hid the land from my view. 
I stood on for a few hours, and then 
tacked, in the expectation of reaching 
my anchorage in the Straits before 
dark. The weather, during the whole 
day, had been so extremely thick, that 
we were never once enabled to see 
more than half a mile distant. A- 
bout four o’clock, P.M. I calculated 
that I was again at the mouth of the 
Straits, which I had left in the morn- 
ing. The weather, as we approached 
the shore, became more moderate, and 
the land was discovered at no very 
great distance. I stood in with full 
confidence, when, to our no little as- 
tonishment, the face and form of the 
Straits had entirely changed their char- 
acter, and I soon discovered that it 
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was in vain to search for our old 
friendly anchorage here; in short, I 
now comprehended, that the easterly 
current, for which it was impossible 
to caleulate during the thick weather 
of the day, had driven me, in spite of 
all my endeavours to keep to wind- 
ward, into the Straits of Lombo, 
which are formed by the island of 
Bali and that of Lombo. I endeav- 
oured to gain the offing ; as the only 
rough manuscript chart in my 

session represented these Straits as ex- 
tremely dangerous, from the extraor- 
dinary currents there prevailing. But 
it was too late to recede. The wind 
had almost at once fallen to a dead 
calm, and I found myself irresistibly 
drawn into this with a rapidity 
the most alarming. ‘The vessel was 
now perfectly ungovernable, from the 
total stagnation of wind; and it is 
scarcely possible to describe the very 
extraordinary appearance and effects 
of the currents which now acted upon 
us with the most capricious fury. At 
one moment all was calm and smooth 
as a mirror—not a ripple to be seen or 
heard.; and in an instant a mountain- 
ous wave rose at a short distance, and 
directed its course to the vessel, boil- 
ing and roaring with a velocity and 
noise the most astounding. It then 
broke over the vessel on both sides, 
and left us, carrying on its coarse and 
wild appearance for a hundred fathoms 
more; and then at once the surge 
ceased, and all again was still. This 
phenomenon happened every minute. 
During the whole of this scene, the 
vessel was turned round and round in 
the most frightful manner: she ap- 
peared but as a piaything in the hands 
of the genii of this whirlpool. At one 
moment we found ourselves close to 
the breakers which border the shore 
of the Straits, upen which we were 
hurried with a rapidity that seemed 
scarcely to leave time to prepare for 
the threatened catastrophe ; and then, 
at the very moment that we had lost 
the hope of deliverance, a counter cur- 
rent caught us with the same violence, 
and hurried us over to the opposite 
shore, where a similar counteraction 
again preserved us. The chart be- 
fore me was not particularly cal- 
culated to cheer us, as the Dutch 
navigators had marked a small island 
at the entrance of the Straits, Ban- 
ditti Island; another, Murderers’ 
Poipt, Assassins’ Bay, &c. I now ob- 
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served, with attention and satisfaction, 
the progress of the vessel in this wild 
hurly-burly ; and found that, inde- 

tly of the counter currents, the 
direction of the whole movement was 
to the northward through the Straits 
with a very great velocity, so that, at 
the expiration of two hours, we had 
opened the northern entrance ; and I 
gained, the same night, the Java sea 
without any accident, and, in the 
course of the following morning, again 
entered the Bali Straits by a northern 
entrance. 

The weather was now for a day or 
two tolerably settled; so that, not- 
withstanding the experience I had 
gained in my first attempt to remain 
at sea, I was induced to make a second 
experiment. Accordingly I started 
again by the same route. The morn- 
ing was fine, and the easterly cur- 
rent outside did not appear too rapid 
to prevent my Aolding m nd ; 
rae arto the fv a gee 
black to the S.W. and in a short time 
a gale of wind came on with exces- 
sive fury ; it blew a perfeet hurricane 
all the night ; and in the morning, 
when I stood in for the land, I dis- 
covered by my observations of chro- 
nometer, that I was now opposite the 
coast of Sumbaya. The strength of 
the currents of course vary with the 
violence of the wind ; and as it still 
continued to blow with unabated fury, 
I considered any attempt to return to 
my cruising ground perfectly hopeless 
and impracticable, until the termina- 
tion of the monsoon, unless I had cho- 
sen to cross the equinoctial line, and 
thus, by profiting of the contrary mon- 
soon which blew to the northward of 
the equator, be enabled to return to 
Java; but the short stock of provi- 
sions, and the wearied sickly state of 
my crew, rendered it necessary that 
I should immediately find some shel- 
tering port. I cast my eyes over the 
ehart, and saw no place where I could 
expect to find refreshment nearer than 
Timor, and though I had no local 
knowledge of the state of the settle- 
ment, I concludedit, from itsappearance 
on the chart, to be of some importance, 
and hoped, that before this time the 
British government had sent a garrison 
to take possession of it. I decided 
then on making the best of my way to 
that place. I ran before the wind, 


running some risk from the coral reefs, 
which extend to a considerable dis- 


tance from Sandalwood Island, and 
which were not marked down in the 
chart. I found myself the next 

in the open sea, between the above. 
mentioned island and the Timor 
Islands. The weather was now occa. 
sionally clearer, though still blowing 
with undiminished violence ; but J 
was fortunately able to determine with 
tolerable precision the latitude by dou. 
ble altitudes, which was of the utmost 
consequence, as my intention was to 
enter the Straits which are formed by 
the two small islands lying to the 
westward of Timor. At eight o'clock 
in the evening I was, by calculation, 
exactly in the latitude of the Straits at 
the supposed distance of about fifty 
miles. I therefore gave orders to 
heave the ship to for the night, and not 
to attempt a nearer approach until the 
following morning. These orders were 
so unskilfully executed by the officer 
of the watch, that a tremendous squall 
coming on at the same time, the fore- 
guard was carried away. ‘To clear the 
wreck, it was absolutely necessary to 
put again before the wind, at the risk 
of approaching the lee-shore during 
the night. I steered then due east 
for the straits, and was obliged to re- 
main running for a considerable time, 
until the wreck was cleared, when we 
were enabled again “‘ to heave to.” 1 
knew that by this time we must be 
within twenty miles of the land, and 
my anxiety was extreme. I remained 
on deck all night—the weather was 
excessively bad—and the vessel drift- 
ed fast to the eastward. The day had 
not yet broken, when the alarm was 
given, “ Breakers on the lee-bow,”"— 
the ship was instantlywore round, and 
scarcely had she gone on the other | 
tack, when again, “ land a-head.” 
The surf broke over the rocks with 
tremendous noise and fury. I could 
now only hope that we were in the 
Straits, but our safety depended on 
various circumstances—upon the cor- 
rectness of the latitude of the Straits, 
as marked down in the chart, on the 
precision of my observations the pre- 
ceding day, and on the exactitude of 
our cruise during the night. It was 
a fearful moment. If we were in the 
Straits I knew we were safe, but if a 
quarter of a mile to the northward or 
southward, nothing could possibly save 
us from destruction. The day was not 
yet clear. We wore round frequently 
to avoid the tremendous ers OB 
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either side. The Straits were not half _ 
amile in breadth. A perfect silence 
prevailed on board. Every individual 
seemed absorbed in the contemplation 
of the imminent danger, and the ra- 
id execution of each successive order 
shewed the superiority of the British 
seamen over every other in the hour 
of danger. I had _ owe own to 
report if any opening co observ- 
ed etnies the lands to leeward ; 
when at once, on the dispersion of a 
dark and heavy squall, which kept 
back the day, several voices exclaim- 
ed, “ We are in ee sir,” and 
the opening appeared every moment 
more eal We hail seoed the 
cast for life or death, and the throw 
was successful. I now steered confi- 
dently in the Straits, and we were soon 
in that part of them formed by the 
northernmost of the two islands I have 
spoken of, and Timor. Here we were 
perfectly sheltered from the fury of 
the monsoon, but our difficulties were 
not all over. Our chart, owing to the 
liberal practice of the Dutch govern- 
ment, whose invariable practice was 
to preclude strangers from all know- 
ledge whatever of their seas, contained 
no details, and I knew not in what 
part of the island to look for the an- 
chorage. Our sounding lead could 
never reach the bottom with forty 
fathoms. ‘I'he day was employed in 
a vain search in the Straits. I was in 
hopes, by the interception of some 
canoe, to have opened communication 
with the shore, and to have gained the 
information of the position 
of the settlement. But neither man 
nor habitation presented themselves in 
this quarter. I remained in the Straits 
all the night, and on the morning 
sallied out to explore the northern coast 
of Timor. The weather had some- 
what moderated when I quitted my 
sheltering Straits. The land of Ti- 
mor I found formed a deep bay to 
the northward, at the bottom of which 
I suspected the settlement I was in 
search of existed. I stood in for a 
considerable time, but no signs of ha- 
bitation appearing, I began almost to 
despair of finding the object of my 
search here, when, as I put my glass 
to my eye for the last time, I imagin- 
ed I discovered a red habitation peep- 
ing from among the trees. I now 
stood in farther, and sounding a pre- 
oe point, my doubts were chang- 
tocertitude. The picturesque town 
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of Copang presented itself, sheltered 
by the battery of Vittoria, which stood 
high on a cliff to the westward of the 
town. Our colours were now hoisted, 
and a signal gun was fired ; and I ex- 
sewer of course to see the British flag 

oisted on the fort; but you may 
judge of my embarrassment, when I 
ebserved the Dutch flag wave. What 
measure was to be taken? I imme- 
diately despatched an officer with a 
flag of truce on shore, bearing a letter 
to the governor, in which I informed 
him of the success of our arms at Ba~ 
tavia, and that by the capitulation all 
the Dutch settlements were surrender- 
ed to the English ; and demanding the 
surrender of the colony, and his im- 
mediate attendance on board. The 
officer returned with the answer of the 
governor, that he could not compre- 
hend the affair; that he had no com- 
munication with Java for nearly two 
years, and begged me te come on shore 
to explain. I did not hesitate. With 
the white flag in my hand, I was re- 
ceived on the beach with military ho- 
nours ; the battery was manned, and 
the troops and militia drawn up. I 
proceeded to the government-house, 
and commenced the conversation by a 
recapitulation of the late events at 
Java, &c. and demanded again the 
immediate surrender of his settlement. 
He required to see my authority, and 
the written orders on the part of go- 
vernment, usual on such occasions. I 
was obliged to be frank with him, and 
represented to him the truth, that ac- 
cidental circumstances had brought me 
to Timor, where I had expected to 
have found already a British garrison, 
but that uot being the case, it became 
my duty as a British officer to pull 
down an enemy's flag wherever I 
might find it, adding, t if he did 
not think proper to surrender the 
island on the ground of its having 
been included in the capitulation by 
General Jansen, I now summoned 
him, in my own name, to surrender to 
me, as to an enemy of superior force ; 
stating to him, that I had now 300 
men ready to be thrown on shore, and 
who waited but for my return to com- 
mence an immediate attack. I warn- 
ed him likewise, that the blood which 
might be shed in this useless contest 
must rest on his shoulders ; and should 
the life of a single Englishman be lost 
in the struggle, he might rest assured, 
that the British government would. 
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visit it severely on his head. I then, 
with the view of en still more 
deeply on his mind the verity of m 
statement, entered into minute detai 
of the campaign, mentioned the names 
of ———_ whom I had personally 
known at Java, &c. &c. 

He was considerably agitated, and 
undecided what part to take. Tocom- 
pel him to decision, I drew out my 
watch, “‘ Sir, I give you ten minutes 
for deliberation, if, at the expiration 
of that time, you are not decided, I 
am,.”————* I shall then return on 
board.” His inquietude increased. I 
saw that he was inclined to obey the 
summons, but the fear of committing 
himself would not allow him to act. 
I whispered to my Dutch interpreter 
to proceed to the fort, which was in 
sight from the portico of the govern- 
ment-house, where the conversation 
was held, and endeavour, by feigning 
himself to be the bearer of orders to 
that effect, to haul down the flag. He 
executed his commission so well, that 
before the ten minutes were expired, 
and while the governor still was hesi- 
tating, the flag of Holland was lower- 
ed, and the British ensign waved in 
its stead. It was too late for him to 
retract. I thanked him for his prompti- 
tude, and immediately established him 
in due form as vice-governor provi- 
sionally, till the ulterior orders of the 
British government were received ; 
and I then promised him, that pro- 
vided he would answer for the fidelity 
of his colonists, that I would not run 
the risk of disturbing the harmony 
which I hoped would reign in the set- 
tlements, by landing a single English- 
man, excepting my own boat’s crew, 
as a body guard for myself. He ac- 
quiesced entirely in my views. You 
will easily conceive what were really 
the motives of my apparent delicacy, 
viz. the almost total impossibility of 
garrisoning the fort, not having more 
than 30 or 35 efficient men, who were 
scarcely sufficient for the ordifiary du- 
ty of the ship. Our measures were 
now all parm arranged. I receiv- 
ed and returned the official visits of 
the chief personages of Copang. Fresh 
provisions, &c. were sent off in abun- 
dance to the ship, and I procured a 
pilot to place her in the anchorage, 
which I learnt with pleasure was at 
a considerable distance from the place, 
as by that means I should have less 
difficulty in preventing communica- 


tion, and letting the real state of our 
force be known, till my authority was 
securely established. But feeling that 
that authority could only be maintain. 
ed by public opinion, my grand aim 
now was to procure conciliation and 
attachment. With the governor him. 
self I had no difficulty, for the more 
we lived together, the more reason he 
had to be convinced that he was not 
deceived ; but I soon found the case 
was far different with those who had 
not the same opportunity of investiga. 
tion. .The public mind was in a state 
of great ferment. Weeks had elapsed 
since my first arrival, and no vessel 
had arrived from any quarter, bearing 
the confirmation of the capture of 
Java, and the overthrow of their em. 
pire in the east, which were looked up- 
on as equally chimerical as the de. 
struction of one of the great powers of 
Europe. 

I had a Malay slave, who was much 
attached to me. This man brought 
me continually reports of what passed 
in the societies of Copang. They had 
already more than suspected the dis 
tressed and sickly state of our force, 
and exclaimed loudly against what 
they termed the pusillanimity of the 
governor, in lending a credulous ear 
to the improbable story I had told 
him. My trusty slave also informed 
me, that a report was abroad of a con- 
spiracy entered into by the governor 
and principal inhabitants, and the 
four native rajahs in the neighbour- 
hood ; who, on a preconcerted ‘signal, 
were to unite their forces, make my- 
self prisoner, and re-hoist the Dutch 
flag. I was the more inclined to give 
credit to his story, as my dwelling. 
house had been beset lately, during 
the night, by parties of the natives 
and slaves, who had startled me from 
my sleep by repeated howls and war- 
cries. The activity and alertness of 
my trusty guard prevented any thing 
unpleasant occurring. 

It now appeared to me that matters 
were drawing to a crisis, and that 
some decided measure must be taken. 
I repaired on board my ship early the 
following morning, without making 
my intentions known. I left orders 
with the commanding officer to bring 
the ship immediately as close to 
town as was consistent with her safety, 
and to have all clear for action. I 
myself proceeded with my boat's crew, 
with the intention of making m 
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master of the person of the governor, 


as a hos and a security for the 
conduct of the inhabitants. I 
chose mid-day for the enterprise: in 
the tropies it is the season of tranquil- 
lity and repose. I entered the inner 
harbour, which led to the very door 
of the governor’s house. No alarm 
was given; not a soul was stirring. 
I was in the inner apartment with my 
trusty men, who planted themselves 
at the door. The governor appeared. 
He was alarmed and agitated. I ex- 
plained to him the report which had 
reached my ears, of a conspiracy against 
us, and that he himself was supposed 
to be not perfectly free from taint. He 
was excessively distressed—called on 
every thing sacred to witness his per- 
fect innocence—but admitted, that for 
some days past he had not been per- 
fectly satisfied with the conduct of 
some individuals, who had talked to 
him in a manner very indiscreet. In 
reply, I stated to him my extreme 
dissatisfaction at the want of confi- 
dence of the colonists, who appeered 
to have mistaken my hitherto mild 
manner of treating them for a want of 
force and authority. It was now ne- 
cessary to undeceive them. (At this 
moment a gun was fired from the 
Hesper, which was the signal to me 
that she had taken her station close to 
the town.) I directed a call of the 
principal inhabitants immediately, and 
they were informed to ——— them- 
selves to take the oath of allegiance 
the following morning, in the castle- 
yard. In the mean time, the governor 
was to remain a state prisoner in his 
own house; and it was understood 
that his person was responsible for any 
tumult or outrage that might take 
place. This sudden call and declara- 
tion, the appearance of the Hesper’s 
broadside within three hundred yards 
of the beach, checked at once the 
vising seeds of disaffection. They re- 
newed to me their promises of fidelity 
and attachment, and professed them- 
selves perfectly ready to take the oath 
of allegiance to his Britannic Majesty. 
The night passed without any thing 
extraordinary. In the mean time I 
had thrown into the battery every dis- 
posable man from the ship, leaving the 
convalescents and boys to do their 
best in keeping a constant fire on the 
town, in case it should be necessary. 
Asiatic indolence was astonished and 
alarmed at the promptitude and deci- 
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sion of the measures of the men of the 
north ; they felt and acknowledged 
their a 

At nine the following morning, the 

aes moved from the governor's 

ouse towards the fort. I could 
scarcely keep my gravity at the spec- 
tacle. The governor, secretary, and 
suite, had ransacked their wardrobe to 
make up gala dresses, and never were 
seen such originals. However, the 
solemnity was well preserved; and 
we entered the castle-yard, after a 
military salute from the troops and 
the detachment of seamen. I had for- 
gotten to mention, that the four native 
princes whom I spoke of attended the 
ceremony at the head of their respec- 
tive councils. The Malay corps were 
in line, the principal inhabitants as- 
sembled around me. The governor 
advanced in the middle, and read 
aloud the oath of allegiance, which 
was answered by all present, amidst a 
salute of twenty-one guns fired by our 
detachment. All seemed to off 
well, when an unlucky peal of thun- 
der seemed to waken the superstitious 
feelings of my demi-civilized friends. 
I determined to anticipate the evil 
augury, and rf interpreter exclaimed, 
that Heaven likewise joined in the so- 
lemnity we were celebrating. It was 
answered by a viva; and we assem- 
bled in the evening to a ball and su 
per, prepared under the portico of the 
government-house, adorned by some 
fine old banyan-trees, which had stood 
there for ages, and whose successive 
branches, having taken root, formed a 
most singular and picturesque shelter 
from the heats of day or dews of 
night. 

Universal harmony prevailed. Kei- 
sar, the chief of the princes, paid his 
devotions most earnestly to the brandy 
bottle which was placed before him, 
His attachment to his new masters 
increased at every glass. He embraced 
me, fell on his knees, embraced me 
again, and swore to follow me through 
this world. All present seemed to feel 
the effects, more or less, of their hearty 
libations. I gave the signal to rise ; 
and in the same instant, an officer 
whom I had stationed with some fire- 
works discharged the rockets. From 
that moment I felt myself perfectly 
secure of the fidelity of my subjects. 
With few exceptions, almost all, cre- 
oles and natives, fell with their faces 
on the ground ; and several moments 
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elapsed before the consternation had 


Nothing of any moment occurred 
after this affair, till the arrival of some 
visitors on the island, whom, being of 
a race and character perfectly distinct 
from the native Timorese, or other 
islanders in the neighbourhood, I beg 
leave to introduce to your notice. I 
had been informed by the governor, 
that between Timor and Sandalwood 
island lay the small island of Savu, 
the king of which came annually, with 
two or large boats, to do won 4 
to the Dutch power, and left a detach- 
ment of men for the year, who assisted 
in all the public works, and were par- 
ticularly useful for the harbour sea- 
duties, as they were bold and enter- 
prising seamen, in contradistinction to 
the native Timorese, whom nothing 
could ever persuade to trust them- 
selves to the treacherous element. The 
arrival of these islanders was daily ex- 
pected, as the westerly monsoon now 
was at its height. In fact, we were 

rised, early one morning, by the 
en on the Bee of three tte 
large launches, full of men. One of 
my seamen had gone down early in 
the morning to bathe. The strangers 
were landing—who, of course, were 
ignorant of the change of affairs at 
. He was pointed out by some 
-disposed person as an Englishman 
and an enemy. One of the chiefs im- 
mediately advanced to him with his 
creesse in his hand, and my fellow was 
glad to escape from the threatened 
nger, by taking to his heels. He 
ran to my apartment, and awakened 
me with his tale of invasion and at- 
tack. I repaired to the government- 
house ; and a few minutes afterwards 
the newly-arrived rajah entered, and 
a scene truly dramatic ensued. 

I never shall forget the noble, manly, 
dignified appearance of this savage. He 
stood upwards of six feet high, well 
proportioned, and his loosely-flowing 
robes shewed him like a model from the 
antique. His countenance, and those 
of his countrymen, had none of the 
Malay features, which generally ex- 
press the presence of the worst pas- 
sions. His face was Roman, nose 
somewhat aquiline, eye full and open ; 
and his hair, unlike that of the Malay, 
was short and thick-curled, but with- 
out the woolly texture of the African 
negro. We saluted, and the governor 
explained to him the new relationshi 
which existed between the Dutch an 
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English, and which consequently af. 
fected him. We were no longer ene. 
mies. I then desired that they would 
make known to him my displeasure at 
the menace given by one of his sub. 
jects toa man of mine. His eye was 
lighted up with fury ; he ordered the 
culprit into his presence; when ar. 
rived, in an instant he seized him with 
his left hand, dashed him to the 
ground, placed his foot on his body, 
and, raising his right arm with his 
naked creesse, exclaimed, turning to 
me, ‘ Shall I strike?” The action, the 
attitude, the gesture, was so fine, that, 
had not the life of the trembling vic- 
tim been at stake, I should have re 
mained gazing at him. I staid bis 
arm, and interceded for the offender; 
he was allowed to rise, and then threw 
himself at my feet. The chief then 
turned to his followers, and, in a dis- 
course accompanied with the most 
powerful and expressive action, de- 
clared his determination to punish 
with instant death the man who 
should henceforth disturb the har. 
mony that existed between his new 
friends and him. This individual I 
found, during the rest of my stay on 
the island, of a character most supe- 
rior. In him were united all the noble 
virtues of the savage, with few or none 
of the vices ; and I parted from him 
with regret. 

I am now drawing near my depar- 
ture. The monsoon had begun to 
relax; and towards the month of 
March, light and variable airs an- 
nounced the return of the fine season. 
I took my leave of my new friends, 
leaving them in a state of tranquilli 
and perfect submission to the Briti 
authority ; as, in the interim, a Chi- 
nese junk had touched at the island, 
and confirmed the news of the down- 
fall of their empire. I returned to 
Java without accident or difficulty, 
and was hailed with satisfaction by 
the rest of the squadron, who 
long given us up for lost.* 





* The Bibliotheque Universelle, in which 
Professor Pictet’s on dice = above 
narrative » is distingui 2 
all the continental journals, as that which 
affords the best and most copious informa- 
tion respecting English literature. It is, 
besides, enriched with the li and scien- 
tific communications of all the men in 
Switzerland, and is, upon the whole, one of 
the most interesting and useful miscellanies 
in Europe. 


~ Eprror, 
- 
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PETRARCH S LETTER TO POSTERITY. 


MR EDITOR, 


As I am not aware that the following 
autobiography, the work of a most il- 
justrious man, has yet appeared in 
English, I venture to offer it to your 
acceptance, and remain yours, _ m 


Francis Perrarcn to Posterity, 
Greeting. 


Ir is barely possible that you ma 
have heard me slightly mentioned, 
though it may reasonably be doubted 
whether a name, so lowly and obscure 
as mine, is likely to extend over any 
considerable interval, either of space 
or time. In that case you will proba- 
bly wish to learn what kind of a man 
I was, and what success attended my 
literary labours ; particularly those, of 
which the character (in terms more or 
less favourable, ) has reached your ear. 
~ og the first head, representations 
will of course widely differ, as men 
generally speak under the impulse ra- 
ther of passion than of truth, and are 
seldom moderate either in their com- 
mendations or their censures. 

I was one of your own class, a petty 
human being, of a lineage neither 
splendid nor vulgar, but (to adopt an 
expression of Augustus Cesar’s,) of 
an ancient family! My disposition 
was not naturally, till tainted by the 
contagion of bad example, ejgher vici- 
ous or immodest. Age, however, cor- 
rected the errors of my boyhood and 
youth, by impressing upon me, expe- 
rimentally, the truth of my early les- 
sons,—that “‘ youth and pleasure” are 
empty sounds ; and that the great Crea- 
tor of times and seasons occasionally 
permits his wretched creatures, buoyed 
up by bubbles, to float at random, in 
yd to pe them, even by a , s 

very of their transgressions, the 
knowledge of themselves ! 

_ Of a frame, when young, rather ac- 
tive than athletic, I may say without 
too much vanity, that in earlier life it 
was not ill formed to please. My 
complexion was blooming, and inclined 
to brown ; my eyes full of fire, and my 
sight, for a long period, intensely keen, 
till by its unexpected failure after my 
sixtieth year, I have been reluctantly 
compelled to make use of spectacles. 


But age, though it found me sound 
: Vou, ITI. ~ 
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and strong, has not failed to introduce 
its usual train of disorders. My pa- 
rents, inhabitants of Florence, of res- 
table extraction, but of moderate 
tor to speak more correctly, of decay- 
ed) fortunes, amidst the troubles of 
the times had been driven into exile. 
During this exile, I was born at Arez- 
zo, early on Monday morning, An- 
gust 1," 1304. A determined despiser 
of wealth, not from indifference to its 
comforts, but from a hatred of the 
toils and anxieties which are its inse- 
parable companions, and a disrelish of 
its pampered festivals. I have spent m 
days more happily at a frugal board, 
and with temperate fare, than the 
whole tribe of Apicii with all their 
luxuries. Banquettings indeed, and 
revelries, are equally unfriendly to 
modesty and to morality; and, as 
such, have always been my horror. 
Hence I have invariably shunned the 
giving and receiving of formal invita- 
tions ; though the casual dropping in 
of a friend has always enhanced the 
enjoyment of my table, nor would I 
ever by choice sit down to a solitary 
meal. Of all things, parade displeases 
me the most ; not only as criminal in 
itself, and adverse to true humility, 
but also as harassing and vex: ious. 
Victim in my youth of a single end 
honourable, but most passimicste at- 
tachment, I should longer have <n- 
dured its violence, had not the teine, 
which age had already mitigated, been 
extinguished by the severe, but salu- 
tary, hand of death. Much as I could 
wish to represent myself unstained by 
sensual indulgences, I will not do so 
at the expense of truth; but I can 
truly affirm, that, even when hurried 
into them by the impulse of youth and 
constitution, I constantly reprobated 
them in my heart; and on the ap- 
roach of my fortieth year, without 
faving experienced any abatement of 
appetite or vigour, I as totally re- 
nounced the pleasures and memory of 
the sex, as if I had never looked upon 
a woman in my life. sal” ae »I 
class among my_ princi ings ; 
and most devoutly do I thank my Cre- 
ator, that before the period of or * 
and decrepitude, he rescued me from 





* Kal. Aug.—But a xiii. seems to have been 
by mistake omitted, as he elsewhere says, 
(Ep. ad Boceac. viii. 1.) he was born July 
20; and in 1304 that day would fall on a 
Monday, not Ape 
2 
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so degrading and hateful a thraldom. 
But to proceed. 

Pride, the infirmity of other minds, 
was never mine. Little as I was in 
reality, my self-estimate always stood 
at a still lower point. This, though 
I frequently felt its ill consequences 
— never injured any body else. 
Of respectable friendships,—I speak it 
with honest exultation, because I know 
that I am speaking the truth,—I was 
always most covetous; vehement in 
my resentments, but ever ready to for- 
get their cause ; and religiously tena- 
cious of the memory of kindnesses. 
Enviably fortunate, however, as I was 
in the condescensions of princes and 
sovereigns, and the intimacies of the 
great, I could not escape the penalty 
of age, the surviving of numbers most 
dear to me. Why my royal and noble 
contemporaries thus respected and lov- 
ed me, it is for them, not me, to ex- 
= I scarcely seemed, indeed, to 

more with them, than they with 
me ; and their station, of which I of- 
ten telt the benefit, was in no instance 
irksome or oppressive. Yet numbers 
thus distinguished, much as I regard- 
ed them, from my innate love of li- 
berty I studiously shunned, as imply- 
ing by their very title something hos- 
tile to that blessing. 

My talents are rather equable than 
acute ; but though not disinclined to 
any respectable or useful study, they 
seem peculiarly adapted for the culti- 
vation of moral philosophy and poetry. 
The latter, however, in process of time, 
I laid aside, or reserved for occasional 
embellishment, from my passion for 
sacred literature, in which I found a 
hidden and long neglected delight. 
Among my various pursuits, I engaged 
ardently in the investigation of the re- 
mains of antiquity, having ever enter- 
tained such a dislike for the present 
age, that, were it not for the bonds of 
love and triendship, I should have pre- 
ferred being born in any other, as I 
was always, in idea, transferring my- 
self to some of its nobler predecessors. 
This made me partial to the works of 
ae — I could not but be 
revolt their discrepancies. In 
such aims honeiek, I regulated my 
belief by the robability of the fact re- 
corded, or the authority of the chro- 
nicler. 

My eiocution, as many have assert- 
ed, was loud and clear: to myself it 
always appeared feeble and indistinct. 


In the ordinary course of conversation 
with friends or acquaintance, I never 
studied eloquence ; and I am surprised 
that an Augustus ever did. But un. 
der particular exigencies of circum. 
stance, or place, or person, I failed not 
to exert myself in this respect,—with 
what success, others must decide. Ip 
my own judgment, the merit of the 
lips, compared with that of the life, is 
of very inferior account. The glo 
arising trom mere splendour of diction, 
is nothing more than a breath. 

My past life has been distributed 
by chance, or inclination, as follows: 
The greater part of my first year I 
spent at Arezzo, where I was born; 
and the six which ensued, in my fa- 
ther’s house at Ancisa, (distant on 
fourteen miles from Florence,) wi 
my mother, who had been recalled 
from banishment ; the eighth at Pisa; 
the ninth, tenth, &c. in France, on 
the left bank of the Rhone, at Avig- 
non, where the Roman pontiff ho: 
(and has long held,) the church of 
Christ in disgraceful exile ; although 
Urban V. appeared, not long before, to 
have re-established her in her ancient 
seat. But the attempt failed ; the Pope 
himself, (for he was still alive,) I am 
sorry to observe, apparently repenting 
his honourable effort. Had he sur- 
vived a little longer, he would un- 
doubtedly have learned my opinion up- 
on that subject. I had already taken 
up my pen for the purpose, when the 
unhappy old man quitted his glorious 
project and his existence nearly toge- 
ther. I say “ unhappy,” because 
might have died by Peter’s altar, and 
in hisown Vatican. For had hissuc- 
cessors continued there, to him would 
have been referred the credit of their 
restoration ; and if they had again se- 
ceded, their misconduct would have 
served as a foil to his magnanimity. 
But this is prolix and querulous die 
gression. 

At Avignon then, on the bank of a 
gusty river, I passed my boyhood un- 
der the sway of my parents, and sub- 
——— (with many interruptions 
indeed,) under that of my follies, I 
wasted my youth. For at this period, 
Carpertras, a small town situated a 
little to the east of Avignon, po 
me full four years; during two of 
which, I gave as much attention to 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric, as my 
age admitted, or rather as schools usu- 
ally exact. That this is to a very mo 
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derate extent, the reader is, I doubt 


rfectly aware. Thence I mi- 
for a second four years to Mont- 
pelier, to study the law. Lastly, I 
spent three years at Bologna, in the 
same pursuit ; during which I attend- 
ed lectures on the whole body of civil 
law, and in the opinion of many, held 
out the promise of great proficiency, 
in the event of my persevering. But 
upon the death of my parents, I aban- 
doned the pursuit, not as disliking 
legal investigations, which are of high 
authority, and abound with allusions 
to Roman antiquity, one of my favour- 
ite studies,—but because their appli- 
cation is vitiated by the chicanery of 
man. This made me reluctant to 
learn what F scarcely could a 
without dishonesty, though dishonest- 
ly I certainly would never have prac- 
tised it at all,—notwithstanding the 
imputation of ignorance which I must, 
in that case, have incurred. 

I was two-and-twenty when I re- 
turned home,—for by that name I 
eall my Avignon exile, where I had so 
long been an occasional resident. For 
custom has a power second only to 
that of nature. There I began to be 
noticed, and my friendship to be cul- 
tivated by the great. At present this 
attention, of which I cannot discover 
the grounds, excites my surprise ; but 
it appeared quite reasonable at the 
time, as with the ordinary vanity of 
youth I deemed no honour too great 
for my deserts. Above all others I 
was courted by the ancient and illus- 
trious family of Colonna, which at 
that time attended—I ought rather to 
say, dignified the Roman court. By 
them I was sought out, and by the in- 
comparable James de C. bishop of 
Lombes, with a degree of honour then 
certainly (and, perhaps, even still) un- 
deserved, carried into Gascony, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, where I spent an 
all-but-heavenly summer in delightful 
Intercourse with my noble host and 
his friends ; an intercourse which I 
hever refer to without a sigh. Upon 
my return, I many years with 
his brother, the cardinal John de Co- 
lonna, in whom I found not a master 
but a father, or rather a most affec- 
tionate brother ; living, indeed, as if 
at my own disposal, and under my 
own roof. 

Youthful curiosity’ now impelled 
me to make the tour of both France 
and Germany ; and though other mo- 


not, 
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tives were alleged for my journey, in 
order to obtain the sanction of my su- 
periors, the true one was, an earnest 
wish to see the world. During this 
excursion I first visited Paris, happy 
in the opportunity thus afforded me, 
of ascertaining what was correct, and 
what exaggerated, in the accounts of 
that celebrated city. I then proceed- 
ed to Rome, which I had longed to 
see almost from my cradle; and, while 
there, attached myself so closely to 
Stephen de Colonna, the noble father 
of the family above mentioned, a man 
of primitive integrity, and was so cor- 
dially beloved by him in return, that 
in no respect could I be said to differ 
from ason. This excellent man’s af- 
fection for me never varied through- 
out his life ; and mine for him still 
glows with unabated ardour, and can 
only end with my existence. After 
my return, nauseating and hating, 
from my very heart, all city-residence, 
and anxiously exploring some port or 
place of refuge, I found a very small 
but delightful solitary valley, called 
Vaucluse, about fifteen miles distant 
from Avignon, which gives birth to 
the Sorga, the king of streams. To 
this enchanting spot I conveyed my= 
self and my books. It would be a 
tedious story, were I to detail what I 
did there during the lapse of many 
and many a year. Suffice it to state, 
that there nearly every one of my 
compositions had either its completion 
or its commencement; and these are 
so numerous, that even to this day 
they occupy and exhaust my attention. 
For my intellect, like my body, was 
distinguished rather by its alertness 
than its vigour. Hence many pro- 
jects of easy conception, but difficult 
execution, I have at various times 
thrown aside. Among other subjects, 
the character of the surrounding scen- 
ery suggested a Bucolic song, the 
work of a woodland muse, and two 
books upon a solitary life addressed to 
Philip , always a distinguished 
personage, though at that time holding 
only the small bishopric of Cavaillon. 
He is now the great cardinal bishop of 
Sabino, and of all my ancient friends 
the single survivor.* This illustrious 
man loved, and still loves me, not (as 
Ambrose did Augustine) after the for- 
mal fashion of a bishop, but with the 











* He died two years before Petrarch, in 
1372. : 
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fondness of a brother. 


cherished from my early life. But, 
though I set about it with t en- 
thusiasm, the distraction various 
worldly cares intercepted its progress. 
It was denominated, after its hero, 
** Africa ;” and by its own happy for- 
tune, or mine, excited an interest in 
its favour before it was known. 

As I lingered in this beloved abode, 
by a surprising concurrence, letters 
reached me, on the same day, from the 
Roman Senate and from Paris (through 
the friendly intervention of the Chan- 
cellor), emulously inviting me to these 
two cities, to receive the laurel-crown. 
My youthful vanity was inflamed ; 
and weighing, not so much my own 
deserts, as the opinions of others, 1 
could not help regarding myself as 
worthy of what such men were soli- 
citous to confer. Yet was I undecid- 
ed whether of the two to obey. Upon 
this subject I consulted, by letter, 
my friend above mentioned, Cardinal 
John de Colonna, as he was within so 
short a distanee, that, having written 
to him late in the evening, I received 
his reply the next day but one, at 
three in the morning. His advice de- 
termined me in favour of Rome; and 
two letters of mine to him are extant, 
signifying my acceptance of his coun- 
sel. To Rome, in consequence, I pro- 
ceeded ; but, however, like other 
young men, disposed to estimate my- 
self in the most flattering manner, I 
blushed at the very idea of appearing 
to adopt the judgment of those b 
whom I had been summoned, thoug 
they undoubtedly thought me entitled 
to the compliment. I therefore re- 
solved previously to visit Naples, and 

y my respects to its illustrious phi- 
Llighen, King Robert,—a prince not 
more distinguished by his station than 
his learning—the only one indeed, in 
my time, who patronized science and 
virtue,—in order that he might form 
his judgment of my pretensions. -How 
I was received by him, and how ap- 
proved, excites my frequent astonish- 
ment, and, on a detail of the particu- 
lars, would equally astonish the read- 
er. The news of my errand gave him 


extraordinary pleasure, both in respect 
to my juvenile confidence, and the ad~ 
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While I was 
rambling on one of our chureh-holi- 
days about the mountains, I conceiv- 
ed a strong resolution to write an epic 
poem on the first Scipio Africanus, 
whose name I had ever singularly 
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ditional reflection, perhaps, that the 
solicited scrutiny was not without 
its glory, since he had been selected 
from his whole species as the only 
competent judge. In short, after nus 
merous conversations upon various 
subjects, and a perusal of my “ Afri. 
ca,” (which delighted him so much, 
that he begged it might be dedicated 
to him as a great favour—a favour I 
was neither inclined nor able to re 
fuse) he appointed a day for the ob. 
ject of my journey, and detained me, 
by his examination, from noon until 
the evening. This, as subjects grew 
upon us, was repeated on the two fol 
lowing days ; and on the third, after 
a thoro sifting of my ignoranee, 
he pronounced me worthy of the 
laurel. He even offered to crown 
me at Naples, and earnestly pressed 
my acceptance of the compliment; 
but my love of Rome overcame the 
importunity of this great sovereign. 
Perceiving, therefore, that I was not 
to be dissuaded, he gave me letters, 
and despatched messengers to the Ro 
man Senate, in which he emphatically 
stated his opinion of me; and that 
opinion was sanctioned by many others, 
as well as that time by my own. At 
present, I rate myself very differently. 
But affection, and a tender feeling in 
my youth, had more weight with hi 
than a regard for truth. I returned 
to Rome ; and notwithstanding my un 
worthiness, on the strength of so lofty 
a testimonal, with the loudest 
bation of all those who could attend the 
ceremony, though but a very unfinished 
prterveny ere the oantls Seale 
upon which subject some letters of 
mine still exist, both in verse and 
prose. Alas! this laurel, without add- 
ing to my literature, swelled the tide of 
envy against me ;—hut the narrative 
of what I endured in consequence, would 
too prolix for this place. 

From Rome I proceeded to Parma, 
and spent some time with the Corre- 
gii, who, agreeing only in their kind- 
ness and liberality toward me, notwith 
standing their domestic feuds, ruled that 
city with unprecedented rigour. Not 
insensible to this henowr, and anxious 
to appear not wholly unworthy of tt, 
one day as I was clambering along the 
mountains, and had entered the wood 
called Piana, beyond the Enza, on the 
border of Rezzio, I was all at once re 
minded by the association of the scenery 
of my forgotten “ Africa,” and, under the 
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influence of this revived glow, resumed 
id that nk day, making some additions 
to it for several days in succession Fa 
and on my reaching the retired and 
quiet mansion, which I subsequently 

and still possess, I so zeal- 
ously continued the work, and so soon 
completed it, that I can hardly myself 
review my efforts without amaze- 
ment. 

Returning thence to the Sorga, and 
my residence beyond the Alps, I left 
behind me my four-and-thirtieth year, 
having every where, thank God, dur- 
ing my long abode at Parma and Ve- 
rona, been treated with a degree of 
kindness far beyond my deserts. Af- 
ter a considerable interval, my reputa- 
tion attracted the notice of the excel- 
lent James de Carrara the younger, 
of all my great friends the most accom~ 
plished ; and for many years, by mes- 
sengers and letters, which sought me 
beyond the Alps, and followed me 
through Italy wherever I chanced to 
reside, I was so earnestly urged and 
importuned to accept his friendship, 
that though I hoped for nothing, I 
resolved to pay him a visit, and ascer- 
tain what all these pressing solicita- 
tions of the illustrious stranger meant. 
Accordingly, at a late period of my 
life, I went to Padua, and was received 
by him with such transports of un- 
paralleled esteem and affection (al- 
most, indeed, like a beatified spirit in 
heaven), that language can convey no 
idea of their extravagance. Among 
other favours, knowing that I had been 
aclerk from my youth, with a view 
of binding me more closely both to 
himself and his country, he bestowed 
upon me a canonry of Padua ; and had 
he fortunately been indulged with 
longer life, here would have termi- 
nated all my wanderings. But such, 
ales! is the transitory nature of every 
thing mortal, and so surely is sweet 
succeeded by bitter,—within two years 





_ * N.B.—The passages above printed in 
italics, are variations in my copy of the last 
passages of the letter, which, for the sake 
of the printer’s convenience, after being 
partly printed at full length, have been 


» in a small type and a contract- 
ed phra: » into a crowded page, bear- 
ing on its ge edith wg Tbe ay os 


of the subjoined volume, De Remediis U- 
triusque Fortune. Roterod. 1649. 12mo. 
Whether, indeed, the folio editions termi- 
kate this abruptly, I have no means of as- 
certaining at present. F. R. S. 
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God took him to himself. And though 
his son and suceessor, a man of t 
discretion, in uance of his father’ 8 
attachment, always favoured me with 
his regard, yet upon the loss of one so 
much more suitable to me (particu- 
larly in point of age), I determined, 
in my restlessness, to revisit France, 
not so much from adesire to see ever 
again what I had seen a thousand 
times before, as to sooth my sufferings, 
like the tossing sick, by a change of 
place. * * * #* * 


—__ 


THE BRITISH READY RECKONER, AND 
UNIVERSAL CAMBIST.* 


Tue first part of this little volume 
consists entirely of tables, of which 
the largest serves to point out the 
value of any number of articles, at 
any rate from a farthing to a pound ; 
and it may be easily accommodated 
to any higher price. Such a table 
ought to be in every n’s hands ; 
for few men live a week without find- 
ing it requisite to ascertain the value 
of goods. He who buys or sells,—who 
pays or receives pia, sage who is em- 
ployed in any similar transactions,— 
may, by only inspecting such a table 
as this, determine with certainty and 
ease the amount of his engagement. 
The less expert calculator is raised 
by it, so far as concerns prices, to a 

with the most acute; and even 
the skilful arithmetician will often find 
it useful for saving the expense of 
time. It is necessary that tables of 
this kind be above all suspicion of in- 
accuracy, and therefore we have exa- 
mined the table with all the attention 
in our power. We could not indeed 
afford the time necessary for calculat- 
ing every number separately. This 
would have subjected us to all the la- 
bour of the author. We took a short- 
er, but, we think, a very effectual 
method. We marked all the quanti- 





* The British Ready Reckoner, and 
Universal Cambist, for the use of Bankers, 
Merchants, Farmers, Tradesmen, and Men 
of Business in general; compiled from the 
most Authentic Sources ; by William Sten- 
house, Accountant in Edinburgh, Author 
of the Tables of air pe &e. LS gy Maa 
tion, greatly enlarged and improved. 0, 
pp. 276. Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; 
Law & Whittaker, London. 
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ties and rates which produced the- 


same value, and then examined the 
table whether this value was affixed 
to each of them; for example, we 
found that £1, 6s. 3d. ought to be the 
value of each of the six following quan- 
tities and rates, viz. of 45 at 7d, of 
63 at 5d, of 35 at 9d, of 9 at‘2s. 1id., 
of 7 at 3s. 9d., and of 5 at 5s. 3d.; 
and we inspected the table to see if 
this was the case. - proceeding in 
this manner with other values, we 
examined considerably more than half 
the table. We then reduced the va- 
lues into parcels, and compared their 
sums and differences with other values 
in the table ; and we used a variety of 
other ways of comparing the values, 
so as to make the table, by cross-exa- 
minations carried on through its whole 
extent, to bear testimony for or against 
itself. We acknowledge, that the de- 
tection of error was our immediate ob- 
ject in this examination ; and if we 
had discovered in it either numerous 
or important errors, our respect for 
the author would not have prevented 
us from condemning the work as an 
imposition on the public. But we 
were not successful in discovering a 
single error, and have, in consequence, 
been led to express a high degree of con- 
fidence in its accuracy. Itisa matter of 
extreme difficulty to print arithmetical 
tables, of such extent, without the 
smallest omission or mistake, and on 
that account we do not venture to as- 
sert that there is not a wrong figure in 
the whole table, but we are certain, 
that if there be any, they must be very 
few and of minor importance. 

There are three other tables in this 
part of the work, one of them for find- 
ing the interest of money for any num- 
ber of days, and the other two for re- 
ducing Scotch land-measure into Eng- 
lish, and English land-measure into 
Scotch. The first of these tables will 
be found of great use in calculating in- 
terest, at all the usual rates per cent. : 
the other two, though perhaps not so 
generally requisite, will nevertheless 
be of essential utility to the land-sur- 
veyor. 

In the second division of the work 
before us, the author treats of the 
monies, weights, and measures, of all 
the countries of the world, which are 
concerned in foreign commerce. This 
part is remarkable for its accuracy and 
conciseness, but it also, in a 


high degree, a quality not always con- 
sistent with brevity, for there is no 


portion of it which can be called obscue, 
In describing the monies, weights, 
and measures, of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, Mr Stenhouse is more copious 
than he is in explaining those of fo. 
reign nations ; but here also he is y 
short, considering the multiplicity of 
weights and measures which are in 
common use among the different parts 
of these kingdoms. When pointing 
out the legal measures of length in 
Scotland, the author has adyerted to 
a mistaken opinion which has prevail- 
ed among us, that the standard Scotch 
ell is equal to 37.2 English inches, 
And he prefers Mr Troughton’s mea. 
surement, which makes it only 37.069 
English inches ; this length of the ell 
has been lately confirmed by an expe- 
riment of Professor Copland of Aber« 
deen. We have, in this part of the 
performance, a particular account of 
the local measures of corn in all the 
counties of Scotland, and a method is 
explained, of checking and of equal- 
izing these measures, by means of the 
weight of water contained in the 
standard pint jug of Stirling, com- 
pared with its content in cubical 
inches ; from which it is shown, that 
a single weight for each of our stand- 
ard measures would be sufficient for 
regulating the whole ; whereas no ves- 
sels made by coopers, to prescribed 
forms, can be depended upon. 

Mr S. has also explained the prin- 
ciple upon which the bill, brought 
into Parliament in the year 1816, for 
equalizing the weights and measures 
of the kingdom, was founded ; and 
his remarks upon the system contained 
in that bill are very candid and judi- 
cious. The reader will find them in 
the 195th page of the work, to which 
we beg leave to refer him. 

In settling the intrinsic value of fo- 
reign coin, the author has given us the 
weight of the pure gold or silver ina 
piece, and has expressed their weight 
in English troy grains, from which 
the value of the piece in sterling mo- 
ney is then deduced. On this part 
Mr S. appears to have bestowed a 
great deal of care. He informs us, in 
his preface, that he has consulted all 
the most eminent writers on commer- 
cial subjects, and has extracted what- 
ever was most valuable in their works ; 
and the list of his authorities, both 
British and Foreign, is highly respect 
able. Many of them had access to in- 
formation superior to that of the gene- 
rality of writers, and they were well 
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ualified for making the most advan- 
q use of it. A knowledge of the 
relation of foreign money to that of 
Britain, might be of great and perma- 
nent utility to the commercial world, 
if the coins of different nations were 
constantly to retain the same intrinsic 
worth. But though the variation can- 
not be very great in a century, yet we 
know that it has been the practice of 
governments, at all times, to alter, in 
some degree, either the weight or the 
fineness of their coin ; and it appears, 
from the volume before us, that the 
same practice is still continued. We 
shall notice only the monies of Spain 
and Portugal, because several of the 
coins of these nations are current in 
Britain. In the days of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the crusado of Portugal was found 
to be worth 34.31 pence sterling, 
which makes the milree equal to 71.46 
pence sterling ; but the crusado of the 
year 1802, is worth only 27.886 pence 
sterling, and ef course the milree is 
only equal to 58.094 ie sterling. 
Again, a Mexican dollar ought, ac- 
cording to law, to be worth 4s. 6d. ster- 
ling nearly ; but it is now found, by 
actual assays at the mint, to be scarcely 
worth 4s.4d. And a similar deprecia- 
tion has taken place in their gold coins. 
Of the same nature with these changes, 
is the alteration which has taken place 
last year in the weight of our silver 
coinage. Instead of 62s. being coin- 
ed out of a troy pound of standard 
silver, as was done formerly, 66 of 
the new shillings have been coined 
from the same weight, which makes 
the new coin about 6 per cent. less 
valuable than the old. We do not 
stay to discuss the policy or the ad- 
vantages of such a measure, we only 
mention the circumstance on account 
of its effect in altering the relation 
which our money formerly bore to 
those of other nations. It makes an 
apparent rise in the value of foreign 
coin in the same ratio in which our 
money has been depressed. In the 
work which we are reviewing, the re- 
lation of foreign money to our old 
coin appears to be estimated with 
great precision, but the performance 
was prepared for the press before the 
issue of the new coinage, and therefore 
the alteration which has taken place 
could not be introduced jnto the body 
of the work. But the author has pre- 
fixed a short table, which will be 
found at the end of the preface, by 
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which the value. of any foreign piece 
may be converted from the old: to the 
new standard with great ease, in many 
cases by inspection only, and in every 
case by a simple addition. 

The weights of foreign nations are 
all valued by reducing them to Eng- 
lish troy grains, and. their measures 
of length are reduced to English inch- 
es. Their measures of capacity, both 
liquid and dry, are first reduced to 
English cubical inches, and then com 
pared with our wine gallon, or with 
the Winchester bushel. But the 
author himself has given a very plain, 
and, as appears to us, @ very faithful 
account of all these reductions in his 
Preface, to which we refer the reader 
who wishes fuller information. 

It has been the opinion of many 
eminent men, that instead of making 
use of measures of capacity, which can 
never be managed so as to secure per- 
fect accuracy, it would be not only 
more equitable, but also equally con- 
venient, to buy and sell liquids, as 
well as dry goods, by wei ht only. 
This, Mr S. informs us, is the gener- 
al practice in Persia, where commerce 
has been long carried on, and, in some 
periods, to a great extent. With re- 
gard to dry goods, our own experience 
ought long ago to have convinced 
every person in this country of the 
expediency, and even of the necessity, 
of valuing them by weight only. Sev- 
eral experiments «ap also been made 
upon liquids, with every appearance 
of success. Indeed, ioe cap objec- 
tion in this case is, some inconveni- 
ence in the way of using the weights ; 
if this were got over, and the method 
generally adopted in any nation, the 
people-would soon be familiarized with 
it, and its equity and utility would 
recommend it to their approbation. 
At any rate, the uniformity and sim- 
plicity of the plan entitles it to a ful- 
ler consideration than it has yet ob- 
tained. 

To facilitate the reduction of the 
money of one country into that of an- 
other, and to shew the nature of ex- 
change, Mr S. has annexed ten ta- 
bles to the work, of which the frst 
nine serve for pointing out the ster- 
ling money equal to any sum of the 
money of Scotland, Ireland, Isle of 
Man, and of the different parts of 
North America and the West Indies, 
and also the value of Sterling money 
expressed in the money of these coun« 
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tries. The tenth is a very useful 
table, containing the courses of ex- 
, at a certain period, between 
and the principal commercial 
cities of Europe ; to which is subjoin- 
particular and ap iate illus- 
trations, which are ge of th ~ en- 
abli ms to judge of the favour- 
pred poe le “ s of the ex- 
change, by comparing courses of 
exchange Pee: in the newspapers at 
any time with the par as given in this 
, and thus to ascertain the ad- 
vantages or disadvan attending 
money transactions. e work is 
concluded with an account of the 
mode of discounting bills upon Lon- 
don and other places, by the bankers 
of Edinburgh and G w: this, 
though never before published, is a 
subject with which the people of Scot- 
land ought to be intimately acquaint- 
ed. The table of stamp duties on 
bills, receipts, &c. is a proper sequel 
to the work. 

Upon the whole, we do not hesitate 
to recommend this performance as a 
work of great merit, and of very gen- 
eral utility. 


— 


PRINCIPAL BAIRD’S REPORT ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE POOR IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Our readers are aware that the public 
attention in England has at length be- 
gun to be seriously directed to the 
subject of the poor-laws, with a view 
to alleviate their pressure, if not gra- 
dually to effect heir abolition, and 
that inquiries into the state of the poor 
have commenced, and are now going 
on, in both Houses of Parliament. 
The General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, which met in 1817, in 
eonsequence of an application by the 
Parliamentary committees, appointed 
a —- of their orca we in- 
quire into the management of the poor 
in Scotland. The result of their la- 
bours was laid before last Assembly, 
embodied in a report (founded on re- 
turns by the clergy to queries circulated 
by the committee), which we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing one of the 
most interesting and important statisti- 
cal documents which has appeared in 
any age or country ; whether we consid- 
er the nature, and extent, and accuracy 
of the facts,—or the sound sense and 


enlightened views of political scienee 
which so remarkably distinguish it, 
It was indeed gratifying to observe, in 
the unanimous and zealous ap 
tion of the report, expressed by the As. 
sembly, the most ample acknowledg. 
ment of the truth of those pri 
ciples of political economy, which, 
however they may have been admired 
in theory, have hitherto been allowed 
to exercise but too little practical in. 
fluence on national measures, 

In expressing ourselves thus 
of the Report, it would be unpardon- 
able to omit the name of Principal 
Baird, the convener of the sub-com. 
mittee, who is in fact the author of it, 
and who procured and digested the 
vast mass of facts on which it is found- 
ed. He has already received the thanks 
of the Assembly for the extraordinary 
ability and the disinterested zeal he 
has displayed in the execution of this 

eat work, and we are not going too 
ar, when we say that this tribute of 
their approbation is truly the expres- 
sion of that respect and gratitude en- 
tertained for him by the public, which 
will be associated with his name long 


after he shall have ceased, in the course’ 


of nature, to occupy the station he 
now holds, with so much honour t 
himself and advantage to society. 
The general report has not been 
printed, nor is it intended to be so, 
till returns from every parish in Scot- 
land be received. As yet only about 
750 parishes have made returns ; but 
there is no doubt that they will all be 
received, and their results added to the 
report, before the next session of Parli- 
ament, when we presume it will be 
published. In the meantime, we > 
sent our readers with a paper ci 
ed by the committee, for the purpose 
of enabling the Assembly more easily 
to follow the general report when it 
was read to them by Dr Baird. 





Index to the Report of the Committee of the 
General Assembly (1817) on the 


agement of the Poor. 

1. Preliminary explanation of the object 
of the committee. . 

2. Summary of Scottish statutes relative t 
a provision for the poor. 

3. Sketch of the practical management of 
the poor by the heritors and kirk-session. 

4. Detail of the proceedings of the cam- 
mittee of the Assembly to informs- 
tion as to the management and state of the 
poor in the different parishes. 
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Result of Information received by the Com- 
mits Assembly on the following Points, 
in the order of the Queries transmitted to 
the Ministers of Parishes. 


1. Annual collections at the church-doors. 

2. Contributions by heritors. 

3. Expense of managing the funds of the 
kirk-sessions. 

4, Assessments, including—their total a- 
mount, the rate or rule of ing them,— 
the authority by which they are levied,— 
their commencement and increase in num- 
ber,—their rise and amount,—and the ex- 

of management. 
Ps. Reluctance of the poor to apply for 
meth the parish funds. 

6. Number of the poor, and the rate of 
relief given to them. 

7. Consideration paid to the character of 
a pauper on admission to the roll, and fixing 
the a oe parish 

8. Remov: pau ishes. 

9. Litigations cana wnetioen as to pau- 
pers, and the expense of them. 

10. The claim by kirk-sessions to the ef- 
ects of fw at their death. 

11. The enforcement by paupers of high- 
er allowances than kirk-sessions fix. 

12. The poor of the different religious 


sects. 

13. The practice of begging by stranger 
and parish poor. 

14. Extraordinary collections for indivi- 


dual cases of distress. 


15. Number of the deaf and dumb. 

16. Relief to the industrious poor in 1817. 

17. Savings banks. 

18. Friendly societies. 

19. Sunday schools. 

20. Mortifications for the support and 
education of the poor. 

21. Means of common and religious edu- 
cation. 


22. Conclusion. 
Appendix.—The Appendix contains the fol- 


lowing Tables illustrative of the Report. 


Table I.—This table consists of seventy- 
eight leaves, each leaf containing a view, ar- 
in nine columns, of the whole re- 
ported parishes in one presbytery, in respect 
to the following Ea may viz. the oo. 
of gt x opemene of contributions by heri- 
e annual collections, of the gene- 
tal session funds, of the assessments, and of 
the total parish funds for the poor, as made 
up of the preceding items. It contains a 
view also of the number of poor regularly 
and permanently on the roll—of those only 
occasionally on the roll—and of the total 
number of the poor. This table shews far- 
ther, a separate abridged view of the above 
T and of some others, as to the 
cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. - 
Table II.—It contains a state of all the 
assessed parishes rted, and of their as- 
sessments in the di t It shews, 


it nine columns, the total number of par- 
~~ ‘yedih-cthee nimiber of tease 
L. e 
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parishes that are assessed—their population, 
and the proportion of the poor to the 
100 of the population. It shews, farther, 
the amount of the assessments—the amount 
of the general session funds—the sum total 
of parish funds (as consisting of the two 
preceding items), and the average allow- 
ance paid to each pauper per annum. This 
table shews, also, the dates of the com- 
mencement of the respective assessments in 
the ditferent synods, their progressive in- 
crease in number, and their total present 
number in each synod ; and, consequently, 
their whole number in Scotland, so far as 
ted. 

Table III.—It contains a state of the 
parishes in each synod that are wot assessed. 
There are seven columns in it, shewing the 
total number of parishes in each synod— 
the number of parishes in each that are not 
assessed—their population—the proportion 
of poor in the 100 of population—the whole 
amount of the parish funds for the poor— 
and the average allowance paid to each 
pauper per annum. 

Table IV.—There are eleven columns in 
this table, which contains a summary of 
all the parishes reported in all the synods as 
to the following particulars, viz. the total 
population of each synod—the total amount 
of contributions by heritors—of annual col- 
lections—of general session funds—of as- 
sessmen the whole parish funds for 
the poor jointly—of the total number of 
poor in each synod, either regularly, or per- 
manently, or occasionally only on the roll— 
the sate number of poor of both these classes 
—the proportion o r to the 100 of 
pulation, aa the toa allowance JAN aa 
each pauper per anuum—and, by the sum- 
mation of the items for the synods, this 
table shews the same particulars for the 
whole of the parishes of Scotland from 
which reports have been sent by the clergy. 


It is impossible for us to enter into 
any thing like a detail of the results 
of the inquiries in the Report, as it 
could have but slender pretensions to 
accuracy ; but some important facts, 
taken down during the reading, may 
not be unacceptable. 

It appears that, in the 750 parishes 
from which returns have been received, 
the annual collections at the church- 
doors amount to £21,730. The vol- 
untary contributions by heritors to 
£35,438, and the assessments for 
the poor to £43,317. In those par- 
ishes where there are nO assess- 
ments, the distribution of the pone 8 
funds is gratuitously managed by 
upwards of 4000 persons; while in 
those where an assessment, exists, ,it 
is done at an expense of £1400 


r annum. The -rapid increase 
in the number of chene assessments is 
2 
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now but too apparent. Prior to the 
ear 1709, three only existed in Scot- 

d; in the course of last century 
ninety-eight were introduced ; and 
within the present century fifty-one 
have been added to the number. 
Their introduction seems to have pro- 
duced the usual consequences,—the 
assessments, in some instances, doub- 
ting themselves in ten years, in others 
in four. The numbers of the paupers 
have, of course, gone on in similar ra- 
tios, and the collections at the church- 
doors are diminished, and in some 
given up as altogether unproductive. 

Nothing can afford a more decisive 
proof of the ruinous tendency of as- 
sessments than the result of Tables 
2d and 3d. From these it appears, 
that the number of poor in those par- 
ishes where assessments are not re- 
sorted to, is 24 in the hundred; and 
the average cost for maintenance of 
each £3:6:9. While in those par- 
ishes where the practice of assessment 
obtains, the number of paupers is 34 
in the hundred, and’ the cost of main- 
tenance £5, 14s. These facts are in- 
deed important, and their weight is 
in by the universal report of 
the clergy, that in the assessed par- 
ishes the spirit of honest pride and 
in dence, which once characteris- 
ed their inhabitants, is rapidly giving 
way to the baneful influence of this 
ruinous system. The total number 
of paupers in the 750 parishes is about 
30,000, of whom one-third are males. 
There are no instances of forced re- 
moval from one parish to another, and 
the expense of litigation is extremely 
trifling, amounting, within the last 
ten years, to about £1640, of which 
sum the assessed parishes are charge- 
able with £1230. During the same 
period, the expense of litigation in 
England has amounted to about two 
millions. 

Although the original and chief ob- 
ject of the committee was to inquire 
into the situation of the poor, they 
availed themselves of this favourable 
opportunity for collecting information 
on other important subjects relative 
to the general condition of the lower 
orders. Thus it is stated, that the 
number of blind persons is 745, and 
of deaf and dumb 542: that there 
are 130 savings banks (exclusive of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow), whose funds 
are stated at £30,000, and that there 
exe 7000 depositors. 
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There are, as will be seen from the 
Index, many other important points 
on which ample and accurate informa. 
tion has been procured. Of these 
there is one which we own has filled 
us with grief and astonishment, and 
which must serve to lower that tone 
of exultation in which our country. 
men have hitherto been accustomed to 
boast, of the universal facilities afford- 
ed to the lower orders of Scotland for 
the acquisition of common and réli- 
gious education. It now appears from 
incontrovertible evidence, that while 
in the Lowland districts of Scotland 
there are ample provisions for educa. 
tion, there are many parishes in the 
Highlands and Islands where one- 
third, one-half;and three-fourths of the 
inhabitants cannot read ; and who, it 
may be almost literally said, have ‘not 
the gospel preached to them. In one 
parish, containing 5000 inhabitants, 
there are sasleiety eleven-twelfths in 
this wretched condition. <A Bible is 
even of difficult acquisition to many 
who can read, and though some fa 
milies are possessed of one, they have 
none for their children to take to 
school ;—and this has been, and still 
is, the state of extensive districts in 
Scotland. While thousands and tens 
of thousands of pounds are obtained, 
from a zealous and religious people, to 
carry the Scriptures to every nation 
on the earth, thousands of our own 
countrymen are destitute of these in- 
estimable treasures; and while even 
the lowest menial is called upon from 
the pulpit to contribute his mite to 
send the gospel of Christ to the Mon- 
golian Tartars, his brethren of the 
Hebrides are allowed to remain ’in 
darkness, utterly destitute of those 
consolations which the Scriptures alone 
can impart. Yet these poor people are 
thirsting for knowledge, and many 
affecting instances are given in the Re- 
turns, of their anxiety to obtain for 
their children those blessings which 
have been denied to themselves. In 
more than one remote parish, W 
the lower orders are so poor as to be 
unable even to send one of every fa 
mily to a distance to be educated, 
subscription is entered into, and some 
clever boyis maintained at school till he 
can read the Scriptures; after which 
he returns home and repays the friends 
who had supported him, by teach 
their children at his leisure hours, o 
by reading during the long nights of 
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winter to an audience collected from 
the adjoining country, many of whom, 


, come from a distance of se- 
yeral miles. Without resorting to 
this expedient, old and yo must 
be almost entirely ignorant of the gos- 


.pel; for in those remote and stormy 


regions, the most zealous pastors (and 
none are to be found more zealous 
than those in the Islands) cannot ven- 
ture far from home, during six months 
of the year. 

In stating these facts, we would not 
be understood to convey censure on 
the Bible Societies. They have not 
known the true state of things, else 
would they have long since directed a 
portion, and a large one too, of their 
immense funds to objects of such pa- 
ramount importance as those now laid 
before them. Here there can be no 
doubt as to the result of their exer- 
tions, for the people are imploring 
assistance, and they have the most 
unexceptionable assurance of the pro- 
per management of their bounty in 
the zeal and intelligence of a resident 
and enlightened Clergy, and in the pat- 
riotic exertions of the Highland So- 
cieties. Indeed, after the melancholy 
pictures which the returns from many 
Highland parishes present to us, it 
is not to be expected that any Scot- 
tish Bible or Missionary Society will 
direct a shilling of their funds to fo- 
reign objects, till satisfactory assur- 
ances are received that the ‘‘ means 
of common and religious education” 
in the Highlands, are on a level with 
those of the most favoured Lowland 
districts. 

a 
NOTE TO THE EDITOR, 


Enclosing a Letter to the Author of 
Beppo. 
MR EDITOR, 
Tue mode in which the critics of your 
Journal have, on all occasions, express- 
ed themselves concerning the poetry 
of Lord Byron, convinces me, that they 
have not as yet considered its tenden- 
cy in the same point of view with 
myself. Borne away by a pardonable 
enthusiasm in favour of its genius, 
rag have overlooked, for otherwise 
I not imagine your correspon- 
dents would have failed to condemn, 
the effect which it is likely to pro- 
duce upon readers of superficial at- 
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tainments, or unsettled principles. I 
rely, however, upon the liberality of 
your professions ; and doubt not that 
you will give a place in your pages 
to my opinion of this great author, 
although it should chance to be more 
different from your own, than, after a 
little more serious reflection on your 
part, I expect it to be. , 
The notion which I had long ago 
formed of Lord Byron’s true charac~ 
ter, has lately received confirmation, 
more than I ever looked for, from the 
publication of his Beppo. The base- 
ness of his principles is there repre- 
sented in a manner not indeed more 
open, but, I doubt not, infinitely more 
dangerous, than before ; and I cannot 
help wondering very much at the con 
duct of the ingenious critic, who, in 
the last number of the Edinburgh Re« 
view, entertained us with a little, 
lively, flimsy dissertation on ludicrous 
poetry in general, and with many ex~ 
pressions of admiration for the ease, 
grace, and vivacity of this Venetian 
Story, without thinking himself bound 
to express a — feeling of indigna- 
tion at the wickedness of those topics 
on which so much of all this ease, 
grace, and vivacity has been wasted. 
One should have thought that no Eng- 
lishman, who understands so well as 
Mr Jeffrey does the value of that pure 
domestic morality on which the public 
prosperity of his country is founded, 
would have failed to think “ foul 
scorn,” that a great English poet 
should degrade his genius, by writing 
a series of cool sarcasms in ridicule of 
the fidelity of English wives. But 


‘ my business is with the poet, not with 


his reviewer ; although I think the 
latter has, on this occasion, laid him- 
self quite as open to a serious rebuke 
as the former. . If it should seem worth 
while to honour Ais misconduct with 
any more formal notice, I leave that 
business to those who have already so 
severely chastised him in your M 
zine, and rendered both you and it 
the horror of all the infidels in Edin< 
burgh,—I mean the German Baron, 
and Idoloclastes. 


— 


TO THE AUTHOR OF BEPPO. 
MY LORD, 

Ir has for many years been almost 

impossible that any thing should in- 
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¢rease my contempt for the profes- 
sional critics of this country, otherwise 
the manner in which these persons 
have conducted themselves towards 
our Lordship, would, most certainly, 
ve produced that effect. The hy- 
perboles of their sneaking adulation, 
in spite of the far-off disdain with 
which ou scat to regard ~ have 
bably reached, } 0, the vanity 
Sethe pact, and wethed s witha chilling 
poison, some of the better feelings of 
the man. I have formed, however, a 
very mistaken opinion of your charac- 
ter, if, conscious as _ still are of the 
full vigour of youthful genius, you 
ean allow yourself to be permanently 
satisfied, either with the subjects or 
the sources of the commendation which 
has been poured upon you. If you 
feel not within yourself a strong and 
tormenting conviction, that as yet you 
have done little more than exhibit to 
the world, the melancholy spectacle of 
@ great spirit, self-embittered, seii- 
wasted, my self-degraded,—if, in your 
solitary moments, there shoot not 
sometimes across your giddy brain, the 
lightnings of a self-abhorrent and un- 
ypocritical remorse, the progress of 
the mental paralysis has 4 more 
deadly than I had been willing to be- 
lieve ;—but even then, a friend of 
Charity and of Virtue may expect a 
wey pardon for having oped too 
much, and for having spoken to you 
in vain. 

To few men, either in ancient or 
in modern times, has been afforded an 
opening destiny more fortunate than 
yours. Sprung from a long line of 
generous cavaliers, and inheriting from 
them a name to which no English ear 
could listen without respect,—and, 
adding to these, the advantages of a 
graceful n and a powerful ge- 
niws,—where was that object of wor- 
thy ambition which could have ap- 
to be beyond the wishes or the 

of Byron? You chose to build 

your fame upon poetry, and your choice 

“was wise. The names of Marlbo- 
.vough, Nelson, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, 
and Burke,—what, after all, are these 

when compared with those of Spenser, 

Shakspeare, and Milton? To add 


another name to the great trio of 
English Poets, and to share the eter- 
nal sovereignty which these majestic 
spirits exert over the souls of the most 
free, and the most’ virtuous of people, 
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this was indeed a high and noble ambis 
tion, and the envy of kings might have 
been due to its gratification. Such were 
the proud aspirings that a few years ago 
possessed your mind, and your coun« 
trymen were eager to believe and to 
proclaim the probability of your sue. 
cess. Alas! my Lord, when you re- 
fleet upon what you have done, and 
upon what you are,—when you re- 
member with what wanton hypocrisy 
you have tortured our feelings, and 
with what cool contemptuousness you 
have insulted our principles,—you can- 
not scruple to confess, that the 

of England have been sha 
abused, and are, with justice, disap- 
pointed. 

I admire the natural splendour of 
our genius as much as the most vio- 
ent of your slavish eulogists. I do more 

—I reverence it ; and I sigh with the 
humility of a worshipper, over the de- 
gradation of its divinity. The ideas 
which you must have of the true great- 
ness of a poet, are, doubtless, very dif- 
ferent from those of ordinary mortals. 
You have climbed far up among the 
crags and precipices of the sacred hill, 
and have caught some glimpses of their 
glory, who repose amidst the eternal 
serenity of its majestic summit. It is 
not necessary te tell you by what an 
immeasurable space your loftiest flights 
have as yet fallen short of the unseen 
soarings of the illustrious dead. You 
know and feel your superiority to the 
herd of men ; but the enviable eleva- 
tion which enables you to leok down 
upon them, convinces you at the same 
time of ai inferiority to those, who 
sit together in unapproached greatness, 
the few peerless spirits, alone among 
men and among poets,—Homer, 
Dante, and the British Taree. 
Distances and distinctions which are 
lost to weaker and remoter optics are 
seen and penetrated by your more fa- 
voured eye. Beholding, as you do, 
Alps on Alps rising beyond you, even 
the gratification of your self-love can- 
not prevent you from contemning their 
voice, whe would extol you as having 
already reached the utmost limit of 
ascension. Nor will this contempt for 
their foolish judgment be lessened by 
the consciousness, which I believe you 
feel, that your progress might have 


been more worthy of their admiration, 


had you not clogged your march 
less fetters, and leitered perverse 
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beneath difficulties, which, by a 
bold effort, you might for ever have 


overcome. 

In spite, then, of the shouts of vul- 
gar approbation, you feel, my Lord, a 
solitary and unrevealed conviction, 
that you have not as yet done any 

ing which can give you a permanent 
re being hamatenal with the demi- 
gods of poetry. ‘This conviction, to a 
spirit so haughty as yours, must be 
bitterness and wormwood. ‘To others 
it might afford no trivial consolation 
to know, that although, since poetry 
began, scarcely one age has passed 
which did not suppose itself to be in 

ssion of a first-rate poet, the 
names of those whose claims to that 
character the world has ratified, may 
all be written with a single drop of 
ink, But you, unless you be a greater 
hypocrite than even I s you, 
have that within which mg make 
you prefer total obscurity to any fame 
that falls short of the most splendid. 
By comparing the nature of your own 
with that of more glorious produc- 
tions,—above all, by observing the 
contrast which your own character 
affords to that of greater poets,—you 
may perhaps discover somewhat, both 
of the cause of your failures, and of 
the probable method of retrieving 
them. The compliment which I pay 
to your genius, in supposing, that, 
even under any diversity of circum- 
stanees, you might have become the 
rival of those master-spirits with whom 
you have as yet been so unworthy of 
comparison, is assuredly a great one. 
Of all that read my letter, none will 
understand its weight so well as you: 
none will so readily confess that it 
verges upon extravagance, or be so apt 
to accuse of unconscious flattery the 
admonisher that has bestowed it. 

It is not my purpose (for from me 
to you such a disquisition would be 
absurd) to describe, or to attempt to 
describe, to your Lordship, wherein 
your productions and your spirit differ 
from those of the great poets that have 
preceded you. I am not of the opinion 
of certain modern sophists, who — 
to try every thing in try by the 
rules of logic. I. feck et oe ion son 
man of common understanding, that 
if you were born with the elements of 
heroic growth within you, your stature 
has been stunted; and that, when 
brought into contact with those whom 
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perhaps you might have emulated, you 
are but a pigmy among a band of 
giants. One great distinction, how- 
ever, between you and them, as it 
relates not to your art alone, but to 
the interests and welfare of those to 
whom that art addresses itself, a plain 
man, who makes no pretensions to the 
character of a poet, but who leves and 
venerates the nature of which he is 
partaker, hopes he may notice in a few 
words, without giving just offence 
either to you or your admirers. Your 
predecessors, in one word, my Lord, 
have been the friends—you are the 
enemy of your species. You have 
transferred into the higher depart- 
ments of poetry (or you have at least 
endeavoured to transfer) that spirit of 
mockery, misanthropy, and contempt, 
which the great bards of elder times 
left to preside over the humbler walk 
of the satirist and the cynic. The 
calm respect which these men felt for 
themselves inspired them with sympa- 
thetic reverence for their brethren, 
They perceived, indeed, the foibles 
and the frailties of humanity, and 
they depicted, at least as well as you 
have ever done, the madness of the 
senses and the waywardness of the 
passions ; but they took care to vindi- 
cate the original dignity of their na- 
ture, and contrasted their representa- 
tions of the vice and weakness, which 
they observed in some, with the more 
cheering spectacle of the strength and 
the virtue, whose stirrings they felt 
within themselves, and whose work- 
ings they contemplated in others, 
Conscious of the glorious union of 
intellectual grandeur and moral purity 
within, they pitied the errors of other 
men; but they were not shaken from 
their reverence for the general char- 
acter of man. Instead of raving with 
demoniacal satisfaction about the 
worthlessness of our motives and the 
nothingness of our attainments, they 
strove, by shewing us what we might 
be and what we had been, to make us 
what we should be. They drew the 
portraits of wrath, jealousy, and ha- 
tred, only that we might appreciate 
more justly the kindly feelings which 


these fierce passions expel from the 
rightful possession of our bosoms. 
They took our nature as it is, but it 
was for the purpose of improving it: 
they sung of our miseries and our 
tumults in noble strains, 
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« Not wanti er to miti and swage 

With elenn foushes troubled thoughts, and 

Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, 
and pain, 

From nual as immortal minds.” 

With the names of Spenser, Suak- 
SPEARE, MILTON, we associate the 
idea of our nature in its earthly per- 
fection,—of love, pure, tender, and 
ethereal,—of intellect, serene and con- 
templative,—of virtue, unbending and 
sublime. As the Venus, the Apollo, 
and the Theseus, are to our ies, 
the memories of these men are to our 
minds, the symbols and the standards 
of beauty and of power. The con- 
templation of them refines and enno- 
bles those who inherit their language. 
‘The land that has given birth to such 
ministers of patriotism and of virtue, 
fears not that the sacred flame should 
expire upon her altars. We are proud 
of England because she produced 
them, and we shrink from d a- 
tion, lest their silent manes should 

h us. 

Had it been your destiny to live two 
eenturies ago, and in the p of these 
illustrious spirits, to form the national 
poetry of England, how miserably dif- 
ferent had been, with regard to you 
and to themselves, the feelings of your 
countrymen! In all your writings, 
how little is there whose object it 
is to make us reverence virtue, or 
love our country! You never teach 
us to despise earthly sufferings, in 
the hope of eternal happiness. With 
respect to all that is best and great- 
est in the nature and fate of man, 

ou preserve not merely a sorrowful, 

ut a sullen silence. Your poetry 
need not have been greatly differ- 
ent from what it is, although you 
had lived and died in the midst 
of a generation of heartless, vicious, 
and unbelieving demons. With you, 
heroism is lunacy, philosophy folly, 
virtue a cheat, and religion a bubble. 
Your Man is a stern, cruel, jealous, 
revengeful, contemptuous, hopeless, 
solitary savage.- Your Woman is a 
blind, devoted, heedless, beautiful 
minister and victim of lust. The past 


is a vain record, and the present a 
fleeting theatre, of misery and mad- 
ness; the future one blank of horrid 
darkness, whereon your mind floats 
and fluctuates in a cheerless uncer- 
tainty, between annihilation and de- 
spair. 
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The interest which you have found 
means to excite for the dismal crea. 
tions of your poetry, is proof abundant 
of the vigour of your genius, but 
should afford small consolation to your 
conscience-stricken mind. You area 
skilful swordsman ; but you have made 
use of poisoned weapons, and the 
deadliness of your wound gives no ad« 
dition to your valour. You have done 
what greater and better men despised 
to do. You have brought yourself 
down to the level of that part of our 
erring and corrupted nature, which it 
was their pride and privilege to banish 
from the recollection and the sympa. 
thy of those to whom they spake. In 
the great struggle between the good 
and the evil principle, you have taken 
the wrong side, and you enjoy the 
worthless popularity of a daring rebel. 
But hope not that the calm judgment 
of posterity will ratify the hasty ho 
nours which you have extorted from 
the passions of your contemporaries. 
Believe me, Men are not upon the 
whole quite so unprincipled,—nor Wo- 
men quite so foolish,—nor Virtue % 
useless,—nor — so absurd,—nor 
Deception so lasting,—nor Hyprocrisy 
80 eindhaniys-en your Lordshi has 
been pleased to fancy. A day of ter 
rible retribution will arrive, and the 
unishment inflicted may not impro- 
bly consist of things the most une 
welcome to a poet’s view—the scom 
of many, and the neglect of all. Even 
now, among the serious and reflective 
part of the Men and the Women of 
England, your poetry is read, indeed, 
and admired, but you yourself are 
never talked of except with mingled 
emotions of anger and pity. With 
what pain do the high spirits of your 
virtuous and heroic ancestors contem- 
plate the degradation of their descend- 
ant. Alas! that the genius which 
might have ennobled any name, s 
have only assisted you to stamp a more 
lasting stain upon the pure, the ge 
nerous, the patriotic, the English name 
of Byron. ’ 
Any other poet might complain with 
justice, should he see remarks of # 
personal nature mixed up with 8 
criticism upon his writings. You, 
my Lord, can scarcely flatter yourself 
that you have any right to expect 
forbearance. If the scrutiny of the 
world be disagreeable to you, either i 
its operation or in its effects, 
blame no one but yoursel£ We wae 
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well enough disposed to treat you with 
distant respect, but you have courted 
and demanded our gaze. ‘You have 
bared your bosom when no man en- 
treated you ; it is your own fault if 
we have seen there not the scars of 
honourable wounds, but the festering 
blackness of a loathsome disease. You 
have been the vainest and the most 
egotistical of poets. You have made 
yourself your only theme; shall we 
not dare to dissect the hero, because, 
forsooth, he and his poet are the same? 
You have debased your nobility by 
strutting upon the stage; shall we 
still be expected to talk of you as of a 
private and unobtrusive individual ? 
You must share the fate of your 
brethren, and abide the judgment of 
the spectators. Having assumed, for 
our amusement, these gaudy trap- 
pings, you must not hope to screen 
our blunders from our castigation, 

y a sudden and prudish retreat into 
a less glittering costume. You have 
made your election.—The simile which 
I have employed may a inept to 
many ; of these, I well know, your 
Lordship is not one. 

You made your debut in the ut- 
most dignity and sadness of the Co- 
thurnus. You were the most lugu- 
brious of mortals; it was the main 
ambition of your vanity to attract to 
our matchless sorrows the overflow- 
ing sympathies of the world. We 
gave you credit for being sincere in 
your affliction. We looked upon you 
as the victim of more than human 
misery, and sympathized with the ex- 
travagance of your public and un- 
controllable lamentations. It is true 
that no one knew whence your sorrow 

sprung, but we were generous in 
our compassion, and asked few ques- 
tions. In time, however, we have be- 
come less credulous and more inquisi- 
tive ; the farce was so often renewed, 
that we became weary of its wonders ; 
we have come to suspect at last, that 
whatever sorrows you may have, they 
are all of your own creating; and 
that, whencesoever they may be, they 
are at least neither of so uniform nor 
of so majestic a character as you would 
fain have had us to suppose. 
_ There was indeed something not a 
little affecting in the spectacle of 
youth, nobility, and genius, doomed 
to a perpetual sighing over the treach- 


ery of earthly hopes, and the vanity of 
earthly enjoyments. Admitting, as 
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we did to its full extent, the depth 
of your woes, it is no wonder that we 
were lenient critics of the works of 
such a peerless sufferer. We rever- 
enced your mournful muse ; we were 
willing to believe that, if such was her 
power in the midst of tears, a brighter 
fortune would have made it unrival- 
led and irresistible. The forlornness 
of your bosom gained you the forbear- 
ance of the most unrelenting judges. 
Every thing was pardoned to the 0- 
sen victim of destiny. We regarded 
ou as the very masterpiece and sym- 
l of affliction, and looked up to you 
the more that your glory had been 
withered— 
‘* As when Heaven’s fire 
Had scathed the forest oak, or mountain- 


With yan top his stately growth, though 


bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath.” 


Although, however, we at the time 
believed what you told us, and opened 
all the stores of our pity to yeur mov- 
ing tale, = have re rm. able to ab- 
stain, in the sequel, from considering 
somewhat mts calmly the items of 
its horror. The first thing which 
made us suspect that we had been 
played upon, was the vehemence of your 
outcries. If your account of yourself 
were a true one, your heart was brok- 
en. You decked yourself in the sable 
trappings of a Hamlet, and, like him, 
you were free to confess that “ the 
earth seemed to you only a sterile 
mcnany = and the goodly canopy of 

eaven a foul and pestilent congrega- 
tion of vapours. You had no pleasure 
in Man, no! nor, for all our smiling, 
in Woman neither.” You stood like 
another Niobe, a cold and marble sta- 
tue, frozen by despair amidst the ruin 
of your hopes. Had your sorrow been 
so deep, my Lord, its echoes had been 
lower. The dignified sufferer needs 
no circle of listeners to fan, by their 
responding breath, the expiring em- 
bers of misery. Poetry was born 
within you, and you must have made 
it the companion of your afflictions ; 
but your lyre, like that of the bereav- 
ed hero of old, would have uttered 
lonely and unobtrusive notes, had 
your fingers, like his, been touched 
with the real tremblings of agony. 
A truly glorious spirit, sunk in sorrow 
such as you assumed, might have well 
deserved the silent veneration of its 
more lowly and more happy contem- 





plators. But it would neither have 
courted their notice nor enjoyed their 
hy. Alone, in its gigantic 
ye it would have scorned 
to lay its troubles open to the gaze of 
common men. Your delicacy was less 
exquisite, or your grief was less sin- 
cere. You howled by day upon the 
house-top ; you called upon all the 
world to admire your song of lament- 
ation, and to join their voices in its 
doleful chorus. J; 
Under pretence of making us par- 
takers in a fictitious or exaggerated 
grief, you have striven to make us 
sympathize with all the sickly whims 
and phantasies of a self-dissatisfied 
and self-accusing spirit. That you 
were, as you have yourself told us, a 
dissipated, a sceptical, and therefore, for 
there was no other cause, a wretched 
man, was noreason why youshould wish 
to make your readers devoid of religion, 
virtue, and happiness. You had no 
right to taint the pure atmosphere of 
the English mind with the infectious 
phrenzies of the fever of debauch. 
Your misery was the punishment of 
your folly and your wickedness ; why 
did you come to rack the eyes of the 
wise, the good, and the tranquil, with 
the loathsome spectacle of your merit- 
ed torments? Could genius, a thou- 
sand times more splendid than yours, 
entitle the poor, giddy, restless victim 
of remorse, to make his art the in- 
strument of evil,—to abuse the gifts 
of his God, by rendering them the en- 
pines of corruption and ruin among 
is fellow-men ? For shame! my Lord, 
for shame upon your manhood ! If you 
had acted as became the dignity, either 
of your person or of your genius, you 
would have hidden souunll from the 
public gaze, until you had expiated, in 
thesolitude of some congenial dungeon, 
the sins that had embittered your con- 
science, and d our muse. 
You had offended the eternal laws of 
virtue, and — up your self-con- 
demning soul to be the play-thing—the 
atv xvvyua—ot doubt, and of deri- 
sion. But although you felt within 
yourself the hell of conscience, why 
should you have assumed at once the 
talevolence of a demon? Alas! you 
have not even attained to the genero- 
sity of “ the superior fiend.” While 
the abject instruments of his rebellious 
rage found comfort in the companion- 
ship of many, the Satan of Milton pre- 
served a nobler sentiment in the midst 
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of his calamity. He scorned the yuk 
gar consolation, and would have wish. 
ed to have been alone in his sufferi 
as he had been unequalled in his fare 
** His form had not yet log 
All his original brightness, nor appeared .. 
Less than archangel ruined. * 2 
” * * * his face ; 
Deep scars of thunder had entrenched, and 


care 
Sat on his faded cheek. * ee 
- ® * Cruel his eye, but cag 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemned 
For ever now to have their lot in pain, 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 
Of heaven, and from eternal splendours flung, 
For his revolt. i 
I have a singular pleasure, I know 
not how, in quoting to your Lordship 
the lines of Milton. You cannot lig. 
ten to their high and melancholy mu, 
sic, without reflecting with repentant 
humiliation on your own perverted 
and dishonoured genius. To his pure 
ear, the inspirations of the muse came 
placid and solemn, with awful and 
majestic cadences. She ruffled 
but smoothed and cherished the wings 
of his contemplation. She breathed 
the calm of a holier harmony into his 
unspotted bosom. Reason and imagi- 
nation went hand in hand with virtue 
He never forgot that his poetry was 
given him, only to be the ornament 
and instrument of a patriot and a saint 
Beside your pillow the “‘ nightly visi- 
tant” respires the contaminating air of 
its pollution. The foul exhalation 
of disorder and sensuality poison her 
virgin breath, and dim the celestial 
lustre of her eye. In despair of en- 
nobling you, she becomes herself’ dee 
graded, and lends her vigour to be the 
weapon of that violence, which, had 
its phrenzy been less incurable, her 
ministrations might have soothed and 
tempered. Milton is to you as his 
own cherub was to the apostate. 
** That glory then, when thou no more #3 


Departed from thee.” 
His very name is to your unwilli 
ears “ a grave rebuke ;” and you 
when you reflect upon the beauty of 
his purity, as the revolted demon did 
in “ the place inviolable.” 

** Abashed the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and sa 
Virtue in her own shape more lovely ; 98% 

and pined 
His loss : but chiefly to find here observed 
His lustre visibly impaired.” 
3 
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I give you credit for a real ish, 
when you turn from the contemplation 
of this happy spirit, to that of your 
ewn “ splendour wan.” 

bya y however, as was your a 

mean your vengeance, there 
wee etl joes a about you to cre- 
ate even in those who compre- 
hended the best your vices and your 
errors. If you were an immoral and 
an unchristian, you were at least a 
serious, poet. Your pictures of depra- 
vity were sketched with such a sombre 
magnificence, that the eye of vulgar 
observers could gain little from survey- 
ing their lineaments. The a of the 
mighty was still in your hands ; and 
when you dashed your fingers over its 
loosened strings, faded as was the har- 
mony, and harsh the execution, the 
notes were still made for their listen- 
ing, who had loved the solemn music 
of the departed. 

The last lingering talisman which 
secured to you the pity, and almost 
the pardon, even of those that abhor- 
red your guilt,—-with the giddiness of 
a lunatic, or the resolution of a suicide, 
—you have tossed away. You have 
lost the mournful and melancholy 
harp which lent a protecting charm 
even to the accents of pollution ; 
and bought, in its stead, a gaudy 
viol, fit for the fingers of eunuchs, and 
the ears of courtezans. You have 


“ With what permissiveglery, sincethat fall, 
Was left.” ver 

You have flung off the last remains of 
the “ regal port ;” you are no longer one 


of “ the great seraphic lords,” that sat 
even in Pandemonium, “ in their own 
.  sgrantan like pe ar * You 
ve grown weary of your fallen - 
deur, and dwarfed your statune. that 
you might gain easier access, and work 
ier mischief. You may resume, 

if you will, your giant-height, but we 
shall not fail to recognise, in spite of 
all a elevation, the swollen features 
of the same pigmy imp whom we have 
once learned—a lasting lesson—not to 
abhor merely, and execrate, but to 
yj oa You may wish, as heretofore, 
to haunt our imaginations in the sha- 
dowy semblance of Harold, Conrad, 
Lara, or Manfred: you may retain 
their vice, and their unbelief, and their 
restlessness ; but you have parted ir- 
retrievably with the majesty of their 
air. We see you in a shape less 
Sentimental and mysterious, We look 

Vou. III. 
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below the finenien which has once been 
lifted, and clai uaintance, not 
with the sadness the princely 
masque, but with the scoffing and sar- 
donic merriment of the ill-dissembli 
reveller beneath it. In evil hour di 
you = from your van 

and teach us that Harold, Byron, 

the Count of Beppo are the same. 


I remain, 
My Lord, 

with much pity, and not 
entirely without hope, 

Your Lordship’s 

most obedient, 
most humble servant, 
PresByYTER ANGLICANUS. 


— 


NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN 
LONDON. 


No VI. 


We have seen Mr Elliston in the 
Duke Aranza, and in Archer. We 
were so much accustomed to receive 
unmixed pleasure from this gentle- 
man’s acting, before we were either 
capable or desirous of judging of its 
merits, that we are quite unable to 
think or even talk critically about it 
now. But we may yet be permitted 
to say that his return is truly delight- 
ful tous. It gives us back an image 
of the very spring-time of our play- 
going: a time that we thought no- 
thing could have restored even the re- 
semblance of. It is, indeed, only an 
image. A dim one,—like that of a 
beautiful woman seen in a Leip a 
covered with gauze; or a $ sky 
reflected in a lake over hich a brea 
is passing—wavering and indistinct, 
but still lovely.—Criticism is a oad 
thing enough in its way—but one 
of that time was wi a whole eter- 
way ms it. Then, what did we care 
ow the m or new 
thought or mae & tabb. ant y? 
What was it to us whether it was a 
good or a bad one? We neither knew 
or desired to know any thing about 
the matter. It was a play—and that 
was enough for us. It made us 7 4 
py—and what could we wish 
more ae “ FKither “i tragedy, 
come: ’ i ’ pastor > x 
gs Seas undividsble po ag unlimit- 
ed,”—that was your only time! Lillo 
was not “ too heavy,” nor O'Keefe 
‘ too light.” 

We have learned . since then ; 
, ; 2 
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and are heartily sorry for it. We 
have pryed into the arcana of nature 
and of art, and paid ar for our 
curiosity. We have acquired just skill 
enough to take the ares to 
pieces, and find that its beautiful and 
ever-varying forms are composed of 
nothing but beads and bits of broken 
glass. But why should we complain ? 
In learning to take the machine to 
pieces, we have also learned to put it 
together again : so that the delight we 
receive in looking through it is on | 
changed in its kind,—not destroyed. 
That which was a restless and ever- 
changing admiration, has become a 
quiet and permanent love. Then, 
we gloried in the skies and the trees 
and the flowers, because we felt that 
the, presence of them made us hap- 
py: now, if we glory in them less 
we love them more—for we know that 
at least they ought to make us happy ; 
and that if they do not, it is not their 
fault but ours. 

But the memory of what has heen 
is enticing us to forget what is—the 
play-house, Mr Elliston, and every 

ing else. And this is not as it 
should be—for in “ this visible, diur- 
nal, sphere,”—this real world in which 
we live,—there are few better places 
than a play-house. For our own 
parts, we know of none,—except an 
open common, and an enclosed gar- 
den. Why these are better than a 
play-house, or any other place, we 
cannot stop to tell. And if we could, 
it would be fruitless to attempt to 
make those understand what we mean, 
who do not already feel it. 

We said in our last, that the ab- 
sence of Mr Elliston had deprived the 
theatre of that delightful class of cha- 
racters which he alone was capable of 

ting. But perhaps we did not 
attribute the neglect of them to the 
ight cause. The characters them- 
ves have become obsolete, because 
their proto are no lo to be 
found in life: Aad with all their 
charms they are not of a kind to main- 
tain their influence over us for any 
length of time, when we know that 
they are nonentities. There was no- 
thing essentially natural in them. 
They were not sufficiently founded on 
the permanent, to be allowed to rank 
as pictures. They affected us as an 
authentic bust or portrait does,—be- 
cause they were copies of nature ; not 
as the Apollo dees,—precisely because 
it is not a copy, but an imitation. 






Cain 


society, and have decayed with ‘th 
decay of that state. 

In fact, the beaw ideal of a man of 
fashion is extinct among us, as wel] 
on the stage as in the drawing-room, 
Those delightful creatures, he Sir 
Harry Wildairs, Young Mirabels, & 
are superseded by stiff neckel 
tight pantaloons, and the milling cut 
The former must have been very mig 
chievous people. They seemed “ fram. 
ed to make women false,” so that the 
change is perhaps for the better—up 
less we admit the maxim, that it is 
better to do mischief than to do no. 
thing. Indeed our modern Mirabels 
are the most harmless if not the most 
innocent creatures in the world. They 
would not injure a lady’s honourif 
they could, if it required any trouble; 
—and they could not if they would, 
if it required any wit. Then as for 
love,—the very nameas well as thething 
is prescribed among them—from the 
court to the city—from White's to the 
Stock Exchange. Damages have taken 
the place of duels—horses of mistresses 
—and boxing of intrigue. Or if they 
do fight now and then, it is not to de 
fend a woman’s honour,—for they 
would scorn to own a woman who had 
any ; or to prove that they it 
themselves: but merely to show that 
they have nerves and impudence e& 
nough to do without it.—Then if they 
drink, it is not to get wit or spirits, 
but to get drunk. Even Burgundy— 
** dear, delightful Burgundy!” can 
do nothing for them—for their stom- 
achs are as hard as their faces: or if 
it makes any change at all in themit 
is that it finds them fools and leaves 
them beasts. 

In short, a modern rake is a perfect 
negation of all possible qualities, good, 
bad, or indifferent. He has no know- 
ledge, no fancy, no wit, no imagina- 
tion, no passions—he has no love and 
no hate—no pride, no vanity, no all- 
bition—no hopes, no fears—no taste, 
no feeling, no manners, “ no nothing. 
—Yes—he has a body,—as every mo 
dest woman who is obliged to pass 
along Bond Street at a certain hour 
can testify, when three of the species, 
linked together, shoulder her off the 
pavement. A body which, to make it 
complete, is endowed with the h 
of a pin, the stomach of an 0s 
and the nerves of a brick wall. 

We hope that now Mr Elliston has 
returned to the theatre, he will remain 
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there. For these nameless non-enti- 
ties have hitherto been confined to the 
lobbies, the park, and the fashionable 
streets; and they do no harm there, 
except to block up the way. But if 
their entertaining and brilliant prede- 
cessors should be banished from the 
stage for want of an actor with grace 
and spirit enough to represent them, 
who knows ifthe easiness of the task 
may not tempt our modern play-mak- 
ets to replace them by these sons of 
the “ mighty mother”—these mock 
diamonds set in lead—these multipli- 
cation tables of nothing. Such an ex- 
hibition, if it were true to nature, 
would be duller than the New Series 
of an Old Magazine,—or a debate on 
the corn-bill,—or a chapter of the sta- 
tutes at large, put into blank verse. 
We must now take leave of our 
readers till the next season. We hope 
a month’s unceasing fine weather will 
account for and excuse our meagre 
Notices of the Acted Drama in Lon- 
don, in this and the last Number. The 
sun has, of late years, been so rare a 
visitant, and is always so welcome a 
one to us, that we could not persuade 
ourselves to pay him so ill a compli- 
ment as to leave his rm 
for that of lights and gay faces ; 
though by the way, these latter do 
not now greet us at the theatres so 
frequently as we could wish. Old 
Drury in particular,—who was once a 
favourite with us,—seems to be getting 
into her dotage, and has lately not 
been able “‘ to see company.” She is 
becoming progressively worse and 
worse, under the hands of the amateur 
practitioners who have undertaken to 
prescribe for her during her last at- 
tack. And no wonder—for they do 
not understand her case. It lies in a 
nut-shell. Her disorder consists in a 
mal-formation of parts. The body is 
too large for the limbs to support. 
And, to utter an ungracious truth, the 
sooner she and her unweildy neighbour 
in Covent Garden “ depart this life,” 
the better. For this latter is afflicted 
in the same way ; and though a more 
Vigorous constitution, and more judi- 
cious treatment, have enabled her to 
bear up against the disease with less 
apparent injury to her general health, 
et she must sink under it at last. 
e hope it is not inhuman to wish, 
as we heartily do, that they were both 
out of their mi We might then 


have a chance of seeing a healthy and 
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well-formed youth spring up, to oceu- 
py the places which they do but en- 
cumber, A. Z. 


—<=_— 


HISTORY OF DR BREWSTER 'S KALEID- 
OSCOPE, WITH REMARKS ON ITS 
SUPPOSED RESEMBLANCE TO OTH= 
ER COMBINATIONS OF PLAIN MIR- 
RORS. 


As this instrument has excited great at- 
tention, both in this country and on the 
Continent, we have no doubt that our 
readers will take some interest in the 
history of the invention. In the year 
1814, when Dr Brewster was engaged 
in experiments on the polarisation of 
light by successive reflections between 
plates of glass, which were published 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1815, and honoured by the Royal So- 
ciety of London with the Copley 
Medal, the reflectors were in some 
cases inclined to each other, and he 
had occasion to remark the circular 
arrangement of the images of a candle 
round a centre, or the multiplication 
of the sectors formed by the extremi- 
ties of the glass plates. In repeating, 
at a subsequent period, the experi- 
ments of M. Biot on the action of 
fluids upon light, Dr B. placed the 
fluids in a trough formed by two 
plates of glass cemented together at an 
angle. The eye being necessarily 
placed at one end, some of the cement 
which had been pressed through be- 
tween the plates appeared to be ar- 


ranged into a figure. The 
symmetry of this e being very re- 
markable, Dr B. set himself to inves- 
tigate the cause of the phenomenon, 
and in doing this he discovered the 
leading principles of the Kaleidoscope. 
He found that, in order to produce 
perfectly beautiful and symmetrical 
forms, three conditions were necessary. 

1. That the reflectors should be 
placed at an angle, which was an even 
or an odd aliquot part of a circle, when 
the object was regular, and wholly 
included in the aperture; or the even 
aliquot part of a circle when the object 
was irr ° 

2. That out of an infinite number 
of positions for the object both within 
and without the ps ng ee was 
only one position where ect sym- 
in. a could be obtained, namely, by 
placing the object in contact with the 
ends of the reflectors. 
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8. That -— “4 an — number of 
iti the eye, there was only 
poo or the symmetry was perfect, 
namely, as near as possible to the an- 
gular point, so that the circular field 
could be distinctly seen; and that 
this point was the only one out of an 
infinite number at which the uniform- 
ity of the light of the circular field 
was a maximum. 

Upon these principles Dr B. con- 

an instrument, in which he 

fixed nently across the ends of 
reflectors, pieces of coloured glass, and 
other irregular objects, and he shewed 
the instrument in this state to some 
Members of the Royal Society of Edin- 
h, who were much struck with 

the beauty of its effects. In this case, 
however, the forms were nearly per- 
manent, and a slight variation was pro~ 
duced by varying the position of the 
instrument, with respect to the light. 
The t step, however, towards the 
completion of the instrument remain- 
ed yet to be made, and it was not till 
some time afterwards that the idea oc- 
curred to Dr B. of giving motion to ob- 
jects, such as pieces of coloured glass, 
&c. which were either fixed or piaced 
loosely in a cell at the end of the instru- 
ment. When this idea was carried 
into execution, the kaleidoscope, in its 

imple form, was completed. 

In this state, however, the kaleidos- 
cope could not be considered as a gen- 
eral philosophical instrument of uni- 
ves application ; for it was incapable 
of producing beautiful forms unless 
the object was nearly in perfect con- 
tact with the end of the reflectors. 

The next, and by far the most im- 
portant step of the invention, was 
therefore to remove this limitation by 
employing a draw tube and lens, by 
means of which beautiful forms could 
be created from objects of all sizes, and 
sa ee 

is way the power of t eid 
was indefinitely extended, and ever 
object in nature could be introdu 
into the picture, in the same manner 
as if these objects had been reduced in 
size, and actually placed at the end of 
the reflectors. 

When the instrument was brought 
to this state of perfection, Dr Brew- 
ster was urged by his friends to secure 


the exclusive property of it a pa- 
tent, and he accordingly the out a 
patent for “a New Optical Instru- 
ment for creating and exhibiting beau- 
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tiful forms.” In the specification 
his patent he describes the Enlcideseny 


in two different forms. The first eon. 
sists of two reflecting planes, put toe 
gether according to the guindinlenall 
ready described, and placed in a tube, 
with an eye-hole in the particular 
position which gives symmetry and a 
maximum uniformity of light, and with 
objects such as coloured glass, placed 
tn the position of symmetry, and put in 
motion either by a rotatory movement, 
or by their own gravity, or by both 
combined. The second form of the 
instrument, described in the specifica. 
tion, is, when the tube containing the 
reflectors is placed in a second tube, 
at the end of which is a convex lens 
which introduces into the picture ob. 
jects of all magnitudes, and at ev 

distance, as has been already described 

After the patent was signed, and the 
instruments in a state of forwardness, 
the gentleman who was employed to 
manufacture them under the patent, 
carried a kaleidoscope to shew to the 
principal London Optician, for the 
purpose of taking orders from them, 
These gentlemen naturally made one 
for their own use, and for the amuse 
ment of their friends; and the charae 
ter of the instrument being thus made 
public, the tinmen and glaziers began 
to manufacture the detached parts of 
it, in order to evade the patent; while 
others manufactured and sold the in- 
strument complete, without being & 
ware that the exclusive property of it 
had been secured by a patent. 

In this way the invasion of the 
tent right became general among 
class of individuals against whom the 
law is seldom enforced but in its ter 
rors. Some workmen of a higher class 
were encouraged to piracy by this uni 
versal opposition to the patent; but 
none of the respectable London opti 
cians would yield to the clamours of 
their customers, to encroach upon the 
rights of an inventor, to whom they 
were at least indebted for a new and &@ 
lucrative article of trade. 

In order to justify these piratical 
proceedings, it became necessary t0 
search for some combinations of plain 
mirrors, which might be sup 
to have a resemblance to Dr Brew- 
ster’s instrument ; and it would have 
been strange indeed, if some theorem 
or experiment had not been discov- 
ered, which could have been used to 
impose upon the great crowd who are 
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entirely ignorant of the principles and 
construction of optical instruments. 
There never was a popular invention, 
which the labours of envious individ- 
uals did not attempt to trace to some 
remote period; and in the present 
case, 80 many persons had hazarded 
their fortunes and their characters, 
that it became n to lay hold of 
something which could be construed 
into an anticipation of the kaleido- 


the first supposed anticipation of the 
kaleidoscope was found in Prop. XIII. 
and XIV. of Professor Wood’s Optics, 
where that learned author gives a ma- 
thematical investigation of the number 
and arrangement of the images formed 
bytworeflectors, either inclined or paral- 
toeach other. These theorems assi 

no position either to the eye or to the 
object, and do not even include the 
ae age of nage | which is ini 
utely necessary to the production o 

samietaidal forms. The theorems in- 
deed are true, whatever be the position of 
the object or of the eye. In order to put 
this matter to rest, Dr Brewster wrote 
a letter to Professor Wood, requesting 
him to say if he had any idea of the 
effects of the kaleidoscope when he 
wrote these propositions. To this 
letter Dr B. received the following 
handsome and satisfactory answer : 


St Johns, May 19th, 1818. 
** Sir,—The propositions I have 
iven relating to the number of images 
formed by plane reflectors inclined to 
each other, contain merely the mathe- 
matical calculation of their number 
and arrangement. The effects pro- 
duced by the kaleidoscope were never 
in my contemplation. My attention 
has for some years been turned to 
other subjects, and I regret that I 
have not time to read your Optical 
Treatise, which I am sure would give 
me great pleasure. I am, Sir, your 
obedient humble servant, 
J. Woop.” 


The next supposed anticipation of 
the kaleidoscope was an instrument 
= by Mr Bradley in 1717. 

is instrument consists of two large 
pieces of silvered looking-glass, five 
inches wide and four inches high, jointed 
4 aay with hinges, and opening like 
a These plates being set upon 
a i wing, and the eye 
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being placed in front of the mirrors, 
the lines of the drawing were seen 
multiplied by repeated reflections. 
This instrument was described long 
before by Kircher, and did not receive 
a single improvement from the hands 
~ ——e It nen often made 
y the opticians, and was princi: 

used for multiplying the 4 re — 
when placed between the mirrors ; but 
no person ever thought of applying it 
to any purpose of utility, or of using 
it as an instrument of rational amuse 
ment, by the creation of beautiful 
forms. From the very construction of 
the ewe nae indeed, it is quite in- 
capable o: ucing any of the singu- 
lar effects exhibited “4 the kaleilo- 
scope. It gives, indeed, a series of 
reflected images arranged round a 
centre ; but so does a pair of looking~ 
glasses placed enguleste fe an apart- 
ment, and so do the pieces of mirror 
glass with which jewellers multiply 
the wares exhibited at their windows. 
It might therefore be as gravely 
maintained that any of these com- 
binations of mirrors was a kaleido- 
scope, as that Bradley’s pair of plates 
was an anticipation of that instrument. 
As the similarity between the two has 
been maintained by ignorant and inte- 
rested individuals, we shall be at some 
pains to explain to the reader the dif- 
ferences between these two instru 
ments; and we shall do this, first, 
upon the supposition that the two in- 
struments are applied to geometric 
lines upon paper. 

1. In B “y's 
instrument, e 


doscope,the le 
length is less than ou 


of the plates must 


the breadth of the 
plates. 


2. Bradley’s in- 
strument cannot 
be used with a 
tube. 

8. In Bradley’s 
instrument, from 
the erroneous po- 
sition of the eye, 
there is a great in- 
equality of light 
in the sectors, and 
the last sectors are 
scarcely visible. 

4. In Bradley’s 
instrument, the 
figure consists of 


be four, or five, or 
breadth. 

2. The a 
scope cannot 
used without a 


, the eye is 
placed 2o that the 
uniformity of light 
isa maximum, and 
the last sectors are 
distinctly visible. 


4. In the kalei- 
doscope, all the 
sectors are equal, 
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elliptical, and con- 
sequently unequal 
sectors. 


5. In Bradley’s 
instrument, the 
unequal sectors do 
not unite, but are 
all separated from 
one another by a 

equal to the 
ickness of the 
mirror glass. 

6. In Bradley’s 
instrument, the 
i reflected 
from the first sur- 
face interfere with 
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and compose - a 
perfect circle, and 
the picture is per- 
fectly symmetri- 
cal 


5. In the kalei- 
doscope, the equal 
sectors all unite 
intoacomplete and 
perfectly symme- 
trical 


6. In the kalei- 
doscope, the se- 
condary reflections 
are entirely re- 
moved, and there- 


those — reflected fore no confusion 

from the second, takes place. 

and produce a 

confusion and o- 

verlapping of im- 

ages entirely in- 

consistent with 
metry. 

Te: in Bradley’ 

instrument, the d , the eye is 

defects in thejunc- steplasehane ese 

tion of the plates defects of junc- 

are all rendered tion are invisible. 

visible by the er- 

roneous position of 

the eye. 

The reader will observe, that in this 
comparison the two instruments are 
supposed to be applied to geometric 
lines upon paper, and that this was 
the only purpose to which Bradley ever 
thought of applying his mirrors ; yet 
the kaleidoscope is in every respect a 
— + canna even for that 
‘ or purpose, and gives true sym- 
metrical forms, which the other ot a 
ment is incapable of doing. 

In the comparison which has now 
been made, we have degraded the 
kaleidoscope, by contrasting its effects 
with those which Bradley’s instrument 
is capable of producing, for these ef- 
fects are not worth the looking at. 
When we attempt to emplo ley’s 
instrument to produce the effects which 
have been so much admired in the ka- 
leidoscope, namely, to produce beauti- 
ful forms from transparent or opaque 
coloured objects contained in a cell, and 
at the end of the reflectors, it fails 
so entirely, that no mn has suc- 


7. In the kalei- 


eeeded in the attempt. It is indeed 
quite impossible to produce by it the 





beautiful and symmetrical forms which’ 
the kaleidoscope displays. Had this 
been possible, Dr Brewster's patent 
might have been invaded with impus 
nity by every person who chose to 
manufacture Bradley's instrument; 
but this was never tried*, and for the 
best of all reasons, because nobody 
would have purchased it. 

We trust that no person, who wishes 
to judge of this subject with candour, 
will form an opinion without having 
actually seen and used the instrument 
proposed by Bradley. Let any person 
take Bradley’s plates, and, having set 
them at an angle of 30° or 224°, place 
them upon a cell containing fragments 
of coloured glass, he will infallibly find 
that he cannot produce a picture of 
any symmetry or beauty. The dis. 
union of the sectors, the darkness of 
the last reflections, and the enormous 
deviation from symmetry, towards the 
centre of the figure, will convince him, 
if he required conviction, that the in. 
strument is entirely useless as a kalei- 
doscope. To those, however, who are 
not capable, either for want of knows 
ledge, or want of time, to make such 
a comparison, we may present the 
opinion of three of the most eminent 
natural philosophers of the present 
day, viz. the celebrated Mr Watt, Pro- 
fessor Playfair, and Professor Pictet. 

** It has been said here,” says Mr 
Watt, “ that you took the idea of 
the kaleidoscope from an old book 


on gardening. My friend, the Rev. 
Mr Corrie, has procured me a sight 
of the book. It is Bradley’s Im- 


provements of Planting and Garden« 
ing. London 1731, part @d. — 
Ist. It consists of two pieces of look« 
ing glass of equal bigness, of the fi- 
gure of a long square, five inches long 
and four inches high, hinged together, 
upon one of the narrow sides, so as to 
open and shut like the leaves of 4 
book, which, being set upon their 





* In illustration of this argument, we 
may state the following fact. Mr Care 
penter of Birmingham, being anxious to 
evade Dr Brewster’s patent, at a time when 
the manufacture of the patent kaleidoscope 
was in the hands of another person, at 
tempted to construct instruments in imita- 
tion of Bradley’s. After exercising his in- 
genuity for some time, he abandoned the 
attempt as impracticable, and set off for 
Scotland for the purpose of offering his ser» 
vices in manufacturing the patent instr 
ment. 
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edges u a drawing, will shew it 
ord tiplied by repeated reflections. This 
instrument I have seen in my father’s 
ion 70 years ago, and frequent- 
fr since, but what has become of it I 
know-not. In my opinion, the appli- 
cation of the principle is very different 
from that of your kaleidoscope.” 
The following is Professor Playfair’s 


opinion : 
Edinburgh, 11th May 1818. 

“ T have examined the kaleidoscope 
invented by Dr Brewster, and com- 
pared it with the description of an in- 
strument which it has been said to re- 
semble, constructed by Bradley in 
1717. I have also compared its effect 
with an experiment to which it may 
be thought to have some analogy, des- 
cribed by Mr Wood in his optics, 
Prop. 13 and 14. 

“From both these contrivances, and 
from every optical instrument with 
which I am acquainted, the kaleido- 
scope ppeers to differ essentially both 
in its effect and in the principles of its 
construction. 

* As to the effect, the thing pro- 
duced by the kaleidoscope is a series 
of figures presented with the most per- 
fect symmetry, so as always to com- 
pose a whole, in which nothing is 
wanting and nothing redundant. It 
matters not what the object be to 
which the instrument is directed, if it 
only be in its proper place the effect 
just described is sure to take place, 
and with an endless variety. In this 
respect, the kaleidoscope appears to be 
quite singular among optical instru- 
ments. Neither the instrument of 
Bradley, nor the experiment or theorem 
in Wood's book, have any resemblance 
to this ; they go no further than the 
multiplication of the figure. 

“ Next, as to the principle of con- 
struction, Dr Brewster’s instrument 
requires a particular position of the 
eye of the observer, and of the object 
looked at, in order to its effect. If ei- 
ther of these is wanting, the symme- 
try vanishes, and the figures are irre- 
gular and disunited. In the other 
two cases, no particular position, either 
for the eye or the object, is required. 

_ “ For these reasons, Dr Brewster’s 
mvention seems to me quite unlike 
the other two. Indeed, as far as I 


know, it is quite singular among opti- 

instruments ; and it will be mat- 
ter of sincere regret, if any imaginary 
or vague analogy, between it and other 
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optical instruments, should be the 
means of depriving the Doctor of an 
part of the rew to which his skill, 
ingenuity, and perseverance, entitle 
him so well. 
JOHN PLayrair, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. 


* P. S.—Granting that there were 
a resemblance between the kaleido- 
scope and Bradley’s instrument, in 
any of the particulars mentioned above, 
the introduction of coloured and move-= 
able objects, at the end of the reflec- 
tors, is quite peculiar to Dr Brewster’s 
instrument. Besides this, a circum- 
stance highly deserving of attention, 
is the use of two lenses and a draw 
tube, so that the action of the kaleido- 
scope is extended to objects of all 
sizes, and at all distances from the 
observer, and united, by that means, 
to the advantages of the telescope. 
J. P.” 


Professor Pictet’s opinion is stated 
in the following letter : 


** Sir,—Among your friends, I have 
not been one of the least painfully af- 
fected by the shameful invasion of your 
tights as an inventor, which I have 
been a witness of lately in London. Not 
only none of the allegations of the in- 
vaders of your patent, grounded on 
a pretended similarity between your 
kaleidoscope and Bradley’s instru- 
ment, or such as Wood’s or Harris’ 
theories might have suggested, appear 
to me to a any real foundation ; 
but, I can affirm that, neither in any 
of the French, German, or Italian 
authors, who, to my knowledge, have 
treated of optics, nor in Professor 
Charles’ justly celebrated and most 
complete collection of optical instru- 
ments at Paris, have I read or seen 
any thing resembling your ingeni- 
ous apparatus, which, from its num- 
berless applications, and the pleasure 
it affords, and will continue to afford, 
to millions of beholders of its match- 
less effects, may be ranked among the 
most happy inventions science ever 
presented to the lovers of rational en- 
joyment. 

M. A. Picret, 
Professor of Nat. Phil. in the 
Academy of Geneva. 
To Dr Brewster.” 

The propositions in Harris’ Optics 

relate, like Professor Wood's, merely 
3 
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to the ones pope and circular ar- 
rangement of the apertures or sectors 
formed by the Poiana = 
to the progress of a ra ight t- 
ed bebnemn two inclined or parallel 
mirrors; and no allusion whatever is 
made, in the propositions themselves, 
to any instrument. In the proposi- 
tion respecting the multiplication of 
the sectors, the eye of the observer is 
never once mentioned, and the pro- 
position is true if the eye has an infi- 
nite number of positions; whereas, 
in the kaleidoscope, the eye can only 
have one position. In the other propo- 
sition, (Prop. XVII.) respecting the 

of the rays, the eye and the 
object are actually stated to be placed be- 
tween the reflectors ; and even if the eye 
had been p. without the reflectors, 


as in the kaleidoscope, the position 
assigned it, at a great distance from 
the angular point, is a demonstra- 
tion that Harris was entirely ignor- 
ant of the positions of symmetry ei- 


ther for the object or the eye, and 
could not have combined two reflectors 
so as to form a kaleidoscope for pro- 
ducing beautiful or symmetrical forms. 
The only practical part of Harris’s pro- 
positions is the 5th and 6th scholia to 
Prop. XVII. In the 5th scholium 
he proposes a sort of catoptric box or 
cistula, known long before his time, 
composed of four mirrors, arranged in 
@ most unscientific manner, and con- 
taining opaque objects between the spe- 
culums. “ tever they are,” says 
he, when speaking of the objects, 
the gr figures between the 
speculums should be slender, and not 
too many in number, otherwise they 
will too much obstruct the reflected 
rays from coming to the eye.” This 
shews, in a most decisive manner, that 
Harris knew nothing of the kaleido- 
scope, and that he has not even im- 
proved the common catoptric cistula, 
which had been known long before. 
The principle of inversion, and the 
positions of symmetry, were entirel 

unknown to him. a the 6th a 
lum, he speaks of rooms lined with 
looking-glasses, and of luminous am- 
phitheatres, which, as the Editor of 
the Literary Journal observes, have 
been described and figured by all the 
old writers on optics. 





i Eee sonia is requested to examine 
earefully ropositions in Harris’ Optics, 
which he will find reprinted in the Literary 


The persons who have eri “ 
ei 


compare Dr Brewster’s 

with the combinations of plain 
rors described by preceding authors, 
have not only been utterly unacquaint. 
ed with the principles of optics, but 
have not been at the trouble either of 
understanding the principles on which 
the patent kaleidoscope is constructed, 
or of examining the construction of 
the instrument itself. Because it con. 
tains two plain mirrors, they infer that 
it must be the same as every other in. 
strument that contains two plain mir. 
rors; and Rence the same persons would, 
by a similar process of reasoning, have 
concluded that a telescope is a micros 
scope, or that a pair of spectacles with 
a double lens is the same as a tele 
scope or a microscope, because all 
these instruments contain two lenses, 
An astronomical telescope differs from 
a compound microscope only in having 
the lenses placed at different distances, 
The progress of the rays is exactly the 
same in both these instruments, and 
the effect in both is produced by the 
enlargement of the angle subtended 
by the object. Yet surely there is no 
person so senseless as to deny that he’ 
who first combined two lenses in such 
a manner as to discover the mountains 
of the moon, the satellites of Jupiter 
and Saturn, and all the wonders of the 
system of the universe, was the author 
of an original invention. He who 
produces effects which were never 
duced before, even by means which 
have been long known, is unquestions 
ably an original inventor ; and upon 
this principle alone can the telescope 
be considered as an invention different 
from the microscope. In the case of 
the kaleidoscope, the originality of the 
invention is far more striking. E 
person admits that effects are produ 
by Dr Brewster’s intrument, of which 
no conception could have been previ- 
ously formed. All those who saw it, 
acknowledged that they had never seen 
any thing resembling it before ; 
those very persons who had been pos 
sessors of Bradley’s instrument, who 
had read Harris’s Optics, and made 
his shew boxes, and who had used other 
combinations of plain mirrors, never 


Journal, No 10. He will then be convid- 
ced, that Harris placed both the eye and 
the object between the mirrors, an 

ment which was known 100 years 

his time. 
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for a moment, that the plea- 
sure which they derived from the ka- 
Jeidoscope had any relation to the ef- 
fects described by these authors. 
No proof of the originality of the 
kaleidoscope could be stronger than the 
sensation which it excited in London 
and Paris. In the memory of man, 
no invention, and no work, whether 
addressed to the imagination or to the 
understanding, ever produced such an 
effect. A universal mania for the in- 
strument seized all classes, from the 
lowest to the highest, from the most 
ignorant to the most learned, and 
every person not only felt, but ex- 
pressed the feeling, that a new plea- 
sure had been added to their existence. 
If such an instrument had ever been 
known before, a similar sensation must 
have been excited, and it would not 
have been left to the ingenuity of 
the half learned and the half honest 
to search for the skeleton of the in- 
vention among the rubbish of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. 
The individuals who have been most 
in this search, did not, perhaps, 
‘ealate the degree of mischief which 
they have done to those who have been 
led, upon their authority, to encroach 
upon the rights of others, and thus sub- 
ject themselves to very serious conse- 
quences. The delay which has taken 
lace in commencing legal jaro 
Lasinot arisen from any doubt of the 


complete i ae | of the kaleidoscope, 


and of the defensibility of the patent. 
As soon as the patentee has made 
himself acquainted with the circum- 
stance of the individuals who have 
invaded his patent, with the channels 
through which they have exported 
their instruments, and with the a- 
mount of the damage which they have 
done, he will seek for that redress 
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which the law never fails to afford in 
cases of notorious and unprovoked 
piracy. We are well assured, that it 
never was the intention or the wish of 
Dr Brewster to interfere with the 
operations of those poor individuals 
who have gained a livelihood from 
the manufacture of kaleidoscopes. We 
know that it will always be a source, 
of no inconsiderable gratification to 
him, that he has given employment 
to thousands of persons, ‘hee the 
pressure of the times had driven into 
indigence ; and when a decision in fa« 
vour of his patent is given, as no doubt 
will be the case, he will never think of 
enforcing it, excepting against thatclass 
of opulent pirates who have been actua 
ated by no other motive but the exor- 
bitant love of gain, in wantonly en- 
croaching upon the property of another. 
The patent kalei pes ate now 
made in London, under Dr Brewster’s 
sanction, by Messrs P. and G. Dollond, 
W. and S. Jones, Mr R. B. Bate, Mess. 
Thomas Harris and Son, Mr Bancks, Mr 
Berge, Mr Thomas Jones, Mr Blunt, 
Mr Schmalcalder, Messrs Watkins 
and Hill, and Mr Smith ; in Birming- 
ham by Mr Carpenter ; and in Edin- 
burgh by Mr John Ruthven. An ac- 
count of the different forms in which 
these ingenious opticians have fitted up 
the kaleidoscope, and of the new con« 
trivances by which they have given it 
additional value, will be published in 
Dr Brewster's Treatise on the Kaleidos- 
cope, now in the press. The public 
will see, from the examination of these 
instruments, how much they have 
been imposed upon by spurious imi- 
tations, sold at the most exorbitant 
prices, and made by individuals en- 
tirely ignorant, not only of the prin- 
ciples and construction of the instrue 
ment, but of the method of using it. 
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WE understand that Captain Henry Kater, 
F. R.S., is appointed by the Board of Lon- 
itude to measure the length of the pendu- 
at Clifton, Leith Fort, and the Shet- 
land Islands, including the stations at which 
M. Biot measured the length of the pendu- 
lum by Borda’s apparatus. Captain Kater 
is well-known to a Ploegh _— in- 
genious rs in the phi ical trans- 
actions, a has shewn himself peculiarly 
— for the present task, by the very 
experiments on the length of the pen- 
dulum, which he has recently performed at 
London. These observations were made by 
a very ingenious method of his own inven- 
tion, which is free from almost all the 
sources of error which affect the French 
method, and were lately rewarded by thie 
Royal Society of London, with the Copley 
Medal. 


Gas Light from Oil—Mr Taylor of 
Stratford has completed a e- ingenious 
a us, by which gas, for the 
of illumination, may be obtained from oil. 
This is a discovery of vast importance for 
our Greenland aro and is st great 
consequence in private houses, as only a very 
small apparatus is necessary, and there are 
no disagreeable preducts as in the distilla- 
tion of coal. In the gas produced from oil 
there is more olefiant gas ; and when a very 
fine and pure light is required on parti 
occasions, wax may be substituted in place 
of the oil, when almost nothing but olefiant 


gas is produced. 

Comet of 1811.—During the course of the 
last year, M. Schréter, of Lilienthal, has 
published an account of the comet which ap- 
peared in 1811; and by comparing his ob- 
servations on this comet with those which 
he made upon that which appeared in 1807, 
he has been led to form some singular con- 
elusions. The nucleus of the comet of 
1811, the apparent diameter of which was 
V’ 49”, and which, calculating from the dis- 
tance, must have had a real diameter of 
10,900 miles, M. Schréter supposes to be 
com of a fluid covering a solid mass. 
In the centre of this nucleus we distinguish 
a second, which is smaller and more lumi- 
nous, the apparent diameter of which being 
16.97”, gives a real diameter of 1,697 geo- 

ical miles. This central part was sur- 
rounded with a particular kind of atmos- 
phere, upon which many of its most re- 
markable variations depend. Besides this, 
it was surrounded by a luminous nebulosity, 
which always exhibited the same brilliancy 
in every part of its surface, without any ap- 

- pearance of phases; from whieh circum- 


stance he concludes, that. this light, being 
always equable, cannot be the of any 
reflection of the solar light. 

Two different parts may be distinguished 
in the head of this comet : 1. A splaes 
nebulosity ef a whitish col light, 
which surrounded the exterior nucleus, and 
which is supposed to depend upon the spon. 
taneous luminousness of the body; 2. The 
posterior part, opposite to the sun, 
which was extended the double tail ; this 
ee was separated from the nucleus bys 

k interval, equal to half the total diame. 
ter of the head of the comet. The 
rent diameter of this head was 34 19, 
which gives it a real diameter of 2,052,000 
geographical miles. 

The greatest apparent length of the 
tail is 18°, which gives a real | of 
131,852,000 geographical miles. M. 
ter conceives, that we cannot explain this 
prodigious extent without admitting, that 
there exists in space around the sun a sub- 
tile matter, susceptible of becoming lumi- 
nous by the combined influence of the sun 
and the comet. Independent of the force 
which comets exercise as masses of matter, 
he conceives that they are endowed witha 
repulsive and impulsive force, which ha 
some to the electric fluid, and, like 
it, acts in different directions. 

Shower of Red Earth in Italy.—In the 
Annals of Philosophy, for January 1811, 
there is a short notice of a shower of red 
earth which fell at Gerace, in Calabria; 8 
late number of the Giornale de Fisica of 
Brugnatelli, contains a full account of the 
circumstance, with a description of the sub- 
stance, by Sig. Sementini, Professor of Che- 
mistry at Naples, of which the following 
1s an extract ; 

It occurred on March 14, 1813: the 
wind had been westerly for two days, whe, 
at two P. M., it suddenly became calm, the 
atmosphere became cloudy, and the dark- 
ness gradually became so great as to render 
it necessary to light candles. The sky # 
sumed the colour of red-hot iron, thunder 
and lightning continued for a considerable 
length of time, and the sea was Ld 
roar, although six miles from the ri 
Large drops of rain then began to 
which were of a blood-red colour. 

Sig. Sementimi collected a quantity of the 
powder which fell, and describes its 
cal properties to be as follows: It hada 
yellow colour, like canella ; an earthy, il 
sipid taste ; it was unctuous to the touch, 
and extremely subtile. When the powder 
was moderately heated, it changed its 0 
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lour, first to a brown, and afterwards to a 
black, and became red again as the tempe- 


rature was raised ; after nae bom beat 
many small ini were visi! . 
Poet OE ceponl tds otiie and had 


lost about one-tenth of its weight. Its spe- 
i vity was 2.07. 

oan cero then subjected the powder 

to chemical analysis, and found its compo- 

sition to be as follows : 


Silex....2--00- nails agence ae 
Alumine ........+«. Reaerks it 
ee casetene. an 
IOUT oe necedpteahanese 1 
ERE ERY CER EAR oes 144 
Carbonic acid .,.......00. 9 
LAGB.2cccvcccccccccsen posone 15% 

100 


So large a proportion of loss was at first 
ascribed to some inaccuracy in the analysis, 
er to some body that had accidently been 
mixed with the powder ; but when he found 
it always to occur, whatever care was taken 
in the analysis, he began to suspect that it 

ed upon some combustible matter 
essential to the substance. This suspicion 
was afterwards verified; and by digestion 
the powder in boiling acoho] for aJength of 
time, he obtained from it a ana yellow 
colouring matter, which, when dried, ac- 
quired aye consistence, was inflam- 
able left a.carbonaceous residuum. 
The author remarks, that the existence of 
chrome in this mineral seems to connect it 
with the aerolites ; but the origin of the com- 
bustible substance is very obscure: there 
were no circumstances connected with the 
phenomenon which would lead us to sup- 
pose that it was of volcanic origin. 

Supposed Discovery of a Ship near the 
Cape of Good Hope.—A discovery has been 
lately made of a quantity of wood in a car- 
bonized state, buried at some depth under 
the sand, about 10 miles from Cape Town. 
From the appearance and position of pieces 
of timber, it has been sui to consist of 
the frame-work of a large vessel ; and as it 
is at a considerable distance from the sea, 
and bears every mark of having been in its 
present position for a very long period, 
many speculations have been formed con- 
cerning it. The evidence on this point ap- 
pears, however, to be extremely vague and 
uncertain ; and from the specimens of the 
wood which have been exhibited in this 
country, which ap to be in the state of 
brown coal, as well as from all the circum- 
stances of the case, it is probable that it does 
not differ fram the forests or collections of 
trees which have been found buried in dif- 
ferent situations, in uence of some of 
the great revolutions which have formerly 
eccurred on the surface of our globe. 

Redness of the Sea—The following ac- 
fount of the red colour of the sea on the 
east of Africa, negr the mouth of the river 
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Leango, is extracted from Professor Smith’s 
iournal. : 


J 

Some days ago the sea had a colour as of 
blood. Some of us it to be owing 
to the whales, which at this time approach 
the coasts, in order to bring forth their 
young. It is, however, a phenomenon 
which is generally known, has often been 
described, and is owing to myriads of in- 
fused animalcula. I examined some of them 
Sloss mopuideds teense co-soene tee 

ighly magnified, they do not appear 
than the head of a small pin. oe 
at first in rapid motion, which, however, 
soon ceased, and at the same instant the 
whole animal separated into 2 number of 
spherical particles.” 

New Extracts from Coal.—Dr Jassmeyer, 
Professor of Chemistry in Vienna, has dis- 
covered the means of extracting from coals 
two hitherto unknown acids, a resin, a 
resinous gum, and other elements, which 
he has employed with surprising success to 
the purposes of dyeing wool, hair, and 
linen, and has produced from them red, 
black, yellow, and various shades of brown 
and gray. Count Von Chorinsky, Presi- 
dent of the Aulic Chamber, and many other 
enlightened judges of these matters, were 
present at these experiments, and. testified 
their entire approbation of this useful dis- 
covery. 

Locusts ig India..—About the 20th June 
1812, a very large flight of locusts was ob- 
served hovering about Etawah, which at 
length settled in the fields east of the town, 
where they remained some time, and were 
seen copulating in vast numbers; they then 
took their departure, but continued to hover 
about the place for a month afterwards. 

On the 18th of July, while riding in that 
direction, I pect a.tremendous swarm 
of very small naga pp insects in the 
vicinity of a large pool of stagnant water ; 
they were collected in heaps, and covered 
the ground to a considerable distance. 
These, on minyte inspection, proved to be 
locusts in miniature, but without wings. In 
this place they remained, hourly increasing 
in numbers, for some days, when the great 
body moved off, taking a direction towards 
the town of Etawah: they crept and ageet 
along at a slow rate, until they reach 
town, where they divided into different bo- 
dies, still however keeping nearly the same 
direction, covering and destroying every 
thing green in their progress, distri- 
buting themselves al] over the neighbour- 
hood. The devastation committed by 
them being almost i able, the farmers 
were under the necessity of collecting as 
many people as they could, in the vain hope 
that they might preserve the crop by sweep- 


ing the swarm 3; but as often as 
they succeeded in ing them in one 
quarter, they aj ed in another: fires 
were then lighted all round the fields with 


the same view ;—this had the effect of keep- 
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ing them off for a short time; but suffi- 
cien' not be supplied, and the 
moment the fires became extinguished, the 
rushed in like a torrent. Multi- 
tudes were destroyed by the birds, and 
more by branches of trees used by 

ers for that purpose, as well as by 
into large heaps, and con- 
seemed 


prone. Fomarpeeatigs fell wy wnt 


ey 
no wings, and were about the size of 
small bees. They continued to creep along 
Se ee, eT, 
was interrupted. 
July 27.—They were increasing in size, 
and had overspread that part of the country 
in every direction. From the want of rain, 
and the overwhelming inroad of these in- 
sects, the farmers were nearly ruined. No- 


thing i their progress ; climbed 
‘up S tagbes cnt, and ihe: Bor over 
walls ; and, notwi ing the exertions 
of several ie with brooms, the verandah 
ee abe 4. ital ren Sar 
pletely covered wi em. They no longer 
continued to move in one particular direc- 
tion, but ed backwards and forwards, 
wherever they could find food. 

On the 28th of July the rains set in with 
considerable violence ; the locusts took shel- 
ter on trees and bushes, devouring 
leaf within their reach; none seemed to suf- 
fer from the rain. 

On the 29th it did not rain, and the 
young swarm again were on the move, con- 
tinuing their depredations ; were fast 
increasing in size, and eyually lively as be- 
staal ed the 30th, and agai 

again rained on > an n 
the locusts took shelter on the trees and 
fences ; several large flights of locusts 
over the cantonments, and I observed the 


vicinity of Shahpoor, in the modern pro- 
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Majesty’s ship Favourite, on visiting the 


site of the ancient city of Shahpoor; ‘ey 
companied by Meer Shumsoodeen, ‘a pre 
datory chieftain,—the cave, containing 4 
prostrate colossal figure, was pointed 

the latter, who, from his plundering 

of life, had become well acquainted with 
the hidden recesses of the mountains. The 
cave is distant from Shahpoor three miles, 
on the opposite side of the river. From the 
base of the mountain, near the summit of 
which the excavation is made, no traces of 
a cavern are discernible. The ascent is dif, 
ficult, chiefly from its perpendicular height, 
When the travellers had nearly reached the 
top, they found themselves at the foot of an 
abrupt rampart, about thirty feet high, the 
depth of which, from its upper edge to the 
entrance of the cave, to which it forms 4 
level landing, was sixty feet, The entrance 
to the cavern is a plain roughly-hewn arch, 
thirty feet high, and thirty-five feet wide, 
beyond which the height increases to forty 
feet, and the width to sixty and seventy, 
The figure, which is of stone, appears to 
have stood originally on a pedestal in the 
middle of this excavation, but was disco. 
vered lying on the ground, and the legs, 
below the knees, broken off. The costume 
— to be similar to the sculptures a 
Shahpoor, Nukshi-Roostum, and P' 

lis, and with the same luxuriant flow of 
curled hair. Its arms rest upon the hips, 
and the costume is a robe fastened by g 
small button at the neck, and falling loosely 
over the elbows, and in this respect differs 
from the sculptures just mentioned. The 
length of the face from the forehead to the 
chin is two feet three inches, and the } 

of the body four feet and a half. A 

to this measurement, the whole figure 
have been about fourteen feet high. From 
the statue to the most retired parts of the 
cavern, the excavation ‘increases in height 
and width. After passing down 4n inclined 
plane for about twenty feet, and up an a 
cent of about fifty feet more, the travellers 
reached a dry reservoir, seventeen feet long 
by seven wide, and five - - ™ tight 8 
on, they began to descend, by to a 
low ot bee e in the rock, and 
reached another cavern, the roof of which 
was supported by a few huge shapeless pil- 
lars. No conjecture is offered respecting 
the use or object of this extraordinary exca- 
vation. 

Pseudo-Volcano in Staffordshire.—Me 
Finch, of Birmingham, has published some 
facts relative to what he calls a pseudo- 
volcano, near the Bradley iron-works, iq 
Staffordshire. The tract of ground is situs 
ated by the road-side from Birmingham to 
Wolverhampton, about half-way between 
Wednesbury and Bilston. It is men' 


by Plott, in his Natural History of 

shire, as being on fire in 1686, when he 
wrote ; and he says, that it was not 
known how long it had been on fire, I 
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occupied a space of eleven acres; but 
pc have since extended about one 
mile and a half in extreme length, and one 
mile in breadth. Whether the fire origin- 
ated in accident, or from the sulphur con- 
tained in the coal and pyrites, is not known; 
put it probably arose from the latter cause, 
as, at other pits, the small coal has taken 
fireon being exposed to the air. As the 
combustible matter is exhausted, the hand 
of cultivation requires its labour; and, even 
in parts where the fire is still, by carefully 
stopping the fissures, and preventing the 
access of air, different crops can be raised. 
A neglect of these utions sometimes 
destroys half the produce, whilst the re- 
mainder continues flourishing. nan = 
it began to penetrate through the 
Sone of some houses : be Rete and great 
, by appearing in the night ; ‘our 
othe Sonate these taken down. It exhi- 
bits a red heat in this situation, and the 
smoke has forced its way through a bed of 
cinders forty feet in height. On the south 
it is arrested by beds of sand, which cover 
the coal formation in that part ; and on the 
north-east it is impeded by cultivation. At 
first view a stranger might suppose himself 
ina volcanic region. The exterior — a1 
the strata, exposed by the falling in o 
ground, presents a surface blackened by the 
action of fire, and presenting most of the 
hyritic and trappean colours in high 
ion. The cinder-dust on which you 
tread, the sulphureous vapours and smoke 
which arise from the various parts of the 
surface, and the feeling of insecurity which 
attend most of your footsteps, all combine 
to give a high degree of interest to the 
scene. The mineral substances found in 
this region are :—1. Sulphur in small bril- 
liant crystals, also massy and amorphous. 
2. Mineral tar. 3. Coal, in some places 
only four feet from the surface. 4. Sul- 
phate of alum, 5. Muriate of ammonia, 
combined with a small proportion of sulphate 
ofammonia. 6. Sulphate of zinc. 7. Sul- 
phate of lime. 8. Porcelain jasper. 9. 
Newest floetz trap, basalt or rowley-rag. 
Crystallized Tinm——A new art has been 
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lately discovered, by accident, in France, by 
M. Baget, called Metallic Watering ( Moiré 
Metallique ). It depends upon the action of 
acids, either pure or mixed together, and in 
different degrees of dilution, on alloys of tin. 
The variety of d resemble mother-of- 
pearl, and reflect the light in the form of 
clouds. The process is this :—first dissolve 
four ounces of muriate of soda in eight ounces 
of way and add two ounces doe 3 acid :— 
second mixture—eight ounces of water, two 
ounces of nitric acid, and three ounces of 
muriatic acid :~third mixture—eight ounces 
of water, two ounces of muriatic acid, and 
one ounce of sulphuric acid. One of these 
mixtures is to be warm upon a sheet 
of tinned iron, placed upon a vessel of stone- 
ware ; it is to be on in separate por+ 
tions, until the sheet is completely watered ; 
it is then to be plunged into water, slightly 
acidulated, and washed. The watering ob- 
tained by the action of these different mix-- 
tures upon tinned iron, imitates, very 
closely, mother-of-pearl and its reflections ; 
but the designs, although varied, are quite 
accidental. By heating the tinned iron to 
different degrees of heat, stars, fern-leaves, 
and other figures, are produced; and, b 
pouring one of the above mixtures, : 
upon a plate of tinned iron, at a red heat, 
a beautiful granular ce is obtained. 
These metallic waterings will bear the blow 
of a mallet, but not of a hammer ; hence, 
the invention may be used for embossed 
patterns, but not for those which are 
— Different colours and shades may 
e given by varnishes, which, when properly 
polished, will set off the beauty of the wa- 
tering. When the tin is upon copper, the 
crystallization ap in the form of radia~ 
tions or stars.—-Mr Shaw of London has, we 
understand, taken out a patent for this 
curious invention ; and tin plates are e 
under his patent, at the manufactory of Mr 
Brunell of Battersea, Very paltry imita- 
tions of this invention have been made in a 
piratical manner in London ; but the public 
will no doubt discourage these spurioys 


imitations, 
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LONDON. 
THE Bishop of St Davids has in the press, 
the Grand Schism, or the Roman Catholics 
of Great Britain and Ireland shown to be 
ists from the Church of England. 

Mr Richard Lawrence is preparing Forty 
Etchings from specimens in the Elgin Col- 
lection ; to be accompanied with Critical 
Remarks on those Grecian Relics. 

Robert Huish, Esq. Author of a Treatise 
on Bees, has in the press, Venezzi, a Ro- 
mance of former days, in 4 vols. 

Mr Bagster is printing an edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer, with Translations 
into the Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
French, and German languages ; to be com- 

ised in a 4to volume, uniform with his 

olyglott Bible. 

A new edition of Seneca’s Morals, in an 
8vo vol. with a portrait, will appear early in 


July. 
Baward Dodwell, Esq. is -preparing for 
publication, a Classical and Topographical 

‘our in Greece, during the years 1801, 
1805, and 1806. A long residence in Tur- 
key has enabled the Author to examine, 
and the assistance of a first-rate Artist, to 
illustrate the Topography of, that Seat of 
Early History. Greece, including Pelopon- 
nesus and the Ionian Islands, were the par- 
ticular objects of his Tour ; in the course of 
which, many Districts, unexplored by Mo- 
dern Travellers, have been ~ mwwerle 4 and 
remains, hitherto unknown, visited, and 
most faithful a made of their actual 
state. Many of the Drawings being upon 
a scale which, consistent ake» their pF a 
accuracy, will not allow of reduction to the 
a= * quarto + 56 it so oes to 

ish a te Work, consisting of Sixt 

jews of the most celebrated Scenes ~~ | 
Monuments of Greece ; in which fac-simi- 
les of the Drawings, taken and coloured up- 
on the spot, will be produced, of the size of 
Stuart’s Athens,—forming a complete series 

. of all that now exists of Grecian Antiquity. 

Sir John Byerley, a gentleman admirably 
qualified by his various attainments, and by 
a critical knowledge of both lan » has 
undertaken a translation of Shakspeare into 
French. We hail the circumstance as aus- 
picious to the fame of our British Bard, 
whose works have, by former translators, 
‘been so grossly abused and perverted. 

Dr Bateman is preparing for the press, a 
Sketch of the Character of the Epidemic 
Fever prevailing in the Metropolis, with 
some Observations on the Method of Treat- 


ment, and on the Means of diminishing the 
Influence of Contagion. 
the season, ‘** Sketches 


In the course 


of the Philosophy of Life,” will appear, 
from the pen of Sir Charles Morgan, Fallow 
of the College of Physicians. It is intend, 
ed to convey a Popular View of the Lead, 
ing Facts of Physiology, as they bear more 
especially upon the Moral and Social Ani, 
mal. 


An Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures ; by 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, A. M., in two 
volumes, 8vo, illustrated with Maps, and 
Fac-similes of Biblical Manuscripts. This 
Work will consist of Three Parts :—Part I, 
will comprise a Concise View of the Geo, 
gtaphy of Palestine, and of the Political, 
Religious, Moral, and Civil State of the 
Jews ; illustrating the principal Events re- 
corded in the Bible. Part II. will present 
a copious Investigation of the Principles of 
Scripture Interpretation, and their Applica- 
tion to the Historical, Prophetical, Typical, 
Doctrinal, and Moral Parts of the Sacred 
Writings. Part III. will be a a age, 
to the Analysis of the Bible ; re: uding an 
Account of the Canon of Scripture ; toge 
ther with Critical Prefaces and Synopses to 
each book, upon an improved Plan. An 
Appendix will be subjoined, containing an 
Account of the Principal MSS. and Editions 
of the Old and New Testaments. 

We understand that the remaining Vol. 
of the Work on the History, Literature, and 


Mythology of the Hindus, printing at the 
Serampore press, is at le nearly finish- 
ed. The delay attending the publication of 


this Work has arisen from a cause which, 
we are persuaded, will give satisfaction to 
the subscribers: more than 250 pages have 
been devoted to very difficult Translations 
from the Hindu Philosophical Works, and 
the Lives of their Sages. The Introductory 
Chapter, also, wil] contain a Review of their 
Philosophical Opinions, compared with 
those of other Ancient Nations, and an Ac- 
count of the present State of Learning a- 
mong the Hindus. 

We understand that a Pamphlet is about 
to be published, illustrative of the Cause and 
Treatment of the Cholera Morbus, which 
lately prevailed at Jessore, in which it is ar- 
ge , that to the immoderate use of New 

ice was principally owing the occurrence 
of the disease. The same complaint has 

revailed with considerable violence at Ba- 
re, where it appears that Sable Fish is 
not to be procured, and the New Rice had 
not come into use. These two articles 
food have been severally charged with the 
production of the Epidemic in question, but 
apparently without sufficient consideration. 
Mr Brande, Chemical Professor at the 
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Institution, is preparing for publica- 
peje Manual of Chemistry ; containi 
the principal Facts of the Science, arran 


in the in which they are discussed and 

illustrated in his much-admired Lectures. 
Dr Bostock is about to publish an Ac- 

count of the History and Present State of 


Mr Laing’s Architectural Work of Plans, 
Elevations, and Sections of Buildings, erect- 
ed by him ; including the details of the New 
Custom House, London, St Dunstan’s in 
the East, with an Historical Account of the 
Old Church, &c. will be delivered to the 
Subscribers in the course of the present 
Month. 

It is not army j known, that some very 
curious Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte were 
printed in 1815. When, however, they 
were nearly ready, obstacles to the appear- 
ance arose ; the publication was suspended, 
and the whole impression was eventually 
burnt. An agent of Lucien, it is presum- 
ed, indemnified the publisher, and obtained 
from him the sacrifice of his speculation, 
and the possession of the original manuseript. 
By what means this manuscript has again 
been suffered to see the light, we know not ; 
but it is certain, that a London bookseller 
has obtained possession of it, and that it is 
immediately to be published. 

of the Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana will appear early in the ensuing 
Month. 


Mr Simmons will shortly publish, both 
in England and America, a Novel Plan of 
Vv of War, which was submitted to the 
consideration of the Lords of the Admiralty 
in June 1810, and by them rejected. 

The Ancient Gothic Languages have late- 


ly very much e! the attention of the 
Learned in the North. The Librarian of 
the University of Copenhagen has been se- 
veral months at S » for the purpose 


of collating and collecting manuscripts of 
the Skalda and Edda, which are preserved 
in that city, and at Upsal ; they are intend- 
ed to assist in a projected edition of these 
Poems. 

The same Professor is employed on a 
Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue ; and 
on a Translation into Swedish of his Gram- 
mar of the Icelandic Tongue: the former of 
these Works concerns all English Anti- 


quaries. 

It is stated in the German Papers, that, 
a the Count “thee Aste at St Helena, 

composed a Wo sent it to Europe, 
—the title of which is, Journal reguliére de 
tont ce que fait ou dit Napoleon, jour par 
jour, & St Helene, — 3 soggy les — 
sations publiques et privées, &c. This Work, 
which will be uncommonly interesting on ac- 
count of its authenticity, has not been yet 
se because the manuscript has beer 

the English Government. 

Mr A. Jamieson, Author of a Treatise on 
the Construction of Maps, and Editor of 
many Popular School Books, has in the 
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press, a Grammar of Rhetoric, chiefly com- 
piled from. Blair, Campbell, Rollin, &c. 
which will very soon a » in 1 vol. 12mo. 

A Book, entitled, Universal Commerce, 
by the Editor of Mortimer’s Commercial 
Dictionary, will appear in the course of the 
ensuing Month. 

A Mercator’s Atlas of Skeleton Maps, 
adapted to Modern Navigation and Mari- 
time Surveying, for the use of Naval Stu- 
dents, will be published in the course of the 

ing Month, in royal 4to. 

M. Des Carrieres has nearly ready for 
publication, a new edition of his Histoire 
de France, which will be continued to 
the present time, and thoroughly revised 
throughout. 

Mr A. Picquot, Author of the Ancient 
and Modern Geography, has in the press, a 
Chronological Abridgement of the History 
of Modern Europe, compiled from the best 
English, French, and German Historians. 


—<—_~__ 


EDINBURGH. 


In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, if two large vols So, a Congas. 
cal and Statistical iption of Scotland ; 
by James Playfair, D.D. F.R.S. & F.A.S. 
Edin. Principal of the United College of St 
Andrews, and Historiographer to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent. 

Wight on the Law of Election, a new 
edition, with additions, suited to the present 
time, will ily be published. 

A Memorr on the Congenital Club Feet 
of Children, and the Mode of correcting this 
Deformity; by Antonio Emeritus 
Professor and Director of the Medical Fa- 
culty of the Imperial and Royal University 
of Pavia, &c. With five original engravings 
by Anderloni. Translated from the Italian ; 
by J. H. Wishart, Fellow of the Royal 
geone of the Royal Tfirmary of Baivurge 

eons e Royal I i 
. Proposals have been issued for publish- 
ing by subscription, in imperial folio, a New 
Atlas of the Counties of Scotland, each 


County to compose a separate » or if of 
importance, from extent or tion, two 
will be allotted. 


In the press, and will be published in a 
few days, in 8vo, with plates, an Account of 
the Small Pox, as it a after Vaccina- 
tion; by Alexander Monro, M.D. Profes- 
sor of Anatomy in the University of — 
burgh; including many Cases, 
Three which ovcurred in the Author’s own 
Family. 

Speedily will be published, Fifteen Years 
Correspondence, which passed between Wil- 
liam Drysdale, Writer and Town-clerk of 
Kirkaldy, and Gzorge Millar, Farmer in 
Bankhead, Fifeshire ; wherein is discovered 
the whole Arcana of County La canst 
rior Practice, very necessary for Young 
Practitioners who would acquire a lasting 
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reputation » and a competent share of the 
One Thing ge bes bol 

In the press, speedil pub- 
lished, Vol. VIII. Part II. Xf the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
The following are the Contents of Part II. 
of this Volume :—Dr Brewster on the Ef- 
fects of Pressure in Altering the Polarising 
Structure of Doubly Refracting Crystals.— 
Dr Murray’s E ents and Observations 
on Muriatic Acid Gas, &c.—Dr Ure on the 
Relation between Muriatic Acid and Chlo- 
rine.—Dr Brewster on the Distribution of 
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the Polarising Force in Plates, Tubes, 
Cylinders of Glass.—Mr Napier on the Soope 
and Influence of the Philosophical Writings 
of Lord Bacon.—Mr Allan on the 
of the Environs of Nice.—Mr Leslie on Im, 
pressions of Cold sent from the Higher At. 
mosphere.—Major-General Bri 
finding the Time accurately without equal 
Altitudes..—-Dr Fleming on the Junction of 
the Fresh Water of the Rivers with the Salt 
reg of pod seo Alison’s Memoir of 
e Life an riti of the late 
Woodhouselee. Pies < 
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LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, c. 
Tue Gardener’s Companion, or Horticul- 
tural Calendar, Edited from the Original 
Manuscripts of J. Abercrombie; by J. 
Mean, gardener to Sir Abr. Hume, Bart. 

2s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of her late Royal Highness 
Charlotte A , Princess of Wales, &c. 
and of her illustrious consort, Prince Co- 
houng Saxe-Cobourg, Saalfield ; by R. 
Huish, Esq. author of the Peruvians, &c. 
Svo. 19s. 

Memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq. F.R.S, 
eomprising his Diary and a Selection of his 
Familiar Letters, &c. &c. 2 vols 4to. 

BOTANY. . 
Considerations respecti Cam ridge. : 
more particularly relating m its Botanical 
ip ; by Sir Jamgs Edward Smith, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. president of the Linnzan 
jety. 2s. 6d. 
CLASSICS. 

Horace, with English Notes to the Odes, 

critical and explanatory, 18mo. 5s. 6d. 
DIVINITY. 

Messrs Cadell and Davies have just pub- 
lished, dedicated, by special permission, to 
his Highness the Prince Regent, the 
first » pew sad separ ition of 
the Holy Scriptures, with numerous en- 

avings ; and now including a Preface and 
Rev. Edward: Nares, D. D. Rector of Bid- 


denden, Kent, and Regius Professor of Mo- 
dern History in the University of Oxford. 


— Whilst it is the pious and avowed object 
of the ancient venerable Society for 
ing Christian Know. and of the 


i 


itish and Foreign Bible Society, to disse- 
fea Wael ot Gal, do eutgreionty on 
among the and the most 
uninstructed of our fellow-creatures, by the 


I 


country, to engage yo persons in the 
higher classes of hmm @ more diligent 
study of the sacred page, by presenting t 
them the Bible in a more ornamental form, 
enriched with graphical illustrations of the 
text, of undoubted merit and character; 
thus making the elegant arts of painting 
and engraving subservient to the advance. 
ment of the great interests of Christianity, 
and the gratification of taste conducive to 
the improvement of piety. With these 
views, the present edition has been under. 
taken, upon a scale of sufficient im 

to command the attention of the highest aad 
most enlightened persons, yet with every 
possible care to avoid unnec expense, 
The mode of its intended publication is de. 
tailed im the following Prospectus.—The 
engravings, which originally appeared in 
the magnificent and e ive work called 
Macklin’s Bible, and which form the riche 
est and most interesting assemblage of en 
gtavings, illustrative of the Holy Scriptures, 
that have ever been published in any coun- 
try, consist of seventy historical subjects, 
executed by the first artists of this country, 
from pictures painted by Sir Joshua Rey 
nolds, Mr West, Mr Loutherbourg, Mr 
Fuseli, Mr Smirke, Mr Stothard, &c. be 
sides more than one hundred vignette head- 
pieces and tail-pieces, emblematical of the 
several books. The printing, again ext» 
cuted by Mr Bensley, is in the size called 
atlas quarto, and the work will be 
lished in twelve parts, price two r 
each. The first part was published on the 
Ist of June, and the remaining parts 
will follow regularly on the first day of 
a succee wy ae ~ the Lager 

ascertaining the degree of su 

which the work will be hanoured, anh 
securing a deli of the copies in 
conformity with the dates of orders, a sube 
scription 1s solicited ; each subscriber pays 
ing the price of the first part in ‘advance; 
and engaging to pay a like sum on the pub> 
lication of each ee except the 
concluding one, which’ will be delivered 
gratis. A list of the subscribers will be 
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printed, and prefixed to the work. The 
2 > will form three ele- 
convenient size; and the 


erce of such com sets (if any) as may 


not be subscribed for on the publi of 


rt, must be much advanced, on 
the limited number to which the 
edition is necessarily confined. 

Reflections concerning the Expediency of 
a Council of the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome being holden, with a view 
to accommodate Religious Differences and to 

the Unity of Religion in the Bond 
of Peace; by Samuel Wix, A.M.F.R. and 
A.S. Vicar of St Bartholomew the Less, 
London, 8vo. 

Religio Christiani, a Churchman’s An- 
swer to —_— Clerici. 2s. 

The Validity of the English Ordination 
established, in answer to the Rev. P. Gan- 
dolphy; by the Rev. Thomas Erlington, 
D.D. provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Svo. 7s. 

Sermons, on the Nature, Offices, and 
Character, of Jesus Christ ; by the Rev. T. 
Bowdler, A.M. 14s. 

The Season and Time, or an Exposition 
of the Prophecies which relate to the two 
periods of Daniel, subsequent to the 1260 
years now recently expired ; by W. Ettrick, 
A.M. 8vo. 15s. 

Vol. III. of Sermons; by the Rev. J. 
Venn, rector of Clapham, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Facts authentic in Science and Religion ; 
designed to illustrate a new translation of 
the Bible; by the Rev. W. Cowherd, late 
minister of Clirist-church, Salford. 10s. 

Indian Church History, or an Account 
of the first Planting of the Gospel in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and India; with an accurate 
relation of the first Christian Missions in 
China; by Thomas Yeates, 8vo. 6s. 

Observations on the Bible Society ; shew- 
ing that the present method of distributing 
Bibles among the lower orders of people 
tends rather to check than encourage the 
doctrine of Christ. 1s. 6d. 

A Dissertation on the Prophecies that 
have been fulfilled, and are now fulfilling, 
or will hereafter be fulfilled, relative to the 
gteat Period of 1260 years ; the Papal and 
Mahommedan A ies, the Tyrannical 
Reign of Antichrist, or the Infidel Power ; 
and the Restoration of the Jews; by the 
Rev. G. S. Faber, B. D. Rector of Long 
Newton, Durham. Vol. 3d, 8vo. 12s. 

*," The fifth edition of the two former 
volumes of this Work, £1, 4s. 

DRAMA. 
_ A View of the English Stage; contain- 
ing @ series of dramatic criticisms; by W. 
Hazlitt, 8vo. 12s. 

Edward the Second, by C. Marlowe; 
and Doctor Faustus, by é Marlowe, 1s. 
each: forming Numbers II. and III. of 
Broughton’s edition of the Ancient British 


The Black Revenge, or eK | Re- 
well, R.N. 3, adie 
Vor. fil. 
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EDUCATION. 

A Grammar of the Elements of Astrono- 
my, by means of which that sublime Science 
may be ta be ieepube schools as part of 
@ course education ; by Thomas 
Squire, royal 18mo. 7%. 6d. 

A new edition of Mr Lenon’s English 
Spelling, and much improved, 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A brief Description of Nova Scotia, in- 
cluding a particular Account of the Island 
of Grand Monan: by Anthony Lockwood, 
assistant surveyor general of Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton, 4to. 

GEOLOGY. 

A Selection of Facts from the best Au- 
thorities, arranged so as to form an outline 
of the Geology of England and Wales; by 
Wm Phillips. 8s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of England, from its earliest 
records to the death of Elizabeth, in a series 
of Essays, accompanied with Reflections, 
References to original Authorities, and His- 
torical Questions; by Thomas Morell, in 
8vo, 12s.—12mo, 5s.6d.—Vol. II. will 
eprosllly be published, which will complete 
the series, 

New editions of the Histories of Rome 
and Greece are just published. 

A Universal History, in twenty-four 
Books ; translated from the German of John 
Von Muiler, 3 vols 8vo. £1, 16s. 

A General History of Malvern ; intended 
to comprise all the advantages of a Guide, 
with the more important details of Chemi- 
cal, Mineralogical, and Statistical Informa- 
tion; by John Chambers, Esq. crown 8vo, 
9s.—demy 8vo, with plates, 15s. 

LAW: 

Considerations on the Origin, P: * 
and present State of the Engli 
Laws, with references to their existing De- 
fects. 10s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

An Introductory Lecture, as delivered at 
the Royal Dispensary for the Diseases of 
the Kar, to a Course on the Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Diseases of that Organ ; 
by J. H. Curtis, Esq, 8vo. 

Surgical Observations; being a Quarterly 


Report of Cases in $ oy Charles 
Bell, eon of the Mi x Hospital ; 
Vol. Il. Part I. Syo. 6s. . 

An Essay on the S » Causes, and 
Treatment.of Inversio Uteri; with a his- 


tory of the successful extirpation of that or- 
onnene the chronic stage of the disease ; 
by W. Newnham, surgeon, Farnham, yo. 
5s. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment 
of the Diseases of the Prostrate Gland ; il- 
lustrated with 3; by Sir E. Home. 
Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Short Account of the Pindarees ; pre- 
ceded by Historical Notices of the difierent 
Mahratta States; by an Officer in the ser- 
vice of the East India - eee Byo. 7s, 6d. 

2 
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The Quarterly Review; No XXXVI. 
6s. 


The Hundred Wonders of the World, 
including Wonders of Nature, and Won- 
ders of Art ; compiled from the transactions 
and records of learned societies, and from 
the works of the latest travellers, natural- 
ists, and. topographers ; adapted in every 
part to gratify the curiosity of all descrip- 
tions of readers, old and young, learned and 
unlearned ; by the Rev. C. C. Clarke; il- 
lustrated with nearly 100 engravings. 9s. 

Petition et Memoire addressées a la 
Chambre des Paris de France ; par Charles 
Lord Kinnaird. 2s. 

A Letter to the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird 
on Mr Cooke’s Papers respecting Mr Sher- 
son's Case and Trial at Madras; by W. H. 
Inglis. 1s. 6d. 

Stereoplia, or the Practical Defence of 
the Horse’s Foot considered; by Bracy 
Clark, F.L.S. with plates. 10s. 6d. 

A System of Book-keeping, adapted sole- 
ly for the use of Saving-banks, with tables ; 
to which is now added a Supplement ; by 
G. Booth. 5s. 

A Biographical Narrative and Satirical 
Work, called Prodigious, or Childe Paddie 
in London, 3 vols. £1, 4s. 

Gravity and Levity, in Prose and Verse. 
Ts. 

Practical Chess Exercises ; intended as a 
sequel to the Practical Chess Grammar ; 
containing various openings, games, and si- 
tuations; by W. S. Kenny, 12mo. 7s. 

Various new Systems and Documents, 
for the better duration and evident Preser- 
vation of all Ships, their crews and cargoes, 
&c. &c. in the most awful moments of im- 
pending danger, unattended with expense 
to the nation or the individual: by which 
thousands of ships, and millions of lives, 
will eventually be preserved, the means be- 
ing always at hand, and in their own power ; 
by po ate Bosquett, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Human Life with Variations, or the 
Chapter of Accidents; by Caroline Her- 
bert, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Double Entry by Single, a New Method 
of Book-keeping ; applicable to all kinds of 
Business, and exemplified in five Sets of 
Books; by F. W. Cronhelm, 4to. £1, 11s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Rivers and Torrents; with 
the Method of regulating their Course and 
Channels ; dedicated, by permission, to the 
Right Hon. Warren Hastings; by Paul 
Frisi, a Barnabite, Professor Royal of Ma- 
thematics at Milan, Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London, Member of the Insti- 
tute of Bologna, of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences at Petersburg, of the Royal 
Academies of Berlin and of Stockholm, &c. 
and t of the Royal Academ 
of Sciences at Paris. To which is added, 
an Essay on Navigable Canals; by the 
same. Translated by Major-General John 
Garstin, acting Chief Engineer on the Ben- 

Establishment. 4to. £1, 11s. 6d. 

Dr Rees’ Cyclopedia ; Part LXXV. 





The Principles of Population and Py. 
duction investigated ; and the Questions 
Does Population regulate Subsistence, or 
Subsistence Population ?—Has the latter, 
in its increase, a Tendency to augment or 
diminish the average Quantum of Employ. 
ment and Wealth ? and—Should Govern. 
ment encourage or check early Marriage? 
discussed ; by George Purves, LL. D. 8yo, 
10s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Books and Teacts printed 
at the private Press of George Allan, 
F.S. A. Only seventy-six copies prin 
royal 8vo. 3s. 

Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Chil. 
dren ; by Mrs Taylor of Ongar. Foolscap 
8vo. 5s. 

Adversaria ; or, Selections and Reflections 
on Civil, Political, Moral, and Religious 
Subjects ; intended to instil into the Minds 
of Youth, who have had a liberal educa. 
tion, a correct Knowledge of Men and 
Things ; by George Harrison. S8vo. 8, 

Twelve Hundred Questions on Adams's 
History of Great Britain; by A. Jamieson, 
Is. ; 

Twelve Hundred Questions on Adams's 
Roman History; by A. Jamieson. Is, 

Twelve Hundred Questions on Adams’s 
Elements of Useful Knowledge; by A. 
Jamieson. Is. 

A Key to the above Questions will short. 
ly be published. 

More Thoughts Still on the State of the 
West India Colonies and the Proceedings 
of the African Institution, with Observations 
on the Speech of James Stephen, Esq. at the 
Annual Meeting of that Society, held on 
the 26th of March 1817; by Joseph Mar 
ryat, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 

MUSIC. 

No I. of the Seraph : a collection of Se 
cred Music, suitable to public or private de- 
votion ; by John Whitaker. 5s. 

NOVELS. 

Constancy and Leopold; by Madame 
Yossy, authoress of Switzerland, 4 vols 
12mo. £1, 4s. 

Genevieve, or the Orphan’s Visit ; by 
Mrs Strutt, 3 vols 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Lionel; or, the Last of the Pevenseys: 
a Novel. 3volsi2mo. £1, Is. 

Sophia ; or, the Dangerous Indiscretion: 
a Tale, founded on Facts. 3 vols 12mo 
16s. 6d. 

POETRY. 


The Hours, in four Idyls; by Henry 
Hudson, Esq. 7s. ’ 

The Royal Minstrel ; or the Witcherie 
of Endor, an Epic Poem, in eleven Books; 
by J. F. Pennie. 7%s. 

A Few Leaves from my Field Book; 
containing some pictures in miniature; by 
Wm Woolcot, late royal military surveyo% 
&c. 8vo. Se. 

Lines on the Death of her Royal High 
ness the Princess Charlotte; by the Bey 
George Croly, A.M. Author of “ Paris is 
1815,” a Poem. Svo. 3s..6d. 
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- Antonia, & 3 with Notes descriptive 
oa plague in Malta ; by Murdo Young. 


The Friends; 2 Poem, in four books ; 
the Rev. Francis Hodgson, A.M. Vicar 
Bakewell, Derbyshire ; Translator of Ju- 

venal, and of Twelve Books of Charle- 

e; and Author of Lady Jane Grey. 

foolecap 8vo. 1. 

Translations from Camoens, and other 
Poets; with Original Poetry; by the Au- 
thor of ** Modern Greece,” and the ** Res- 
toration of the Works of Art to Italy.” Svo. 
4s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Examination of the Internal State of 
Spain ; with a brief Sketch of her History 
to the late Invasion by the French; by 
Christopher Clarke, captain, royal artillery. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A New History and Description of York ; 
by Wm Hargrove, 3 vols roy. 8vo. £1, 16s. 

Historical and Topographical Account of 
Derbyshire; by the Rev. Daniel Lysons 
and Samuel Lysons, Esq. 4to. £3, 10s.— 
royal paper, £6, 6s. é 

Topographical and Panoramic Survey of 
the Campagna di Roma, with references to 
Geology, History, and Antiquities; by Dr 
F.C. L. Sickler, 8vo. £1, Is. 

The Stranger’s Guide to the City of New 
York; by E. M. Blunt. 4s. 

A New Picture of Rome, or an Interest- 
ing Itinerary ; by Marien Vasi. 12s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Picturesque Tour of Italy, in Ilustra- 
tion of, and with References to, the Text of 
Addison, Eustace, and Forsyth; From 
Drawings taken on the Spot, during the 
years 1816 and 1817; by James Hakewill, 
architect. E. ved by G. Cooke, J. Pye, 
Landseer, Middiman, Fittler, Scott, Milton, 
&c. To be completed in Twelve Parts, 
each containing three highly-finished en- 
gravings of Views, ‘and two in outline (by 
Moses) of the Interior of the Museums of 
the Vatican and Capitol of Rome, and Mu- 
seum of Florence, and the Studii of Naples ; 
Ato. ert ae 12s. 6d. large paper 18s. 
proofs on India paper 30s. 

Observations on Greenland, the adjacent 
Seas, and the North-west Passage to the 
Pacific Ocean, made in a Voyage to Davis’s 
Straits during the summer of 1817; by 
Bernard O'Reilly, Esq. with chart and 
plates, 4to. £2, 10s. 

Greenland : being Extracts from a Jour- 
nal kept in that Country in the years 1770 
to 1773; by Hans Egede Saabye: with an 
Introduction, containing an Account of the 
manners of the Greenlanders, &c. &c. tran- 
slated from the German, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

_A Journey through Asia Minor, Arme- 
nia, and Koordistan, in the years 1813 and 
1814; with Remarks on the Marches of 
Alexander, and the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand; by John Macdonald Kenneir, 
Esq. With an original Map, illustrative of 
the Marches of Alexander, Xenophon, Ju- 
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lian, and Heraclius, engraved by Arrow- 
smith. 8vo. 18s. 

Letters of a Prussian Traveller (inter- 
— with numerous personal Anecdotes), 

escriptive of a Tour th Sweden, Prus- 

sia, Austria, Hungary, Istria, the Ionian 
Islands, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, ‘Rhodes, the 
Morea, Greece, Calabria, Italy, Tyrol, the 
banks of the Rhine,’ Hanover, Holstein, 
Denmark, bee nig, and Holland; by 
John Bramsen, Esq. 

Voyage of the national ship Rosamond 
to Newfoundland, and the Southern Coast 
of Labrador; by Lieut. Edward Chapel, 
R.N. 8vo. 12s, 

Narrative of a Residence in Algiers ; 
comprising a geographical and _ historical 
Account of the Regency, biographical 
Sketches of the Dey and | his Ministers, &c. ; 
by Signor Pananti: with Notes and Illus- 
trations, by E. Blaquiere, Esq. R.N. £2, 2s. 

Journal of a Visit to South Africa in 
1815 and 1816, with some Account of the 
Missionary Establishments of the United 
Brethren near the Cape of Good Hope; by 
the Rev. C. I. Latrobe, 4to. 


—_ 


EDINBURGH. 


No I. of a Series of Twelve Portraits of 
Distinguished Living Characters of Scot- 
land; containing heads of Walter Scott, 
Esq. Francis Jeffrey, Esq. and Henry Rae- 
burn, Esq.; drawn and etched by Wil- 
liam Nicholson; accompanied with short 
eg a er Notices. Size of the plates 
11 inches by 9. Price of each Number 
£1, 11s. 6d. for proofs on India paper; 
and £1, 1s. for plain impressions. 

A Summary View of the Statistics and 
Existing Commerce of the principal Shores 
of the Pacific Ocean; with a Sketch of the 
advantages, political and commercial, which 
would result from the establishment of a 
central free port within its limits; and also 
of one in the Southern Atlantic, viz. within 
the territory of the Cape. of Good Hope, 
conferring on this latter, in particular, the 
same privilege of direct trade with India 
and the Northern Atlantic, bestowed lately 
on Malta and Gibraltar; by Capt. M‘Kon- 
ochie, royal navy, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Principles of Christian Evidence il- 
lustrated by an examination of arguments 
subversive of Natural Theology and the 
internal evidence of Christianity, advanced 
by Dr T. Chalmers in his ** Evidence and 
Authority of the Christian Revelation ;” by 
Duncan Mearns, D. D. Professor of Theo- 
logy in King’s College and University, A- 
berdeen, 12mo. 5s. 

An Account of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the late Dr Alexander Monro, 
Secundus, delivered at the Harveian Ora- 
tion, at Edinburgh, for the year 1818, by 
Andrew Duncan, sen. M.D. Price 2s. 6d. 

Outlines of yore orgs Education ; il- 
lustrated jby the method of Teaching the 
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Logic, or First Class of Philosophy, in the 
University of Edinburgh; by George Jar- 
dine, A. M. F.R.S. E. essor of Logic 
and Rhetoric in that University, 8vo. 12s. 

Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, from the 
year 1788 to the year 1816 inclusive, being 
the period during which the late Right Re- 
verend John Skinner of Aberdeen held the 
Office of Senior Bishop and Primus; of 


whom a poerane! emoir is prefixed ; 
by the Reverend John Skinner, A.M. For- 
far, Syo. 12s. ¥ aii / 

Sermons on Various jects; b 
Rey. ——- Stark, em ag ong 8vo, 
10s. 

The Diffusion of Christianity dependent 
on the Exertions of Christians, a Sermon, 

ed in Lady Glenorchy’s be- 
‘ore the Edinburgh Missionary Society, on 
April 2, 1818; by Henry Grey, A.M. 
minister of the Chapel of Ease, St Cuth- 
bert’s. To which is added the Report of 
the Directors, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Decisions of the First and Second Divi- 
sions of the Court of Session, from Novem- 
ber 1816 to November 1817; collected by 
J. Wilson, G. Tait, R. Rollo, and M. A. 
Fletcher, Esqrs. advocates, by appointment 
of the Faculty of Advocates. 18s. 

Practical Observations on the Action of 
Morbid Sympathies, as included in the Pa- 
thology of certain Diseases; in a Series of 
Letters to his Son, on his leaving the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in the year 1809 ; 
by Andrew Wilson, M.D. Kelso, 8vo. 9s. 

The Angler’s Vade-Mecum ; containing 
a Descriptive Account of the Water Flies, 
their seasons, and the kind of weather that 
impels them on the water. The whole re- 

ted in 12 coloured plates. To which 
is added, a Description of the different Baits 
used in Angling, and where found ; by W. 
Conan pons 8vo. 9s. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Scot- 
tish Language ; in which the Words are 
deduced their Originals, explained in 
their different Senses, and authorised by 
the Names of the Writers in whose Works 
they occur ; abridged from the 4to. edition, 
by the Author, John Jamieson, D.D. Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of 
the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and of the American Antiquarian Society, 
Svo. 146, 

The Problem Solved ; in the Explication 
of a Plan for a safe, steady, secure 
Government Paper C and Legal 
Tender ; by Samuel Read, 8vo. Is. 

Constitution of the Royal Burghs of Scot- 
land, from their Charters, as exhibited in 
the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, in 1793; to which is added, 
a Translation of the Election Clauses, &c. 5s. 

History of the Feuds and Conflicts of the 
Clans, and a Narrative of the Massacre of 
Glencoe. 2s. 

Companion to the Glasgow Botanic Gar- 


den, or Popular Notices of some of the 
more 


Plants contained in it ; 
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illustrated by an engraved plan, with refer. 
ences to the ent of the 

This work is published under the authority 
of the directors. It notices a few of the 
plants already obtained, generally such ag 
are remarkable either for variety, beauty, 
singularity of structure, or usefulness in 
medicine, the arts, or in commerce, To 
make it as comprehensive as possible, the 
general regulations of the garden, an ab. 
stract of the agreement between the i 
tors and the Faculty of the College of Clas 

w, with a list of the present office- 
is subjoined. Such a publication, it is pre. 
sumed, will not be unacceptable to the ge. 
nerality of the proprietors and their fami. 
lies, and it is h that they will endeay. 
our to promote its sale. It i6 proposed to 
devote whatever profits may accrue from its 
sale towards the establishment of a library, 
to be kept in-the lecture-room for the use 
of the proprietors. 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Law of Scotland, re. 
lative to the erection, union, and disjunction 
of parishes; the patronages of ecclesiastical 
benefices; and the manses and glebes of 
the parochial clergy : by John Connell, Esq, 
advocate, procurator for the Church of Scot- 
land, and author of ‘* A Treatise on the 
Law of Scotland respecting Tythes,” 8yo. 
lés. 

The Picture of Glasgow, from the earliest 
period to the present time; to which is add- 
ed, a Sketch of a Tour to Loch Lomond, 
the Trosachs, Perth, Inverary, the Falls of 
Clyde, &c. &c. third edition, considerably 
enlarged ; embellisiied with the following 
engravi e Cathoiis Chapel, Carlton 
Place, the Lunatic Asylum, a map of the 
city, and a chart of the river Clyde from 
Glasgow to Ayr; dedicated to James Ewing, 
Esq. Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manufactures of this city, 8vo. 
78. 

A Guide to Botany, or a familiar illus- 
tration of the Linnzan Classification of 
Plants, with coloured engravings; by Jas. 
Millar, M.D. 12mo. 7s. 

Public Records of Scotland.—The Right 
Honourable his Majesty’s Commissioners 
on the Public Records of the kingdom, 
have been pleased to authorise the sale of 
the following works, prepared and published 
under their direction : 

I. The Acts of the Parliaments of Sedt- 
land. 

Vol. IL.—a. D. 1424—a. D. 1567, 
Vol. IIL.—a. p. 1567—a. D. 1502. 
Vol. IV.—a. D. 1592—a. D. 1625. 
Vol. V.—a. D. 1625—a. D. 1641, 
Price of the four vols (half-bd), £9: 19:6. 

II. Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Se 
torum in publicis Archivis asservatum i= 
A. De 1306—A. D. 1424.—Price (half-bd) 
£2, 2s. a1 

III. Inquisitionum ad Capellam Domint 
Regis Retornatarum que in Archivis Pub- 
licis Scotie adhuc servantur Ab 
3 vols, price (half-bound) £6, 6s. 
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MAY. 
THE building of two new rooms for the 
Lords Ordinary in the Court of Session has 
commenced, to the south of the outer-house. 

A set of elegant plans, for improving the 
Cathedral Church of St Giles, in this city, 
were laid lately before the Magistrates and 
Council, drawn by Mr Arch. Elliot, archi- 
tect. One plan is to have only two churches, 
viz. the present High Church, and a similar 
ene to the west of it, where the present New 
North Church stands, taking away that 
church, the Tolbooth Church, and part of 
the Old Church ; by another, to have three 
churches—the High Church, the Old Church, 
and a new erection in place of the New 
North and Tolbooth Churches, with accom- 
modation for the General Assembly, Pres- 
bytery, &c. The designs are muc admir- 
ed, and, when carried into execution, will 
be highly ornamental to the city. 

The Incorporation of Mary’s Chapel, the 
Royal College and Incorporation of Sur- 
geons, and the Hammermen, of Edinburgh, 
—and the Guildry Incorporation of Dun- 
dee,—have determined to oppose the bill 
now pending in Parliament, relative to the 
revenues and expenditure of the royal 


e Earl of Hopetoun has subscribed fifty 
guineas to the Astronomical Institution. 

Curious Attachment.—There is at Bar- 
yy fi Hotel, Adams’ Square, in this city, 
a hen which has been sitting the usual 
time, but being deprived of her little family 
by the severity of the weather, she has at- 
tached herself to a small pig that has been 
taken from his natural protector, and she 
clucks round him, and shelters him under 
her wings, with paternal solicitude and ten- 
derness. The little pig, grateful for this 
peculiar favour conferred upon him, is e- 
qually attached to his adopted parent. 

The Freeholders and Commissioners of 
Supply of the county of Perth, have ge 
to a portrait of his Grace the Duke of 
Atholl in the new county-hall, as a testi- 
mony of respect and esteem for his charac- 
ter, and for the eminent services he has ren- 
dered - the county naige st and are to re- 
quest his Grace to sit for that purpose. 

4.—On Saturday, between pn and four 
o'clock, the foundation stone of the new 
Observatory, for the Astronomical Institu- 
tion on the Calton Hall, was laid with the 
usual ceremonies. A list of the directors, 
contributors, or members of the society, en- 
graved on a plate of platina, also the gold, 


silver, and copper coins of the ki 4 
were deposited within the stone. The Lord 
Provost and Magistrates, and a number of 
the Members of the Institution, were pre- 
sent. The site of the new erection is on the 
east of the old observatory ; it will be a neat 
and elegant building. 

7.—Banff.—yY esterday, a head-court of 
this town had been called by the Magis- 
trates, for the special igen of submi 
to the consideration of the inhabitants, cer- 
tain plans for the improvement and en- 
largement of the harbour, which had been 
prepared by Mr Telford, under the direc- 
tion of the Parliamentary Commissioners 
for Highland roads, &c. which were una- 
nimously approved of, and the Magistrates 
were authorised by the Court to contract 
with the Parliamentary Commissioners for 
the execution of the work, and to borrow, 
upon the credit of the community, the sum 
necessary to enable them to fulfil their en- 
gagement. 

10.—A new sort of potato, called the bread 
fruit potato, from its uncommon productive- 
ness, is getting rapidly into estimation. Mr 
Inman of Spaxton, near Bridgewater, _ 
ed last year, in the common way, in a heavy 
soil, without manure, or any extra atten- 
tion, two potatoes of that variety, weighing 
four ounces; the produce was 264 ounces, 
being an increase per acre (allowing six 
sacks to be the proper quantity to seed an 
acre) of 396 Heligoland beans may 
be cultivated with the bread fruit potato 
with success, by ing about half a 
bushel per acre in the els with the po- 
tatoes when planted, as they grow and ripen 
at the same time, without deteriorating the 


crop of potatoes. 

New Plough.—A farmer at Ringway, 
in Lancashire, has completed a running 
plough, on which are a pair of rollers. At 
one operation it ploughs two furrows, layi 
one to the right and the other to the left, 
and rolls two half-butts, leaving the surface 
smooth even for the e. 

12.—On Friday night, in the House of 
Commons, the Scots Burgh Regulation 
Bill, with due regard to the universal voice 
against it, was ordered to be read a second 
time that day six months. 

13.—On Wednesday the following dis- 
tressing accident happened at Coats, near 
Airdrie :—A number of men, employed in 
taking down the gable of an old house, sta- 
tioned James Leggat to give the alarm ; 
which he did, but not coming away time- 
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ously himself, he was buried among the 
ruins and killed. The rest got out unhurt. 
The deceased was a young man lately mar- 


ried. 

Guildry of Edinburgh.—At ‘an adjourn- 
ed meeting held in Freemasons’ Hall on 
Tuesday last, the minutes of ms = 
—- were read and approv . e 
eode of bye-laws was agian into con- 
sideration, ae oe some discussion Ys it 
was agreed, with the exception ose 

ing to fines, they should be adopted, 
and be in force till next quarterly meeti 
in August. The clerk then produced an 
read a summons of declarator against the 
Magistrates and Town Council, which was 
approved of, and ordered to be executed. 

A bill has at length been introduced, and 


is now in p » for abolishing the sine- 
cure office of Lord Justice-General of the 
Court of Justiciary in Scotland, at present 


held by the Duke of Montrose, who, how- 
ever, will continue to receive the salary, 
which is £2000 a-year, during his life. 

Aberdeen.—We understand that a very 
extensive contract with Government, for the 
supply of ite to the public works at 
Sheerness, been taken by some gentle- 
men in this place. The quanti uired 
is about 700,000 cubic feet, which will give 
work to quarriers, labourers, &c. as well as 
afford employment to shipping for some 
time to come. 

The Lords of the Treasury have extend- 
ed the privileges of the bonding system ge- 
nerally to the port of Dundee. 

The body of one of the unfortunate suf- 
ferers by the shipwreck of the Forth Packet 
of Aberdeen, was found on the beach at 
Montrose last Monday, and decently inter- 
red. From the remains of his dress, it was 
ascertained that he had been in the service 
of the artillery. Various fragments of hu- 
man bodies, and some articles of dress, &c. 
have been picked up since the melancholy 
accident, which leaves little doubt that most 
of the bodies were buried in the Annet, 
under the deck and some tons of stones. 
We think it very likely that the present 
easterly storm, which has raised a tremen- 
dous surf, will shift the sand bank, and dis- 
cover more bodies.—Montrose Paper. 

13.—Court of Session.—This day the 
Court of Session met for the despatch of 
business for the summer session. The whole 
of the Judges were present except Lord 
Succoth. 

The second division of the Court took in- 
to consideration a petition for the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh, re- 
claiming against a former interlocutor sus- 


taining the title of Deacon Laurie and cer- 
tain other persons, complaining of the last 
election of Magistrates for this city, which 
was ordered to be answered. A petition for 
Deacon Laurie, reclaiming against an in- 
terlocutor of the Court, finding him liable 
in £160 of expenses to the Ms 


agistrates of 





Edinburgh, the City Clerks, and the 
er of the City Records, was refused ; 
Lordships adhering to their former inter. 
locutor. 

18.—Air.—On Tuesday, the 5th i 
while the servant girl at New Dailly Mill 
was in the act of removing a quantity of 
dust from the lower floor of the mill, a 
heavy bag full of wheat fell from the y 
floor upon her, broke the bone of one of her 
thighs, dislocated the bone of the otheg, and 
bruised her otherways so dreadfully, that 
her life is in imminent danger. There are 
many circumstances attending this misfor. 
tune, tending to create a suspicion that the 
falling of the wheat on the woman was not 
accidental. 

19.—On Saturday se’ennight, at ten 
o’clock, a Committee of the Privy Council 
assembled at the Cockpit, Whitehall, to 
take into consideration the petition to the 
King in Council of the late Magistrates of 
Aberdeen, praying for the restoration of 
their ancient elective franchise ; and also of 
the petition of the Burgesses of Guild, and 
a very numerous and respectable body of 
the inhabitants, praying for a new Set (con- 
stitution) of the burgh, for regulating the 
future elections of their Magistrates” and 
Town Council. The members of the Com- 
mittee who attended were more than usual- 
ly numerous ; they consisted of the follow. 
ing persons :—The Farl of Harrowby (Pre- 
sident), the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Liverpool, Lord Melville, Sir W. Grant, 
Sir W. Scott, the Vice Chancellor, the Soli- 
citor General, Mr Bragge Bathurst, and the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland. Council hav. 
ing been ordered to attend on both petitions, 
Mr Warren and Mr Serjeant Copley were 
heard on behalf of the Magistrates, and Sir 
Samuel Romilly and Mr Moncrieff for the 
Burgesses. In the course of his speech Sir 
Samuel Romilly said, that perhaps he could 
not express himself more strongly in suppo 
of the petition of the Burgesses, and of the 
necessity of a radical change in the consti- 
tution of the burgh, than by reo the 
declaration or manifesto which the agis- 
trates themselves, previous to their retire- 
ment from office in September last, had, 
after muture deliberation, printed and pub- 
lished in that paper ; these very gentlemen, 
who now appeared as petitioners for the res- 
toration of the former mode of election, stat- 
ed, as their decided opinion, ‘* that the pre- 
sent mode of election of the Town Couneil, 
and management of the town’s affairs, are 
radically defective and improvident, tending 
to give to any individual or party an exces 
sive and unnatural preponderance, and ‘0 
foster and encourage a system of conceal- 
ment ; that some change ought to be effec 
ed in the manner of electing the Council 
and an effectual control given to the citizens 
over the expenditure of the public funds; 
and that to the absence of such checks it 
the constitution of the burgh, they 
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1818. ] 
the heavy calamity which has befallen it.” 
Mr Warren being heard in reply, the Court 
was cleared, but the result of their Lord- 


enya ny nae 
mination of itions to his Majesty in 
seed semecting Giacleaiten of Ge Leo 
gistrates of the Royal Burghs of Scotland. 
20.—Air.—On Monday se’ennight, about 
two o’clock in the morning, the farm-house 
of Teabarn, in the — of Fenwick, 
sessed by John Lindsay, was discov to 
be on fire. Searcely had the family time to 
escape, when the whole steading was in a 
general i The whole furni- 
ture was destroyed, and the cattle, consist- 
ing of fifteen cows, some horses, calves, &c. 
were burnt to death. A ition was 
taken on Tuesday by ee Justices of that 
district, in uence of a strong suspicion 
ich tho Sno dd hat trian foion entle nt. 
20.——Early on Monday morning, an 
Irishman of the name of Bernard Loverty 
alias M‘Quid, of the county of Donegall, 
stole from the house of a countryman of his 
ae 9 ema Pee ss a silver 
watch, and various articles of wearing ap- 
ee ae 
in Glasgow on > 
wees te policotiten The watch was 
in his possession, and a shirt which he 
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claimed, ‘* Oh, the d—1 help him, he had 

nothing ado to go into the water.” 

The Magistrates have received a remission 
to Patrick Main and Aitchison, res- 
ited prisoners in the tolbooth of this city, 
on condition of transportation ; the said 
Patrick Main for life, and George Aitchi- 
son for fourteen years. 

A melancholy accident ~~ om at the 
Queensferry, on the 4th inst. by the 
of a small boat in the harbour, 

vhereby David Miller, private of the 42d 

regiment, was unfortunately drowned. 


E 
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There were other two lads in the 
boat, who on 
ler, Doartnny md i 

was procured, sunk, and remained under 
van dened ne of an hour before he 
was up, and notwithstanding every 
thing was done that could be by the 
medical people of the to restore ani- 
mation, no symptoms of it could be produ- 
ced. Miller was an uncommon stout good- 
looking man, aged 25, and was of the gren- 
pameshasee nad He has left a disconsolate 
Jopleee <r agra sa in pregnancy, to 

s loss. 

On the morning of Saturday, 2d inst. the 
workmen in one of the coal pits belonging 
to Mr Houston of Johnston, at Quarleton, 
had unfortunately taken out the coal too 
near an old pit filed with water, when the 
water broke in and inundated the work, by 
which seven men, it was feared, had lost 
their lives. Though a powerful steam en- 
gine was instantly set to work, and conti- 
nued to do so night and day, it was observ- 
ed by the following Monday, that such was 
the vast accumulation of water, that little 
ons been made, rank —— 

ao speedily getting at the men 

nig t be above the level of the water by 
this means ; it was therefore resolved to drive 
a mine from the pit to the where it 
was probable the men might Accord. 
ingly, on Tuesday morning, the 5th inst. 
the mine was begun, and com on the 
morning of the 12th inst. ; this mine was a- 
bout four feet by three, and only two persons 
could work at atime. From the plans kept 
of the workings of this coal-work, it was 
known for some days, that by Monday or 
Tuesday the mine would be driven 


opening of 


words were uttered by hisneph 


for their father and declared, that such 
was the effect of the bad air on them, that 
they would not have entered to render them 
assistance. Their only sustenance for ten 
days and ten nights, in total darkness, 
amidst bad air, was the impure water of the 
pit and three —_ ae ae perry 
ing roun » they found in 
Soolets of the clothes left by some of the 
2¥ 
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men who escaped. The only person in the 
same awful situation with themselves, that 
the Hodgerts had any communication with, 
was Alexander Barr, but whose voice they 
had ceased to hear, as they verges for at 
least two days before their deliverance. 
From the time they heard the miners at 
work, they occasionally threw stones at the 
place from which the sound proceeded, in 
order that the miners might know they were 
alive, but the miners did not hear them. To 
enter the mine is now impracticable, owing 
to the bad air, and it will be a number of 
weeks before the water is drawn from the 
pit } consequently the fate of the remaining 
ve men is certain The names of those 
who have not been got out are, James 
Brodie, James Inglis, Alexander Barr, 
Alexander Shaw, and John Hunter. The 
last mentioned was a man of 85 years 
of age. Shaw is a young lad, and A- 
lexander Barr is said to have left a large 
family. At the time the accident happen- 
ed, there were in the coal work 25 
and four horses. Eighteen of the men 
made their escape when they heard the rush- 
ing of the water, the two Hodgerts were got 
out, and the above-mentioned five persons 
and the four horses remain in the work. 
Aberdeen.—The interlocutor pronounced 
by the Second Division of the Court of 
Session, on the 11th March last, upon the 
petition of George Still, &c. praying for 
the intment of an interim magistracy 
for this city, was brought under the review 
of the Court lately, upon a reclaiming pe- 
tition by Bailie Garden and others; when 
their Lordships were pleased to decern as 
follows = 
Copy, Interlocutor of the Second Division 
of the Court of Session, on the Reclaiming 
ition of Messrs Garden, Fraser, and 
Johnston ——19th May 1818.—The Lords 
having considered the said petition, with a 
minute for George Still others, nomi- 
nate and appoint Robert Garden, David 
Chalmers, James Milne, Esquires, and 
the survivors of them ; and failing the ac- 
ceptance of any two of them, Alexander 
Duncan and Charles Walker, uires, to 


and granting infeftments thereon, ‘on dp 
cognition of heirs, more burgi, in’ , 
tenements, and lands held of the 
And also for regulating the assize of 
weights and measures, and superin 
the public markets. Farther, the Lg 
nominate and appoint Robert A 
Esq. merchant in Aberdeen, to act as tress 
surer of said city ; he finding caution toithe 
satisfaction of the said managers, for hiy 
intromissions with the funds, before enter. 
ing on his office. They also authorise and 
empower Alexander Bannerman, Esq 
act as Dean of Guild of the said city: And 
lastly, they nominate and appoint Alexap. 
der Dingwall, Esq. to act as Master of Kirk 
and Bridge Works ; John Forbes, Esq. 
act as Master of Mortifications; Alexandg 
Forbes, Esq. to act as Master of Guill 
Brethren’s Hospital; and William Joh 
ston, Esq.: and failing his 
Alexander Rhind, Esq. to act as Masterd 
Shore Works. And declare, that them 
minations made by this deliverance shall 
endure and continue for the space of two 
years from this date, unless the same shall 
before that time be recalled or altered by 
the Court ; or unless the corporation: of the 
city of Aberdeen shall be restored toale 
gal Magistracy by poll election, or other 
wise; and'decern. And with these varia 
tions adhere to the interlocutor brought w- 
der review ; and appoint this deliveranceto 
be recorded in the books of sederunt; and 
dispense with the minute book. 
(Signed) D. Boyne, L. P.D 
Signed 21st May. 

The Lady of the Lake steam boat le 
Newhaven one day last week, went to Stir 
ling, and returned back to Newhaven, 
distance of more than 100 miles, all stop 
pages included, in ten hours and ten mi 
nutes. 

At a general meeting of the inhabitant 
of Edinburgh, held on Friday last, the 
port of the committee recommending that 
the law-suits in regard to the buildings m 
the North Bridge should be compromised, 
was. unanimously adopted. One storeys 

ingly to be taken off the three south 
most of the tenements at present built, and 
the southmost one, which is building, iso 
ly to be two, in place of four stories above 
the bridge. The committee was re-appoilt- 
ed for the purpose of seeing the comp 
mise carried into effect. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Wednesday, May 20.—This evening the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Errol, his Majesty’ 
Commissioner to the General of 
the Chureh of Scotland, held a levee at 
past seven o'clock, in the Merchants” Hall, 
when the Lord Provost and Magistrate 
were, according to custom, introduced, and 

resented to his Grace the ancient silver 
eys of the city, in the usual form. ~ 

Thursday, his Grace, after holdings levee, 
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walked in procession from the Merchants’ 
een Lagiaeeles eal Town Coan: 
the Magistrates ‘own: - 
cl in ‘heir robes. Among other distin- 
guished persons in the procession, we ob- 
served the Earl.of Hopetoun, the Earl of 
Moray, the Earl of Wemyss, Lord Gray, 
Lord Ashburton, a Robert Kerr, = 
Bishop of Kildare, Sir James Douglas, Sir 
H. i » the Lord Provost, Lord 
Advocate, General Hope, Sir Gregory Way, 
General Duff, Colonel Wauchope, Hon. 
{aptain Napier, Colonel Wallace, and other 
officers of the 88th regiment, the Lord Chief 
Commissioner, Baron Sir John Stuart, Ba- 
ron Clerk Rattray, Commissioner Fothring- 
ham, &c. &c. — 
The streets were lined by detachments of 
the Scots Greys and the 88th regiment. 
After divine service, :his Grace the Com- 


Moderator. The Rev. Dr Campbell, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh, and secretary 
to the Society for propagating Christian 
Knowledge in Scotland, was unanimously 
elected. 


The Prince Regent’s commission in name 
of his Majesty, a letter, and also a warrant 
for two thousand pounds, to be employed 
towatds the propagating Christian know- 
a in the Hi ds of Scotland, were 

After which the Assembly was opened 
by his Grace the Commissioner, in a speech 
from the throne, to which the Moderator 
made a.suitable.reply. 

Friday, May 22.—The Assembly ap- 
pointed Mr James Strachan, minister of 
Cavers, to preach on Sunday, in the fore- 
noon, and Mr Robert Buchanan.of Peebles, 
in the afternoon ;—Mr John Paul of Strai- 
ton, on Sunday the 3lst, in the forenoon, 
= Mr William Shaw of Langholm, in 


afternoon. 

Monday, May 25.—The Assembly heard 
the reference and appeal from the Presby- 
a ra with respect to the patron- 
age of Kilmalcolm. The case, as stated by 
the parties, was this, viz. ‘* Whether the 
right of a patronage can be acquired during 
the of the church, and whether 
that right can be exercised by the patron in 
giving away the presentation of that vice 2” 

After much reasoning, the Assembly 
found, that it did not a to them that 
there was any law of the land to prohibit 
such a right from being acquired and exer- 
cised, and therefore sustained the reference, 


dismissed the » and desired the Pres- 
reomrepeatoen ym the settlement of the 
Presentee, according to the rules of the 
church. 

_ Tuesday, May 26.—Dr Nicol gave no- 
tice, that he would, in a future diet, move 
for the appointment of a committee to take 
the proper steps for obtaining a legislative 
ne » prevent > of a patron- 
age during the vacan a parish ; a mea- 
sure which, he gonfiden 


tly trusted, would 
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meet the cordial approbatien of the church 
and of the le 

The Moderator stated to the Assembly, 

that he had received a letter from Henry 
Brougham, Esq. chairman of a committee 
of the Hon. House of Commons, appointed 
to inquire into the education of the poor of 
Great Britain. Ordered to lie on the table. 

The Assembly took under consideration 
a reference from the Synod of Moray, for 
advice on @ decision in the cause of Mr 
John Clark, minister of the gospel, and 
teacher of the academy of Inverness, which 
cause had been brought before them by 
protest and a against-a sentence of the 
Presbytery of Inverness, deposing ‘the said 
Mr Clark from the office-of the holy mini- 
stry. It was admitted on the part of the 
Presbytery, that they had proceeded inregu- 
larly, and that-there was no adequate. evi- 
dence in proof of the libel. ‘Parties being 
heard, the ay that the li 
against Mr Clark been irregularly laid 
and proceeded in ; that there was on 
dence of the articles contained in the libel 
and therefore they unanimously agreed 
reverse the sentence of the Presbytery, 

uit Mr Clark from the whole 

id against him; and they ordered the 
whole proceedings in this cause to be ex- 
punged from the minutes and record of thi 
Synod of Moray, &c. &e. 

Wednesday, May 27.—A Committee was 
appointed to draw an answer to the 
queries contained in Mr Brougham’s letter, 
and to transmit the same to London as soon 
as possible. In the mean time, the Mode- 
rator was instructed to write a 
letter to that gentleman, to inform him that 
the Assembly will pay the earliest attention 
to the subject. 

The Assembly had transmitted to them, 
from their Committee of Bills, extract mi- 
nutes from the Presbytery of Stirling, refer- 
ring to the Assembly a libel which had been 
given in to them against Dr Robert Moodie, 
minister of Clackmannan, and a member of 
that Presbytery, by certain herjitors and 
parishioners of that parish, and one of the 
elders. The Assembly i agreed 
to instruct the Presbytery of Stirling, at 
their first ordinary meeting, to serve-the ~ 
libel on Dr Moodie, thereafter to to 
judge of its relevancy, and if no appeal be 
taken agaitist their judgment, to go jon to 
the probation of the libel without delay, ac- 
cording to the rules of the church, apd to 
Ginisl 3 : 


Bef 


— 


{ 


dure ; but the Assembly enjoin the Presby- 
tery, if any such be taken, to sist pro- 
nouncing a final judgment, until these ap- 
peals be di of. 


The Assembly had also transmitted to 
them, from their Committee of Bills, ex- 
tract minutes from the Presb of Dun- 
fermline, referring to the Assembly, for ad- 
vice and decision, a cause rela to the 
ringing of the bells of the parish church of 
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[June 
The names of Sir Henry Moncrieff, Dr 
Macknight, and Mr Andrew Thomson, who 
are not members of Assembly, were order. 
ed to be added to the Committee upon the 
Portobello C 
The Assembly then took under consider. 


ation the petition and appeal of the Rey, 
James Russell, Minister of Gairloch, with 
concurrence of upwards of 150 of his pa 
ishioners, against certain proceedings aie 
Pres of Lochcarron. Parties being 
fully heard, it was unanimously agreed to 
sustain the appeal, reverse the sentence of 
the Presbytery, dismiss the accusation and 
ition against Mr Russell, of 2d Septem. 
1817, as irregular and incompetent; 
acquit Mr Russell from all the con- 
tained in said petition, prohibit all further 
procedure thereon, and ordain the minutes 
i already held on these 
charges to be expunged from the records of 
the Presbytery and Synod. 

The ——- took into considera. 
tion a petiti e Marquis of Tweed- 
dale ap ten heritors. of the parish of 
Channelkirk, appellants, against a sentence 
of the Synod of Merse and Teviotdale, of 
the 28th of October 1817, affirming a sen- 
tence of the Presbytery of Lander, of 24th 
June 1817, refusing to serve with a libel 
Mr John Brown, Minister of Channelkirk. 
The appellants charged Mr Brown with a 
wilful and continued dereliction of the duty 
of public preaching, and other duties and 
functions of his office. All parties being 
heard, after a short debate, it was moved to 
dismiss the appeal, and affirm the sentences 
of the Synod and Presbytery. Another mo- 
tion was made to sustain the > and 
reverse the sentence of the Spuedl ak Peo 
bytery, and remit to them to serve Mr 
Brown with that part of the libel which 
charges Mr Brown with giving up the per- 
formance of public worship within his par- 
ish, and to proceed to judge of the relevan- 

thereof. A vote was then taken, when 

e first motion was carried by a great ma» 
jority ; therefore, the General Assembly, in 
terms of said motion, dismissed the appeal, 
and affirmed the sentence of the Synod of 
Merse and Teviotdale, and the sentence of 
the Presbytery of Lauder. , 

Saturday, May 30.—The report of the 
Trustees of the Ministers’ Widows’ Fund 
was _— in by Sir Henry Moncrieff Well- 


ness, and 
duties, and for his attention at all times 
the interests of the Fund. 
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dial thanks of the Assembly were given from 
the chair to the Sub-Committee, and more 


particularly to Principal d, their Con- 
yener, for the zeal, diligence, and 
iduity, he sere in ine - 
ment of the important business entrust- 
ed to him. Assembly also renewed 
appointment of Committee, Princi- 
pal Baird to be Convener, and i them 
to in their usual labours, until they 
the report respecting the few 


ing them at same time to communicate, if 
necessary, with the Committees of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, upon the 
Poor Laws, with to every subject 
connected with the object of their appoint- 


ment. 

Dr Nicol, in of a former notice, 
moved that a mittee po sapeineed to 
take proper to a legislative en- 
actment to nna the sale of the patronage 
of a parish during its vacancy ; which was 
agreed to, Dr Nicol to be Convener of said 
Committee. 

The Assembly took inte consideration ex- 
tract minutes of the Presbyteries of Strath- 
bogie and Aberlour, referring to them the 
conduct of Mr John Macdonald, Minister 
of Urquhart, in eaching in other parishes 
than his own, within the bounds of the above 
Presbyteries. Mr Cruickshanks, a member 
of the Presbytery of Strathbogie, was heard 
in support of the reference, and Mr Mac- 

in explanation. After long reason- 
ing, a motion was made and » that 
“ Having considered the references, the As- 
sembly declare, that the performance of Di- 
vine Service, or of ony post af yada wis: 
ship or service, by ministers of thi church, 
in meeting-houses of Dissenters, is irregular 
and unconstitutional, and ought on no oc- 


feninDotna parishes than 
nem, 0 aidan is sae welee 
religious exercises, without the ial in- 
vitation of the minister within whose parish 
it shall be held, and by whom such meet- 
ings shall be cz is disorderly, and un- 
becoming the character of a minister of this 
church, and calculated to weaken the hands 
of the minister of the parish, and to injure 
the interests of sound religion ; and the As- 
in Presbyteries to take order 


engen *. Pe \ 
that no countenance be given by ministers 
within their bounds to ach ional meet- 
nee geek ba bald Ser Diino tone 
or anaes as may, under the 
pretext of promoting religion, injure its in 
terests, and so disturb the peace and order 
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of the church ; and in case such meetings 
take , the Presbyteries within whose 

are held, are enjoined to report 
the same to the meeting of the General As- 
sembly next * Another motion 
was made and that ‘‘ the Assem- 
bly having considered. the references, find it 
unnecessary to emit any declaration relative 
to the subject thereof, the existing laws of 
the church being sufficient to prevent the 
i rity complained of ; and recommend 
to the ministers of this church to exercise 
their usual vigilance ia giving all due ef- 
fect to these laws.” 

A vote was taken on these motions, when 
the first was carried by a considerable ma- 
jority, and therefore the General Assembly 
declare, and enjoin in terms of the first mo- 
tion. 
Monday, June 1.—The Committee on the 
Portobello C made their report, which 
went to admit the chapel into communion of 
the church, as a chapel of ease, and to ap- 
prove of certain regulations that had been 
drawn up for its government. The Assem- 
ay entirely concurred in the sentiments 
of the report, and unanimously approved 
of it according] By. 


already given Committee appointed to 
draw up answers to Mr Brougham’s queries, 
that, they take all competent and advisable 
measures for inquiring into, and ascertain- 
ing the state of the means of, education, 
particularly in the Highlands and Islands, 
and to communicate with the clergy and 
others, as to all useful matters for attaining 
the object of their appointment. 

The next cause was a petition from Mr 
Andrew Thomson, as member of the S$ 
of Lothian and Tweeddale, and of the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh, appealing against a 
sentence of that Synod of 5th May last, af- 
Snming a previous sentence of the Presby- 
tery of Edinburgh, which refused to sus- 
tain the certificate of Mr George Crone, at- 
tendant on the Second Divinity and Church 
History Class in the University. Mr Thom- 
son and Mr Dickson, jun. as ap- 
pellants against the several sentences. Mr 
Robert Buchanan appeared for the Synod, 
and Dr Inglis for the vena Y Parties 
having been heard, it was to dismiss 
, and affirm the sentence of the 
Synod and pgp was also moved 


tence, &c. ; the votes being called, there 
appeared for the first motion 57, for the 
second 24, affirming the sentence of the 
Synod and Presbytery by a majority of 33. 
"The usual routine business being dispos- 
ed of, his Grace the Commissioner, in @ 
from the Throne, dissolved the As- 

sembly in name of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, on behalf of his Maj 
‘The Moderator then dissolved the 
in the usual form. 

The next General Assembly is appointed 
to meet on the 20th May 1819. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—June 11, 1818. 
‘Sugur. “The market is now generally better supplied with new Muscovadoes, ard the 
Ss. 


business considerable, at about ls. per cwt. lower in price. The refiners and grocers ont 

hase small quantities ‘at ‘a time, in order to supply their immediate wants, in antici. 
pation that, as the arrivals become more numerous, the prices will decline. Fine Sugars 
pe yn speaking, scarce. About 1000 hhds were sold in Liverpool last week. In 


ion, 5255 bags East India Sugars were dis of at a decline of 2s. to 3s.’ per ewt.’ 


in price. The Refined market was heavy and declining. The demand for Molasses was 
steady and considerable. ‘The arrivals from the West Indies may now be expected to be- 
come daily more numerous, and the crops in some of the islands are now ascertained to 
be only equal to that of the ing year, which was short.——-Coffte. The very great 
advance which had taken on this article, rendered it probable that a decline would 
take place. Accordingly the market of late has rather been dull, and prices on the decline 
from 2s. to 3s. per cwt. The’last advices from the Continent, however, are more favour- 
able; and the market has according! become more steady, and inquiries more numerous. 
This article is, however, ‘so very in price, that it is not probable that any great ad- 
vance can now take place it. At the India House, 2658 were last week b 

forward and disposed of. The price of Coffee may fairly be stated to be generally on the 
decline, and the market heavy. Cotton. The sales of Cotton at Liverpool have been 
regular, but by no means brisk. The supplies have of late been considerable; but the de- 
mand has, generally [pre been in proportion, and the prices, accordingly, tolerably 
steady, ‘The sales in Liverpool, of the former week, amount to 3800 bags. In London 
the amounted to 1600 bags; and the East India Company have declared a sale, 
on 26th inst. of 16,860 bags. Advices from the Southern States of America state, that 
considerable damage has been done to the young Cotton by black frosts in the spring —— 
Corn. The Corn market has been, in several instances, not only steady but on the advance. 





The cupeten, either of home or foreign Grain, have of late been but limited. There is little: 


doubt, however, but the present uncommon settled and warm weather, which seems to be 
general over all the northern hemisphere, will produce early and abundant crops, and at 
reduce the price of Grain greatly.—Jrish Provisions. The shipping demand fer prime 
Provisions continue. Bacon is heavy, and good Butter is scarce. Some parcels of new 
Butter are, however, beginning to come to market, and the supply will soon be equal to 
demand.— Rice. The market for Rice has been heavy, and the price declini 
A sale of 6652 bags at the India House, some days ago, went off better than could have 
been anticipated. Carolina Rice, for home consumption, eontinues in regular demand.— 
Hemp, Flax, and Tallow. The price of Tallow is merely nominal, and sales limited. 
In Flax there is no variation. Accounts from Petersburgh, stating that an advance of 
five roubles had taken place in the price of Hemp, had no effect on the London market. 
——Naval Stores. There are no sales of rough Turpentine. Spirits are declining; and 
in the other articles there is no variation.——-Oid._ Every description of Oil may be stated 
at a decline in price, and the market very heavy. The stock of Palm Oil in Live is 
very Sains Pilnswe In this article there has lately been few transactions. is 
little doing in Shumac. There is a fair demand for Pearl Ashes. ——— American Tar, 
offered for sale in Liverpool, was withdrawn on account of the low prices offered. Pi 
Timber is very dull of sale, as is also Quercitson Bark. All other articles in commerce 
may be stated as in our last Report———Rum, Brandy, and Hollands. The Rum mar- 
ket has been heavy and declining. Geneva is lower; and Brandy, chiefly of inferior 
ity, is still declining in price——Wine. There is no alteration in price since the 
great rise on Port Wine, th Se eer tay eet pee ae ae 
on almost every description. The exchanges have become much against this couns 
piellidh, a0 NNAK, has vetpdaind ont intdenee of 3-yer cont. in price. 
he Revenue of the country continues to improve in a regular and progressive manner} 
and the declaration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he would neither require 
loans, nor have recourse to oy: kat hmm Exehequer Bills, either for this year or next, 
cannot fail to have a beneficial influence upon the money market, and consequently on 
trade in general. The amazing quantity of goods sent out to the West India market, had 
lately rendered the market dull, and consequently the same thing was felt in our manu- 
factures ; but there is rset me activity displayed, and the preparation for shipments’ be> 
coming more numerous extensive than these had been for some weeks back. 

Since the success of the Spanish Royalists in Mexico, and other parts of the main land 
of America situated within the tropics, the trade with our West India settlements for man- 
ufactured goods has been more steady and extensive. It is with the settlements which 
continue in peace and in subjection to the royal authority that our trade is greatest, or 
with these, indeed, that we have any trade at all. The provinces in a state of rebellion 
are completely laid waste, and there is no security in them for either persons or property, 
and consequently commerce must fly from these distracted abodes. In our next we eX+ 
pect to shew this from the important fact of the real amount of the exports, from the 
Clyde, of our Cotton and Linen manpfactures to the different depots from whence Spanish 
America is supplied. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—May 8, 1818. 








SUGAR, Muse. LBITH. | GLASGOW. |LIVERPOOL:| ‘LONDON. DUTIES, 
NP. Dry Brown, . ewt.| 77 to —|75 to 77| 72 to 77|75 to 7 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 84 88 | 78 90 | 78 90 | 82 83 £1 10 0 
. Fine and very fine, . - | 90 96 | 90 92 | 90 96 | 87 88 
Doub, Loaves, . |150 155 | — — | — |144 162 
Powderditto, + - |124 198 | — —| = — {110 124 
ditto, .  - [120 124 |120 126 1195 198 |114 193 
SmallLumps - «~ {il4 118 /116 118 |125 129 115 121 
L >: sec Ae 114 |110 112 /113 119 |110 hig 
; - ew f— 68 | — — | 68 74 | 71 73 
MOLASSES, British, ecwt.| 38 386 | 38 —|396 —|366 = 0 7 6 
J + ewt. 
COFPHmod, and fine ord. |119 199 118 198 leo Ss gg 118 185 
Mid, good, andfine mid. {150 137129 135 130 ©=-137 (126 = s«135 3 
Dutch, Triage and very ord.|115 119 | — — |110 120 }112 120 5 6 
, Ord. good, and fine ord. |i22 138 _|120 151 192 199 |124 130 = 0 
Mid. good, and fine mid, |154 139 {132 137 |130 137 |152 156 V 
st Domingo, 126 129°\124 127 |122 128 {123 127 
PIMENTO (in Bond) Ib.| — | 9 93 | 94 10 | 9 gs 0 0 94 
SPIRITS, ; 
. 160.P. gall:| 3s 7d 339d |3s 5d 538d | 383d 335d | 38 2d 5s 
: =: ene) 30 | =| — a} i0o 1 elrwey ere 3 
} Geneva, +» + «+ 39 40 |— —-—|— —|.3355 €& Fs. } 0 17 11 
| Grain Whisky, - -|73 76 |— —|— —|}15 6 - nasanik th: 6 
a 1st Growths, hhd.| 50 54|— okt itm — |£35 €0 Fs. } £143 4 6 
7 Portugal Red, ipe.| 48 54 ,— _—| — | 46 54 B.S. 295 11 0 
, Spanish White, tt.) 54 Ep na pon -in rm {BS} 98 16 0 
bee - as A a 5 bi B.S. " 9613 0 
* ain pn io ae jeDe 
: “J hs ; ne hy ’ 8 5 810] 817 9 0 “4 az Fs.} — = 
WOOD, Jam. . ton. _ 
| ——- . 10 —-| 889 0|95 910|815 9 0 \ 0 9 14 
| Campeachy, + + +|1010 =| 10 0 10 10 10 010 10 10 9 10 10 , 
; STIC, Jamaica, . | 12 —-. - Sab ae 
—" “woe 17 —}| — — |15 01510/17 0 1710 } 4 6 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib.| 9s 6d lls Gd) 8 6 9 6] — — }106n0 200 
; TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot.|2 3 2 4|— —}28 — |= _ o 024 
' Ditto itt 46 50};— —-|— —|- 7 > 0 5 6 
Christiansand (dut. paid) | 2 2 2 4 | — —_|— _i=- — 
Honduras Mahogany 1oO 2 6; OW 1 8 1 5:2 opis? Fe o 316 0 
St Domingo, ditto . | — —/1230)/2023/)/1 9 22 sve fit 2 
_ |/Bs. 1 1 4 
| TAR, American, - bri.) — —|~ —|15 6 170\/196 rss 1 2 it 
: Archangel, . + | 23 24|— —|19 0 210;26 — By gies! 
| PITCH, Foreign, - ewt.| 10 n|— _ are - a z a: 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.| 75 74 | 78 so | 75 17| 7 - 032 
Home Melted, . . | — 74)— — | = aw | ow == 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton.) 43 49 | 51 52 |— — (£49 —|{BS.19 0 9 1 
Petersburgh Clean, . | — 48 | 50 51 | 48 50 | 49 —IUFS. fs 010 
FLAX, 
iga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 76 Wi- pay Ge | 7% 80 
Dutch, wr 50 120 | — aoe —1 65 80 ate ee. 
| Sere 56 62 | — -—|— -|— — | [ ES. mn oo 
BS. 
MATS, Archangel, . 109.|105 —|— —|- — [105s ‘PS f 4% 411 
BRISTLES, B.S. 0 3 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt,| 16 0 16 10 | — 5 — {£14 0 F.S. 0 311 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 51 62 | — a —| 50 —|{BS) 8 & 
Montreal ditto, . .| 58 — | 58 60 | 53 55 62 64 017 
Pot, . « | 52 — | 53 55 | 52 53 _ 
OIL, Whale, . . tun.| 3 40 | 45 44 | 40 42 | 35 _ 
aT , 54 (p. bri.) —| 42 — | 38 39 | 40 = 
TOBACCO, Virgin: fine, Ib. 103} 104 11/0'8 0 — uu 
Midding, =. . «| 8 9 93/0 7 0 7H 8 _ o. Ww 
Inferior, =. eit 7 8} 84 9106 0 7s - 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — —/1 9 1103/1 8 1 18 110 
Sea Island, fine, . _ —|310 40/35 4 3 6| 25d 3s 6 % 
middling, | — =135 33126 3 $\|= —|jBs.j= 08 7 
, ”_ —_— -—_ = Je i~ 
Demerara and Berbice, - —/|20 23/111 2 5|1N 2 3/}RS.FS 017 2 
West India, .°  . | = —/1-8 20/1 9 110|1 7 110 = 
Pernambuco, «+ | = —/|2 % 2 3312 2 22121 2 2 = 
Maranham, -__. _ =]? $2 F7is0 3 1ns 2 0 























Course of Exchange, June. Amsterdam, 36:10. B.2Us; Antwerp, 11:9. Ex. 
Hamburgh, 34. 24 Us. Frankfort 1414. Ex. Paris 24:25. 2Us. Bordeaux, 2425. 
Madrid, 39 effect. Cadiz, 383 effect. Gibraltar, 35. Leghorn, 514. Genoa, 474. 
Malta, 52. Naples, 444. Palermo, 130 per oz. Rio Janeiro, 66. Oporto, 583. Dub- 
lin, 11. Cork, 11. Agio of the Bank of Holland 2. 


_ Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £4, 1s. 6d. Foreign gold, 
in bars, £4, Is. 6d. New doubloons, £0, New Dellars, 5s. 6d. Silver, in bars 5s. 544. 
New Louis, each Os, Od. 
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ae 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 5th to 26th May 1818. 

5th. 12th. 19th. 26th. 
Bank stock, 283 = — 279 
3 per cent. reduced 973 — 78 7 
3 per cent. consols,.. 803 — 793 i 
4 per cent. consols, 79 no 97 
5 per cent. navy ann. 107 — 1084 107 
Inia oc, 3 Per CONE, ANN. rrnrernernecrcecene] me — — —— 

Eel eee 233 — 

98 pr. — 102 pr. 94 pr. 

Exchequer ‘i 24d. 20 pr. — 22 pr. 21 
Consols for a 793 
American Sen per cent. Same ma ee wel 
— new loan, 6 per CON be nnrereravorocrcore| eee —_a —— 03 1 
French 5 per cents. — — cee 63 f. 65 cts. 


ALPHABETICAL LisT OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
Slst May 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Alpe, J. P. W. Cooper, an Ts Ch, Sep 
oO  pethen 
Bale, H. Drury Lave, che cheese monger 


} R. C. B 
iS BedediD Derbyshire lead-merchant 
treet, merchant 


Berner i D. Fenchurch 
Barton, W. Doncaster be ne 


f 


Betty, W. Kirkby Stephen, Westmoreland, tobac- 


cook 
camaby, 5. M Northumberland, brewer 
Clark, Mia Ide of Ely, acter carpenter 
Clarke, W. 





aera, 
S a J. Kingeon- pon Hu, merchants 
‘coleman, 
Seook, w. Blackburn, Lan ‘dy 
} J. ee gee Poplar, baker 
A. Vauxhall 
hreun’ G. i, Warwick Court, Holborn, furrier 
Farrar, Fs Halifax, Yorkshire, ufacturer 


Hazlehurst, M. Liverpoc inplock bed maker 
o—, Ww. Henly stattsrdshire, blacksmith 
Li i J. Halifax, » Vek. goat 
St Mary-axe, 
hie T.N. & J. Wood, Huddersfield, merchants 
J. West Bromwich, Staffordshire, black 
Holden, H. Halifax, ves grocer 
Hooper, W. Ten! > ee maltster 
Hpi T. mmon carrier 
nel, J. & J. P. ee Church Street, West- 
minster, ts, 


» army and navy agen 


Ki 1, J. Blackwall, painter 
lastrier, J. Minories, watch-maker 
a ne Huddersfield, cordwainer 
alkin, T. Burslem, Staffordshire, blue colour 


Man, H. S. Caleutta, dealer 
Martin, J. Miteham, Surrey, butcher 

Mayell, Wm. Exeter, j 

aan, J. St James’ Piace, Clerkenwell], baker 

Milne, G. Broad Street, city, merchant 

Moore, w. eee ew cloth-manufacturer 
Nash, W. Bristol, dry-sal 

Neale, w. Warminster, vietualler 


Nicholl, E. Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire, 


P ley, J G st Lane, plumber and gate 
‘olley, ray’s Inn e, 
P : . ns H. Fowey, Cornwall, 
Powell, W. Brock H re, farmer 
Preston, T . sen. M field, Chester, v: 
Randall, W. High Holborn, 
Ranken, > | og = Sol ee age 
mgr ames’s Street, Piccadilly, perfumer 

Rose, J. ¥ - Cambridge, maker ” 
Sada, J. Gre’ ke , Fetter Lane, builder 
Sansum ae Chureh ‘Lane, Leadenhall sill 
Savi |. Eaststoke, Ni 
Sore we North Anton, Yorkahire, apomneay apothecary 
Sr * Beainghall Stevek, i wm 

Speen . 

: J. Hackney, mer on 


s I Liverpool, flour-dealer 
Stansfield, A, Holebottom, fustian-manufacturer 
anchester, coal-dealer 


Ww. M , 
, B. M. Woolmer Street, rae builder 
J. Mapp! Der 






s. Shrewsbury, tailor’ 
J. Rochester, hatter 


J, Preston, Lancashire, draper 
J. Shrewsbury, innkeeper 
aa Se Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, cob 


Williams, S. and G. and T. Tarrant, Lilypot Lane, 
eee a ufacturers 


> ‘etbu one » grocer 
Woukey, 5. Yao re, harness-maker 
Youngh J Livertool, s ship-broker 
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AtpHaBETIcAL List of Scotch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
> 3lst May 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


vidson, John, late merchant, Edin’ h, “ 

on one of the individual partners of uutchin- 
son & Co. spirit-dealers, Glasgow 

Fowlds, Henry, & Co. merchants in Glasgow, and 
Henry Fowlds, merchant there, individual part- 
ner of that company : 

Isles, A. cu. rier and leather-merchant, Edinburgh 

Kalley, John, manufacturer, Glasgow 

Maxwell, Robert, merchant in Dundee 

O'Hara, Hen. builder in Dean Street, Stockbridge, 
and taecksman of Ravelston quarry 

Purse, John, merchant, Dingwall, Ross-shire 

Scott & Balmanno, merchants, Glasgow, and who 


carry on business to the West Indies under the 
firm of James Jaque & Co. and J h Scott, 
and Matthew Balmanno, the indivi 's of these 


concerns 
Suter, Alex. merchant, Inverness 
Wilson & Liddel, merchants, Glasgow, as a com- 
pany, and ‘Valter Wilson and Joho Liddel, the 
individual partners thereof 
DIVIDENDS. 
Brown, William, senior, merehant, Edinburgh ; by 
Andrew Usher, merchant there 


London, Corn Exchange, June 5. 


Se fe s. 
ForeignWheat,51 to 62|White Pease 44to 48 
Fine . ++ 68to 74/Boilers, new .52to 56 
S ne do. 76to 78|Small Beans 
Olddo. ... + —to —jOlddo. 1816. 56to 62 
White, new . 56to 64/Tickdo.... 44to 50 
Finedo...- 66to 78|/Old do. 1816, 50to 56 
Superfine do. 80to 84/Feed Oats, .. 18 to 22 
Rye new... 44to 50/Finedo.... 27to 29 
Barley, new . 35to 42/Polanddo. .. 25to 26 
Superfine do. 80 to 84|Finedo.... Slto 33 
Foreign . . + 51 to 82|Potatodo. .. 27to 32 
Malt,.....60to 72|Finedo. ...54to 37 
Finedo. ... 76to 78|Fine Flour, . 65to 70 
Hog Pease, new 42 to 46|Seconds, ... 60to 65 
Maple .... 48to 50/Fine Pollard 20to 28 


Seeds, &c. June 5. 
Se 


8. Se s. 
Mustard, Brown, 12 to 22/Trefoil .... 10 to 42 
—White.. . 5toll/Ryegrass.. . 10 to32 
Tares.....17t018|/—Common. . —to— 
Turnips, New 14 to 20'Clover, English, 
—Red.... . —to—|—Red,.... .70to 75 
—Yellow,new —to—)|—White.... 100to— 
Canary ... . 70 to 96|Rib Grass -—to— 
Hempseed . . . 60 to 75/Carraway, Eng. 58 to — 
tee to Pore oe - 0 to— 
Cinquefoil. .. . — to —/Coriander . . . 18 to 22 
New Rapeseed, £46 to £50. 











Blake, George, eo.n-dealer at Lynns ish of Tor- 
thorwald, county of Dumfries; by Goldie and 
Threshie, writers there . 

Gilchrist, the late William, merchant, Falkirk ; 
John Taylor, Borrowstounness, 15 
June 

Hunter, J. & P. and Co. merchants, Port-Glasgow, 
and Thomas Arthur, one of the individual part- 
— thereof; by William Aitken, merchant, 

jasgow 

Mottram, Charles, merchant, Leith; by Alexan- 
der Brodie, merchant there 

More, John, lately agent for the Royal Bank, Glas- 

ow, and banker, merchant, and trader there; 
—— Sym, merchant there 

Oughterson and Co. merchants, Greenock ; by Wm 

Leiteh, merchant there 
Leith; by John 


Stewart, David, late 
Morrison, W. S. Edinburgh 

Sutherland, John, glazier, Edinburgh; by John 
Finlayson, Parliament Stairs, Edinburgh 

Tait, Mrs Janet, alias Anderson, merchant and ha- 
— Dundee; by Henry Blyth, merchant 
there 


Liverpool, June 4. 

Wheat, 8. de ‘be the so a. fo 

per 70 Ibs. Rice, p. cwt. 44 0 to 45 @ 
English. 11 6to 13 3/Flour, lish, 
Scotch . . 11 6 to 12 6) p.280lb.fine64 0 to 66 0 
Welch .- .11 0 to 12 3|—— Seconds 58 0 to 60 @ 
Irish ... 9 6to 10 6jIrishp.2401b.54 0 to 55 0 
Dantzic - 11 6 to 13 3|Ameri. p. bi. 48 0 to 49 0 
Wismar .. 11 6 to 12 9|— Sour do. 590 to 40 0 
American - 12 0 to 13 0}Clover-seed, p. bush. 
Quebec .- 11 6toll 9} White . — to — 
Barley, per 60 libs. i—Red . . — to — 
English .. 5 9to 6 6)Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
Seotch . . 9to 6 6jEnglish . 410t0420 
Irish . . 59to 6 G\Scotch ...400to041 0 
Malt p. 9gls. = 9 to 4 3iIrish . .. 560 to 38 0 
Rye, per qr. 44 Oto 0 
Oats, per 45 Ib. Butter, Beef, fc. 
ga 46to5 -0|Butter, per cwt s. 8. 
Welsh potato 4 53to4 9\Belfast . . 122to @ 
Seotch... 46to410)Newry . . 120to 0 
Foreign 46to4 9Drogheda . Oto O 
Irish -. . —to — |Waterford,newl20to 0O 
Rapeseed, p.1. —to — |Cork,3d . 112to 0O 
Flaxseed,p. bus.—to — |—New, 2d, pickled 124 
Sowing,p-hhd. —to — |Beef, p. tierce 90 to 95 
Beans, pr qr. ——p. barrel — to — 
English .. 500 to 54 0)Pork, p. bri. 88 to 98 
Foreign . - 00to 0 0}Bacon, per ewt. 
Pease, per quar. —Short middles 75 to — 
— Boiling . 56 0 to 60 0|—Long do. Oto 0 





Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from. the Returns received in the Week 
ended 30th May 1818. 


Wheat, 84s. 1ld.—Rye, 53s. 8d.—Barley, 51s. 10d.—Oats, 32s. 4d.—Beans, 56s. 5d.—Pease, 52s. 7d,— 
Oatmeal, 35s. 0d.—Beer or Big, Os. Od. 


Average Prices cf British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks imnidiately preceding the 15th May 1818. 


Wheat, 69s, 6d.—Rye, 61s. 9d.—Barley, 45s. 2d.—Oats, 33s. 2d.—Beans, 53s, 7d.—Pease, 54s, 1d.— 
Oatmeal, 28s. 1d.—Beer or Big, 41s. 5d. 





EDINBURGH.—JvuNE 3. 


Wheat. Barley. 
Ist,......435. Od. | Ist,...... Os. Od. 
2d, ......40s, Od, 2d, eeever Os. Od. 
3d, «46646368. Od. Bd reccus Os. Od. 


Oats: Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......26s. Od. | Ist,......28s. Od. 
2d,......23s. Od. | 2d,......27s. Od. 
3d, cosecs al Od. Sd, ..0000265, 0d. 


Average of wheat, £1: 14: 7: 8-12ths per boll. 
22 
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Tuesday, June 9. 





860 


See Srs oe FS Os. 4d.to Os. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . 0s.11d.to Js. o@ 

Mutton . . Os. 7d. to Qs. 8d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Is. ae & a 

Lamb, per quarter . 3s. 6d.to 5s. 6d. | Butter, perlb. . . Is. 6d. to Os. od 

Veal . . . . « Os. 6d. to Os. Sd. | Salt ditto, per stone 24s. Od. to Os. Od 

Pork . .. . « Os. 5d. to Os. 7d. | Ditto, perlb. . . . 1s. 6d. to Os, Od 

Tallow, per stone . Ils. 6d. tol2s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . . Os. 9d. to Os. Od 
HADDINGTON.—JuNE 5. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
a 44s. Od. | Ist,......41s. Od. | Ist,......30s. Od. | Ist,......30s. Od. | Ist, .....30s. Od. 
2d,......39s. Od. | 2d,......378. Od. | 2d,......26s. Od. | 2d, ...... 26s. Od. | 2d,......26s. Od. 
Sed rcredt St eat 3d, ......19s. Od. | 3d, ...... 22s. Od. | 3d,......22s. Od, 


Average of wheat, £1: 18: 7: 9-12ths. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





From the beginning of May till the 15th, it rained more or less almost every day, withs 
cold wind, generally from the east. After the 15th there fell no rain, except one-tenth of 
an inch on the 30th, the weather being in general clear and warm. The Thermometer 
rose twice as high as 71, and after the 12th never sunk below 42. The mean temperature 
is 4 degrees higher than the same month last year. The Barometer has of late been very 
high, and remarkably steady, owing partly to the east wind, which has prevailed generally 
during the month. The Hygrometer during the day has sometimes risen high, but the 
average is 5 degrees below that of May 1817. The mean point of deposition coincides 
exactly with the mean minimum temperature, and has done so almost every day during 
the morth. On some occasions the temperature of the air has sunk a little below the 

int of deposition ; but even in those cases the dews have seldom been very copious. The 
Rien temperature to which the ground has been raised, by a long tract of clear and power 
ful sunshine, has probably prevented the air in immediate contact with it from being codl- 


ed below the point of saturation. 





MeEreoroLocicat TaBce, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 





May 1818. 
Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees, 
Mean of greatest daily heat, ° ° 58.0 | Maximum, 24th day, 710 
=e es eae ea. ‘ ° 43.9 | Minimum, . ._ 12th, . ‘ om 38.5 
«+» temperature, = > M e 52.4 | Lowest maximum, 6th, o « « 
ee ae . M. ams 47.2 | Highest minimum, 3ist, — ‘ 52.0 
«+ of daily oN ae g e 50.9 | Highest, 10 A.M. 24th, . . 63.0 
ecee 10A. M. and 10) P. Bis ° P 49.8 | Lowest ditto, 7th, ‘ - - 40 
- . . 4 daily observations, e ° 50.3 | Highest, 10 P. M. 24th, ‘ . «mn 
‘Whole range of arenes ° - 436.5 | Lowest ditto 42.0 
Mean daily ditto, e 14.1 | Greatest eo in 24 hotis 19th, ° 23.0 
ees temperature of spring water, . 46.5 | Least ditto 4th, ° - 65 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 54) . 29.807 | Highest, 10 A. M- « “Sah, + 50.550 
eo ++... 10P, M. (temp. of mer. 54) . 29.812 | Lowest ditto, ° 7th, - 29,282 
. both, (temp. of mer. 54) . 29.809 | Highest, 10 P. M. - 26th, - 50.545 
Whole range of ~ eee . e 3.654 | Lowest ditto, 6th, ° 29.290 
Mean daily ditto, <r 117 | Greatest range in 24 hours Ist, P 4 
HVGROMETER (LESLIE'S) Degrees. | Le#st ditto, yea 

Mean dryness, 10A.M. . ~. -~ 17.1 HYGROMET ER. Degrees 
Se siaeaae 10 P. xB. oe 10.2 | Highest, 10 A. M. 30th, ° 50.0 
Cue 6m 0 09 of - 13.6 | cones ditto, ° gth, . ° aa 

o- int ddeetain 10 A. M. . 45.5 | Highest, 10P.M.  .- 24th, . 
eien act aetes ”10P. M. . 42.4 | Lowest ditto, 8th, ‘ 0.0 
de aaiens eee ore. ¢ or both, . 43.9 Highest P. of D. 10 A. M. 24th, ° 52.4 
Rain in inches, ° "ge fami” 2.786 | Lowest ditto 29th, . ry} 
ion in di + kane ates 1.850 | Highest P. of D. 10 P. M. 15th, ° H+} 


-060 | Lowest ditto, ° st, " ° 
WILSON’S HY GROMETER. 
Greatest dryness, 30th, 10 A. M. ° . 0.0 


Evaporation in ditto, . 
Mean daily Evaporation, : . 
WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 


aed +4: p > e's £8 
. 10 P. M. 15.9 | Least ditto, *6Pu} 8 


Fair days 20; rainy days 11. Wind West of meridian 7; East of meridian, 24. 
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N. B.—The Observations are made twice ev 
noon. 
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MereoroLocicaL TaBLe, kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o clock, after- 
taken by the Register 





























The second Observation in the oon, in the first column, is 
Thermometer. 
ttach. ‘Attach. 
her. | Barom.| Ther. | wind. Ther. | narom_ Ther. | Wind. 
: = 
M.52 |29.280}M.49 Cloud M.59 |29,736| M.55 
May 1{]4.'563] .450]. 49}|CDIe [some srs. ||May17{ [a A. 37 Feta. 55 f|SeE [Clear, 
HIRE] SRE |eun [ome a(R aie rine 
M.57/ . 55 Clow ° ~894|M.55 
He | St fein | setae anc (on 
a e a morn. .985)| M. 
Ae a A 
f Ne 548 \ i} E.  |Cloudy. aif a oe 199 53 53} (E+  |Cloudy. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





I. CIVIL. 
The Prince R it has appointed Arthur Richd. 
a Esq. Page of Honour to his Royal High- 
, in the room of John Arthur Doug- 


ias Bloomfield, , Esa. promoted. 

General his a Charles Duke of boo 
&e. K.G. is appointed Captain-General and 
vernor-i “Chief in Cast over the Provinces of ne 
and Upper Canada, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
= and the Islands of Prince Edward and Cape 


The Right Hon, William Earl of Errol is 2 
ted to be his Majesty’s Commissioner to the 
Lewis er « ii mes his Majesty’s 
ameron. is appoin a "Ss 
Consul at Cagliart and its dependenci: 
Sir Charles Hamilton, Bart. Vice- Admiral of the 


Blue, is appointed Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of Island of N Newfoundland and its de- 
cies, 


IlI. MILITARY. 
Brevet Capt. H. Owen, fm. h. p. 18 Dr to be Ma- 


jor in the Army 4th Sept. 1817 
Bt. Lt. Col. Touzel’s Commission is ante- 
the ilth July 1811 


dated to 
2LG. | & Lt. Col. Hon. E. P. Lygon to be 
Lt. Col. by purch. vice Lt. Gen. Barton, 
ret. 14th April 1818 
Bt. 3 Pom Hon. E. Irby to be Major by =. 


ae nt. We El Elliot to be Capt. by purch. vise 


corm & Sub-Lt. H. H- Douglas to be Lt. 
ch. vice Elliot do. 

cha, mag Si whe Cornet and Sub-Lieut. 
by purch. vice Douglas do. 

Francis —— to be As. Surg. vice Drink- 


R.H.Gds. Boag aes Brander to be ver | ~~. 
S. Hotehkin to be Comet by purch. vice 
do. 


3 D.G. R. Martin to be Cornet 2d April 
4 Lieut. J. Chatterton fm. 12 Dr. to be Capt. 
by purch. vice White, ret. 26th March 
5 Lieut. T. Matthews to be Capt. b — 
vice i ret. April 
Cornet H — to be Lieut. by pur. 

vice Matthews 
~—_ Cadet Ramsay to be Penn 


ce Higinbotham do. 
12 Dr. Comet 8. B. Pallisar to be Lieut. by pureh. 
=< Chatterton th =~ 
J. H. Haydock to be Cornet by 
vice  allisar 
15 Sir F. Henniker, Bt. to be Cornet by — 
vice Douglas, pro. 
18 . Scarlett to be Cornet by we on 
De La Pasture, pro. ‘6th — 


vice Anderson, ret. April 
= J. Gowdie to be Lieut. im — 


J.F. TS. Hepburn to be Cornet by ee. 

vice Snoad, pro. 2d do. 

A. W. Dashwood to be Comet by pureb. 

oan eR, Gillespie to be Lieut. ty 

20 ornet R. R. to jeu Pe 
vice Cook, ret. 9th 

A. N. Molesworth to be Cornet by pureh. 


21F. J. Broathead t be Cornet by purch. vice 
22 Surg. A- cP Colclough, fm. h. p- 56 F. to 


be S . vice Edwards, h. p. 96 F. id do. 
25 Come . H. Steed, to be Lieut. vice king- 
on, dee. 26th April 181 
Licut’ E. H 


. Foster, fm. 56 F. to be ¢ Capt. 
vice Amiel, 17 Dr. Ist August 
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25 F. Comet, D. 2. Epa to be 





Serna Promotions, &c. 


14th sugust 1817 
Robert eis to be Cornet, vice Steed 

234 April 1818 
Ce Panes to be Vet. Surg. vice Morris, 


do. 
1 F.G. Capt. Lord J. Hay to be Capt. & Lt, Col. 


1F. 


58 


& 


R282 


37 


p» vice Cook, ret. 26th March 

Lieut J. Grant, to be Lt. & Capt. ray ai i 
pri 

J. he w. Agerstein, to be Ensign & —_ 


pur. v: 
125 D. Bloomfield to be Ensign & Lieut. 
y purch. vice Gordon do. 

can! C. Talbot to be Capt. & Lt. Col. vice 
Home ret. 2d do. 

Lieut. D. rey AS to be Lieut & Capt. by 
purch. vice T: 

P. Cc a Ensign & Lieut. by puch. 
vice 

Lieut. W. ‘Clarke to be Capt, by ae — es 
J. P. Gordon, ret. h do. 

Ensign H. J. Bichner to be Lieut. pea om 
viee C ee be & » do. 

——— Coleman to nsi y pur. vice 
Bichner ” do. 

Ensign E. C. Hill, fromh. p. to be Ensign 
viee Bishop 25th March 

H. Bishop to be Q. Mr. vice Watson, 

ret. on h. 26th do. 

G, T. ticighawn to be Ensign by pur. vice 
H am, ret. 23d April 

Surg. W. Chermside, from No. Cork Mil. 
to be Assist. surg. vice Dix. ret, on h. p. 
as Staff As. S 2d do. 

Lieut. G. R. Ma ey, to be Capt. by p =. 

viee Campbell, ret. 
age F. sharia to be Lieut. by purch. 


ice Mi 
Robert. Carr "to be Ensign by purch- vice 
Lieut. F. Thurlow to be Adj. vice =a 


Ensign T. - O’Halloran to be Lieut. vie 
Greenhill 28th June 1817 
J. T. Nagel to be Ensign, vice a 


Lieut. G. Darling, from 30 F. to be Lieut. 
vice Jago ret. on h. p. 30 F. 23d April 1818 
Capt. G. Moulson, . h. p. to be _. 
vice Home, ret. on h. 2d do. 
B. Lt. Col. O. G. sewene, Same he 3. to be 
‘Major, vice Mansell, pro 12th Feb. 
Lieut. a to the Ist Sept. 1817 
oulds to be Adj. vice Dundas, 
res. the Adj. onl 26th March 1818 
Surg. H. W. Markham, ae aes. 
to be Surg. vice Cobcough, £8 
- April 


E. Coventry to be Ensign, vice White, res. 
ist April ot 
a ~ a Ackland to be Lieut. vice Bi 
dec 23d April 18 
w. A. Conran to be Ensign, vice Acklanl 


do. 

Ensign J. ibotham to ne pane vice 
Heyland, 4 March 
John Lane to be Ensign, viee Higginbeth 


am " 
Surg. John Rose, fm. 2 F. G. to be Surg. 
vice M‘Lean, dead 30th Apall 
Capt. H. H. Jacob, from 56 F. to be Ca 
vice Goodyer, ret. onh. p. 56. F. 25d do. 
Lieut > Clarke, from 86 F. to be Lieut. 
viee Fraser, dead _ Sept. 1817 
Capt. Suneas antedated to 
‘Goth Jan. 1814 


John Penn An be Ensign urch. vice 
Marsh, re’ % May 1817 








Capt. H. F. C. Cavendish, from 96 F. to be 
ajor, vice M‘Lachlan 2d ange —_ 
Paym. C. Cox, fm. h. p. Roll’s Reg. to 


ym. vice Tiddeman, ret. on h os 

26th March 

Ensign A. Russell to be Lieut. vice Mac- 

50th June 1817. 

Lieut. J. Turner to be vice Fitz Cla- 

rence, dead th March 1818 

H.W. Desbarres, from h. p- to be Lieut. 
vice Turner 2d April 

Capt Croker’s date is altered to the 2d . a 


rh rete 1) Brush, 
August 1817 





Set Assist. Surg. W. Williams, from h, » 
Assist. Surg. vice Napier 


95 F. 


April 1818 

96 Lieut. J. Campbell to be Cay xt pureh, 

viee Cavend dish stad do, 

100 Wm Odel to be Ensign by purch. vice Ker, 
3 


ow.LR. Ensign C. J. Dunn tobe Liew vie Sug 


Gent. Cadet R- Lowe to be Ensign, vigg 
Dunn 
3 Ensign A. Turner to be Lieut. vice Hodg. 
kinson, dead 2d do, 
Gent. Cadet F. Scargill to be Ensign, vice 
Turner ‘te 
R. Af. Corps Lieut. J. C. Peach, from h. p. Canad, 
Fen. to be Lieut. vice Wallace, Socom 


—_, -~ J. M‘Mullen to be As. = te 
‘a trong, h. p. th Jan, 
R. Yk. Ra "Lieut. H. Y. Eagar, from h. * 12. PF, 
to be Paym. vice Ce dead 
th A 
2 Black Garr. Co. John Maclean to he E a 
R. Eng. 1st iin. R. H. Clavering, from h. p. to 
st Lieut. vice Rogers, dead 
28th Dec 1817 
—_—_— P. Wulff, from h, p/tobe 
Ist Lieut. cae Salkeld, lead 
23d Jan. 1818 
Garrison Lt. Col. H. Worsley, 34 F. to be 
of Yarm. Castle, vice Dem 


50th April 
; Staff: 
Assist. Storekeeper Gen. T. A. Somersall to be De 
Storekeeper General 13th F 
Medical Staff: 


Surgeon J. G. Van Millingen, M. D. from h. p. to 
be »urgeon to the Forces, vice Howell, whore 
tires on h. is 2d April 

Surg. J. Taylor, M. D. from h. p. oh ere 

the Forces th March 

P. Ormsby, from h. p. to be oe... to the 

Forces in Ire. vice Graydon, dead 9th April 

Wm Wynn, M. D. to be Dep. Insp. pi 4 
by brevet th do. 








Exchanges. 


Lieut. Colonel Davies, from 1 F. G. with Lieut 
Colonel Eustace, h. p. Chass. Brit. 
J. Maitland, from 32 F. with Lieut. 
Colonel Hon. J. Maitland, Staff 
——__—. __- Geils, from 73 F. with Lieut. Co. 
Edwards, h. p. 
Shawe; from 84 F. with Brev. Col. 
Doyle, 87 F 


Major aaa, from 3 Dr. with Major Daven 
rt, . 

= Grant, _— a F. with Brev. Lieut. Col 
Gubbins, h. | t~ : 

Brevet Lieut. bial Gray, from 1 F. with Capt 
Mosse, h. p- 

"tx ajor Nooth, from 14 F. with Capt. Tur 

= Peace from 88 F. 

—————. Campbell, from 55 F. with Captaia 
Welsh, h. . “v oak Light Inf. Vol. 

Capt. W. Gordon, from 1 F. ree. diff with Capt 
Butler, h. p. 6 W. I. R. 

Fothergill, from 10 F. rec. diff. with Capt 

Chandler, h. p. 1 Greek Regt. 

Duff, from 81 F. with Capt. Coleman, 98 F. 

Hill, from 89 F. with Capt. Sheehy, h. p 

oe Haly, from 55 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Dea’, 


h. 

Be! ER from 21 F. with Capt. Doherty, 
h. p, 27 F. 

Grove, from 30 F. with Capt. Baker, 69 F 
































—— an from 59 F. rec. diff. wi 

eville, h. 

_Archdall, f From 68 F. rec. diff. with Capt, 
Cc . p. 8 


_— 


‘Derm, rom Rifle Brigade, with Capt 
Stewart, h. 
= = a io 75 F. with Capt. Edwarts, 
Pick, from 89 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Youngs 


h. p. 

h. p. ‘ 
—— Smith, from 3 W. I. R. with Brev. Major 

Williamson, h. p. 60 F. 
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Lieut. Green, from 2 Dr. G. with Lt. Graham, h. 
—_— Hamilton, from 29 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Piney Mae '48 F. with Lt. O’Brien, Rif. Br. 
—— King, from 49 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Max- 
ee from 51 F. ree. diff. with Lt. Jones, 
bP ore Potts, from 54 F. with Licut. C. H. 
Fos i en hs F. rec. diff. with Lt. Grey, 


h. p. 

-—- Sandys, from 11 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Brisco, h. p. 40 F, 

— A. Williams, from 25 Dr. with Lieut. Mac- 
Queen, h. p. } 

—— Harmer, from 5 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Wal- 


lace, h. p. . : 

—— Gale, from 12 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Cham- 
— h. p. 

—— Ellison, from 61 F, rec. diff. with Lt. Ran- 
dall, h. p. 60 F. . 

—— Cosby, from 63 F. with Lieut. Clune, h, p. 
5W.1 R. 

—— Ewart, from 95 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Mac- 
donell, h. p. 1 F. 

—— Thompson, from Rifle Brigade, with Lieut. 
Douglas, h. p. 26 F. 

—_— art from York Rang. with Lt. Tudor, 
h. 2 F. 

aibia Seayan, from R. W. I. Rang. with Lieut. 
Anderson, h. p. York L. I. Vol. 

—— Jones, from York Chass. with Lieut. Muir- 
son, h. p. 1 F. 

—— Clason, from 21 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Christie, h. p. 79 F- 

Campbell, from 58 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Michell, h. p. 

—- be from 58 F. with Lieut. Johnston, 
h. p. 48 F. 

== Pawel from 12 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Jenkins, h. p. 

—— Gregory, from 78 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
M‘Queen, h. p. 

—— Odlum, from African Corps, with Liext. 
Hammill, h. p, Nova Seotia Fencibles 

—— Beachcroft, from 14 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Meek, h. p. 

—— Heard, from 48 F. ree. diff. with Lt. Cock- 
burn, h. p. 29 F. 
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Lieut. B) ve, from 89 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Naylor, h. p. 
— Lo uarson, from 18 F. with Lieut. Camp- 
» TOF. 
Furlong, from 21 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Allan, h. p. 43 F, 
Cock! , fm. 48 F. with Lt. M‘Lean, 75 F. 
Cornet Spence, fm. 5 Dr. G. with Ens. Battier, 98 F. 
Coventry, from 15 Dr. rec. diff. with Cornet 
Callaghan, h. p. 1 Dr. 
“sn irant, from 9 Dr. with Cornet Wright, h. p. 
rr 
Ensign Napier, from 40 F. with Ensign Newman, 
h. p. 12 F. 














oe age » from 28 F. with Ensign Borthwick, 

. p- 10 F, 

——— Macdonell, fm. 55 F. with Ens. Ingram, h. p. 

—— Spalding, from 71 F. with Ensign Woot 
ward, 73 F. 

—— Francis, from 77 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Clarke, h. p. 6 F. 

Lennan, from 1 W. I. Regt. with Ensign 
Wemyss, h. > 7W.L. R 

~—— Booth, fm. 40 F. with Ens. Miller, h. p. 37 F. 

Williams, from 4 W. I. Regt. rec. diff. with 

2d Lieut. Senior, h. p. 5 Ceylon aa 

Deare, from 4 W. 1. Regt. with 2d Lieut. 
Home, 21 F. 

Cornet and Adj. Barlow, from 1 Dr. G. with Lieut. 
and Adj. Hill, h. p. 25 Dr. 

Surgeon Pritchard, from 10 F. with Surg. O’Donel, 
h. p. New Brunswick Fencibles 

Assist. ot M‘Lean, from 78 F. with Assist. Surg. 
Purcell, h. p. 55 F. 

—— Ekins, from 58 F. with Assist. Surg. 

M‘Munn, h, p. 37 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut. Colonel Cooke, 1 Foot Guards 
———_———- Home, 3 ditto 
Major J. P. Gordon, 1 F. 
Capt. White, 4 Dr. G. 
Houghton, 5 Dr. G. J 
Anderson, 19 Dr. 
Campbell, 16 F. 
Lieut. Cook, 7 Dr. 





























Assist. Surgeon Drinkwater, 2 Life Guards 





Deaths. 


Lieut. Colonel. 

Carden, 17 Dr. 14th Nov. 1817 
Lieutenants. 

2d Nov. 


Stalkart, 17 F. 
Henry, 74 F. Sd May 1818 


Wallace, R. African Corps 
Tucker, R. Art. 16th Mar. 1818 


Ensign. 
M‘Neill, R. W. 1. Ra. 28th Mar. 


Assistant Surgeons. 
Kennedy, 1 Cey. R. 9th Dec. 1817 
wins Forces 21st Nov. 

al Assistant. 
Clancey, Forces 28th Jan, 1818 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 


April 13. At Berlin, the lady of George 
Sholto Douglas, Charges des Affairs of his 
Britannic Majesty, a son.—27. In Picca- 
dilly, London, the lady of John Barrow, 
Esq. of the Admiralty, a son.——At Som- 
borne, Hampshire, the Right Hon. Lady 
Kennedy, a son.—28. Mrs Christie, Dublin 
Street, Edinburgh, a daughter.—In the 
Fleet Prison, the lady of Charles Henry 
Baseley, Esq. a son.—At Rothiemay, Lady 
Jane Tayler, a son. 

May 3. At Overton, Mrs Captain Craw- 
ford, a son.—At St Omer’s, the lady 
of Captain Barwick, 79th, or Cameron 
Highlanders, a son.——Lady Fitz-Herbert, 
ason.—At Castletown, Isle of Man, the 
lady of General Cumming, a daughter.— 
At Ednam House, Mrs , 2 S0n— 
4. At his house, Great Russell Street, Lon- 


don, the lady of James Loch, 3 a daugh- 
ter.—6. At Banff, the lady of James Wil- 
liam Mackenzie, Esq. younger of Pittrichie, 
a son and heir.—-At Stockholm, Viscountess 
Strangford, a son and heir.—9. At Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Craigie of Dumbarnie, a daugh- 
ter.——At Brahan Castle, the Hon. Mrs 
Stewart Mackenzie of Seaforth, a son and 
heir.——At Broughton Place, Edinburgh, 
Lady Campbell of Aberuchill, a son.—10. 
In George Street, Edinburgh, the lady of 
Roderick Macleod, Esq. jun. of Cadboll, a 
son.——At Fife Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Spence, a son.—At Abercromby Place, Ed- 
inburgh, Mrs Gordon, a son.—13. At Pa- 
ris, Lady Harriet Drummond, a daughter. 
—14. At Bedrule Manse, near Kelso, Mrs 
Brown, a son.—16. At Relugas, the lady 
of Thomas Lawder Dick, Esq. a daughter. 
—17. At Edinburgh, the pay fa Sir James 
Montgomery, Bart. M. P. a daughter.—18. 
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At his house in York Street, London, the 
lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Dance, 2d Life 
Guards, a son.—At Coldstream, the lady of 
Captain A. M‘Laren, Berwickshire Militia, 
ason.—19. The lady of Sir A. O. Moles- 


worth of Pencarrow, Cornwall, Bart. a son.- 


—21. At Cortachy Castle, the lady of the 
Hon. Donald Ogilvy, a daughter.—At York 
Place, Edinburgh, Lady Heron Maxwell, 
a daughter.—23. At Springfield, near Perth, 
Mrs M‘Duff of Bonhard, a son.—26. At 
Edinburgh, Mrs Johnstone of Alva, a son. 
—29. In Bedford Place, London, the lady 
of Lieut.-Colonel James Allan, 94th regt. 
a son.—At Naples, the lady of Thomson 
Bonar, Esq. of Camden Place, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 19, 1817. At Po. Penang, East 
Indies, William Armstrong Clubly, Esq. 
ehief secretary to government there, to Mar- 
garet, eldest hter of James Carnegy, 
Esq. merchant, of that place. 

Sept. 1. At Malacca, East Indies, James 
Carnegy, Esq. third son of Patrick Carne- 
gy, Esq. of Lower, to Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of Adrian Kock, Esq. merchant there. 

Nov. 1. At Madras, Lieutenant Michael, 
commanding the resident’s escort at Tan- 
jore, to Williamina, daughter of the late 
Dr Robert Grant, physician in Inverness. 

Dec. 6. At the Cathedral of St John, 
Calcutta, John Trotter of Castlelaw, Esq. 
to Matilda, fourth daughter of the Hon. Sir 
Francis Macnaughton, Judge in the Su- 
preme Court of Be 

March 17, eta as Perth, A. Pringle, 
Esq. to Miss Jarvie, or 4 daughter of the 
late Rev. Mr Jarvie, Perth. 

April 13. At Edinburgh, Mr R. Smith, 
merchant, Airth, to Miss Jemima, daugh- 
ter of John Shirriff, Esq. Dunmore.—27. 
At South College Street, Edinburgh, Mr 
Joseph Theodore Mitchill, R.N. to Miss 
Margaretta Cunningham, eldest daughter 
of Mr John Cunningham.—30. At Union 
Place, Edinburgh, Capt. Hector H. M‘Lean, 
of the 93d regt. of foot, to Miss Ann Macleod, 

daughter of the late Rev. Mr Mac- 
opener of Kilfinnichin and Bunnes- 
san, Mull. 

May 7. At St Margaret’s church, West- 
minster, London, and on the 18th, re-mar- 
ried at Carron-house, Mr John Walker of 
Orchardhead, Stirlingshire, to Mary Ann, 
second daughter of Mr Charles Lea Jeffery, 
Broadway, Westminster.—8. At Fountain- 
bridge, Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Henderson, 
surgeon, R. N. to Miss Mary Scott, only 
daughter of Mr Peter Scott, merchant and 
insurance broker in Edinburgh.—ll. At 
Conan-house, the seat of Sir Hector Mac- 
kenzie of Gairloch, Bart. the Rev. John 
Macdonald, minister of Urquhart, to Janet, 
eldest daughter of the late Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie, Esq.——13. At the new church, 
Mary-le-Bone, the Hon. Hen. Pierrepont, 
brother to Earl Manvers, to Lady Sophia 


Register —Marriages and Deaths. 


[June 
Cecil, sister to the Marquis of Exeter.—]g, 
At St George’s church, London, by special 
license, Horace Beauchamp Seymour, Esq. 
third son of the late Lord Hugh Seymour, 
to Elizabeth Mallet Palk, eldest daughter 
of the late Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart. M. P, 
for the county of Devon.—19. At Llynon, 
county of Anglesea, James Orr, Esq. 
George Street, Edinburgh, to Rachael, se. 
cond daughter of Robert Scott, Esq. Forth 
Street, Edinburgh.—20. At the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley’s house, in Piccadilly, Lon. 
don, Colonel Seymour, to Lady Charlotte 
Cholmondeley.—-21. At Cheltenham, Sir 
W. Cunningham Fairlie, Bart. of Robert. 
land and Fairlie, to Anne, only daughter of 
the late Robert Cooper, banker, Wood. 
bridge.—-25. At Mary-le-Bone church, 
John Clayton Freeling, Esq. second son of 
Francis Freeling, Esq. of the General Post. 
office, London, to Mary, third daughter of 
the late Edward Coxe, Esq. of Hampstead 
Heath.—27. Miss Maria Giffard, daughter 
of the Marchioness Dowager of Lansdowne, 
to Count de Lusi, of the first regiment of 
Prussian guards.—28. At Edinburgh, Mr 
George Gordon, writer, to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of Mr Dick, accountant. 
DEATHS. 

Jan. 1, 1818. Fell, in a sally from Kore- 
guam, near Poonah (having volunteered his 
services), Thomas Wingate, assistant-sur- 
geon to the 2d battalion Ist native infantry, 
and eldest son of Dr Daniel Wingate, Stir- 
ling, aged 21.—13. On board the William 
Pitt, East Indiaman, and soon after leaving 
Bengal, William Hall, Esq. a partner in 
the house of Messrs Palmer and Company 
of Calcutta. 

Feb. 10. At St Lucie, Mrs Mary Rus- 
sell, wife of John I. I. Alexander, Esq. of 
that island, and relict of the late Right 
Hon. Robert Cullen, one of the Lords of 
Session and Justiciary in Scotland.—12. At 
sea, Mr Peter Murray, surgeon of the Hon. 
East India Company’s ship Charles Grant. 
—28. At the Havannah, Lieutenant Thos. 
Sibbald, R. N. son of the late William Sib- 
bald, Esq. merchant, Leith. 

March 10. At Charlestown, South Car- 
olina, Mrs Christiana Boston, use to 
Tucker Harris, Esq. M. D. in the 88th 
year of her age. Mrs Harris was a daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Thomas Boston of Jed- 
burgh, and grand-daughter of the late Rev. 
Thomas Boston of Ettrick.——30. On his 

e home, on board of the William 
Pitt, East Indiaman, Archibald Seton, Esq. 
of Touch. 

April 12. In the guard-room of Kinross 
jail, in extreme wretchedness, Andrew Ni- 
col, well known in the Court of Session and 
caricature shops under the name of the Kin- 
ross Lawyer. From a tradesman in easy 
circumstances and of decent character, he 
reduced himself, by his most litigious and 
quarrelsome temper, to the state of a beggar, 
and finally an outcast from all society. 
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er than give up his pretended rights to 
pny wb msidden stead, he obstinately re- 
fused all supply from the funds of his 
side Bn and in order that he might 
retain what he conceived would be the 
means of bringing him once more within the 
walls of the Parliament House, wandered 
about from place to place, until at last, from 
his habits of! life, he became such a nuisance, 
that, disowned by every relation, and shut out 
from every house, it was found necessary to 
convey him to the common prison, which 
he quitted only for that asylum ‘‘ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and where 
the weary are at rest.”—-At Eildon Hall, 
Katherine, the infant daughter of Leaver 
Legge, Esq.—15. At Libberton, Margaret 
Manson, spouse of the Rev. Mr James 
Simpson, minister of the Associate Congre- 
gation, Potter-row, Edinburgh.—21. Mr 
John Hatchet, senior, of the White Horse 
Cellar, Piccadilly, London, aged 62.—23. 
At Topsham, aged 78, Captain Carter, R.N. 
With the exception of Admiral Schank, he 
was the only surviving officer who went to 
the North Cape of Lapland, to observe the 
transit of Venus, in 1768, in the Emerald, 
commanded by Sir Charles Douglas, of 
which the deceased was then first lieutenant. 
—At Avignon, Colin Macdonald Buchanan, 
younger of Drummakil.—24. At Liverpool, 
aged 81, Mr John Gore.—25. At Fraser- 
burgh, Mr George Daniel, writer.—26. Af- 
ter a lingering and painful illness, Mr Rob. 
Wilson, merchant, Leith.—At Perth, the 
Rev. James Scott, late senior minister of 
Perth, at the advanced age of 85.—28. At 
Gartur, John Graham, Esq.—29. At Havre, 
Alexander, second son of William Oliver, 
Esq. younger of Dinlabyre.—30. At his 
mother’s house, 65, Prince’s Street, Edin- 
burgh, James George Mackinlay, student 
of medicine, aged 20.—At Burntsfield Links, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Finlay, widow 
of the late James Bell, Esq. Finglen, 
Campsie. —At his house in Beaumont Place, 
Edinburgh, Capt. Henry Bevan, retired ad- 
jutant of the Dumfries-shire militia, aged 
52 years.—At Edinburgh, the infant son of 
William Erskine, Esq.—At Roxburgh 
Place, Edinburgh, Mrs John Gardner.— 
At Berwick-upon-Tweed, Mrs Barbara 
Hodgson, aged 88, relict of the late Dr 
Henry Hodgson, formerly Mayor of that 
town. 

May 1. At Lorn, Furnace House, Ar- 
gyleshire, Mary Harrison, in her 36th year, 
wife of James Park Harrison, Esq. and el- 
dest daughter of Matthew Harrison, E 
Newland Furnace, Lancashire.——At his 
house, in Montague Street, London, John 
Crawford, Esq. late of Monorgan, in Perth- 
shire.—In Cumberland Place, London, the 
Hon. John Douglas. The deceased was 
grandfather to the present Marquis of Aber- 
corn; he was father to the Countess of 
Aberdeen, and son-in-law to the Karl of 
Harewood, having married the noble Earl’s 
daughter, Lady Frances Lascelles, who died 
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last year.—2. At his house, in the Admis 
ralty, London, Rear-admiral Sir George 
Hope, K.C.B.—3. At his father’s house, in 
Howe Street, Edinburgh, Arthur Forrest, 
Esq.-—At Glasgow, Mr A. Ruthven, of the 
Ship Bank there.—At Glasgow, Mr James 
Russell, jun. grocer, High Street. Mr Rus- 
sell has left the following donations :—To 
the poor of the Relief Chapel, Campbell 
Street, £200—Sabbath Evening Schools, 
£50—To the Royal Infirmary, £50—To 
the Lunatic Asylum, £50—To the poor of 
his native parish, Falkirk, £50.—4. At 
Gortnagally, near Dungannon, John Woods, 
an industrious farmer, at the advanced age 
of 122 years. He lived a regular and sober 
life. His wife died about two years ago, 
aged 82 years. He was 42 years old the 
day of her birth.—At Ramsay (Isle of Man) 
aged 61 years, the Hon. Norris Moore, his 
Majesty’s first deemster in the island.—5. 
At Dublin, in the 25th year of his age, on 
his way homewards from Jamaica, on ac- 
count of bad health, Mr Archibald Robert- 
son, only remaining son of George Robert- 
son, Esq. Bower Lodge, Irvine.—At her 
house, in Chapel Street, Mrs Alison Hay of 
Haystown, in the 90th year of her age.— 
7. At Chapelton, the infant daughter of 
Capt. Durie, late of the 92d regiment. —At 
Sheerness, at an advanced age, Mr Wyatt, 
ship-builder. His death was occasioned by 
an anchor, weighing 46 cwt. which he was 
trying to move, falling against his chest, 
= knocking him dow, the Monday pre- 
ceding.—-At Edinburgh, Mrs M 

Aitchison, wife of Mr James Cesheters 
At Fernie, Francis Balfour, Esq. of Fernie. 
—At Campbeltown, Major Robert Elder 
of Belloch.—Christian, youngest daughter 
of William Haig, Esq. of Dollarfield.—s8. 
At Hill Street, Edinburgh, Colin Mackay, 
Esq.—At Edinburgh, in the 73d year of 
his age, Alexander Robertson, Esq. of Et- 
trickhall, late one of the keepers of the re- 
cords of Scotland.—9. At Edinburgh, at the 
house of his son-in-law, the Rev. Dr An- 
derson, Thomas Brown, Esq. of Water- 
head, aged 82.—11. At Edinburgh, Mrs 
Rattray, wife of Lieut. Col. David Rattray, 
andonly Daughter of General John Hamilton 
of Dalzell and Orbiston.—At Burdiehouse 
Mains, Mr Alexander Peacock, architect, 
aged 85 years.—12. William Richardson, 
cousin-german to the late William Richard- 
son, Professor of Humanity in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, aged 76.—At Glasgow, 
Mrs Loudoun, wife of Morehead Loudoun, 


Esq.—13. At his house, Wester Dudding- 
ston, Robert Kay, architect, aged 78.—At 
his house in George Street, in the 73d year 
of his age, Mr William Scott, teacher of 


elocution and geography. Mr Scott was 
the father of elocution in this country, and 
for a period of upwards of forty years dis- 
tinguished himself by his extensive useful- 
ness in his profession, having also instructed 
in this elegant accomplishment a great pro- 
portion of our countrymen who have risen 
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to eminence in the senate, the pulpit, and at 
the bar. He is also well known as the 
author of several useful and popular ele- 
mentary works on subjects connected with 
education, among others, Lessons on Read- 
ing and Speaking, of a Systemof Geography, 
and a Pronouncing Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish » which has always been con- 
sidered a work of high authority, and equal- 
ly esteemed on both sidesof the Tweed. In 
the private relations of life, he was dis- 
inguished for his benevolence and piety ; 
during the protracted period of his last 
illness, he ee that fortitude and re- 
signation, and even cheerfulness, which the 
consciousness of a well spent life, and the 
joyful anticipations of a happy futurity, alone 
can give —At Edinburgh, Captain David 
Havan, 2lst Foot, or Royal North British 
Fusiliers. —14. At Edinburgh, Mrs Arbuth- 
not, relict of Robert Arbuthnot, Esq.—At 
Leith, in the 20th year of her age, Agnes, 
youngest daughter of the late James Scarth, 
Esq. merchant in Leith.—15. At Wilson 
Park, Portobello, J. P. Donaldson, Esq. as- 
sistant-surgeon of the Fifeshire Militia, and 
surgeon in Portobello.—16. At Gaddesby, 
near Leicester, Eliza, wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cheney, of the Scots Greys.—17. 
At Glasgow, Mrs Taylor of Kirktonhill.— 
At Edinburgh, Mr William Sawers, book- 
seller.—At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, the in- 
fant daughter of the Rev. C. H. Terrot, 
Albany Street.—At Crossmont, Capt. James 
Menzies, Royal Perthshire Militia. —18. At 
Leeds, of a typhus fever, after an illness 
of ten days, in the 36th year of his age, Dr 
John Thomson, of this town, late of Hali- 
fax. His best eulogy will be found in the 
sentiments of deep and heartfelt regret 
which the sudden stroke has excited in the 
breasts of those who knew him. Warmly 
beloved by his friends, highly respected by 
the generous brethren of a liberal profession, 
universally esteemed, he is now universall 
lamented. Seldom has the hand of de 
blighted fairer prospects, or inflicted a se- 
verer wound. In Dr Thomson, a power- 
ful, enlightened, and active mind was u- 
nited with a kind and benevolent heart. 
He had the will, as well as the ability, to 
be and to do good. His talents were great, 
and he used them as the instruments of his 
virtues. As a physician, though but lately 
settled here, he was already rising into emi- 
nence; and if unwearied diligence in col- 
lecting the materials of medical knowledge, 
combined with great skill in the application 
of them, could have ensured success, he 
must have succeeded. To the practical du- 
ties of his profession, his attention was un- 
wearied, and his patients will bear witness 
to that unaffected kindness of manner which 
always made his advice doubly acceptable ; 
ich led them to believe, that he took a 
personal rather than a professional interest 
in their welfare; that he was their friend 


as well as their epricien. And such in. 


deed was the case; he considered his fellow 
men as friends and brethren, and valued hig 
Christian even more than his medical 


fession. It was the first wish of his teat 
to do good himself, and to teach others to 


do good in every possible way ; and deem. 
ing the moral still more dangerous than the 
natural maladies of man, he was proportion. 
ably anxious to minister to them also. Ag 
a firm believer in the divine mission of 
Christ, he considered it a sacred duty to 
lend all the aid that he could in diffusing 
the knowledge of the gospel. A dili 
and conscientious inquiry had led him to 
the peculiar views of religious truth which 
he entertained, and he therefore exerted 
himself with zeal in their diffusion; but 
his zeal was according to knowledge, and 
consequently without bigotry. For 

of those who differed from him most wide. 
ly, he always felt and expressed the hi 
regard, and where he dissented honestly on 
points of faith, could still unite with heart 
and hand, sincerely and cordially, in. the 
spirit of charity. As a physician and a 
friend, a fellow-citizen and a fellow-chris. 
tian, he will be long and deeply regret. 
ted. May the sorrow excited by his sud. 
den and premature death, lead to the 
earnest emulation of his good example! 
** It is the end of all men, and the liye 
ing should lay it to heart.” At Min- 
holm, near Langholm, in the prime of 
life, William Kier, Esq. conductor of im- 
provements to his Grace the Duke of Bue 
cleugh and Queensberry, in the district of 
Eskdale, and late captain in the Dumfries. 
shire yeomanry cavalry.—At Limekilns, 
Jean, daughter of the deceased James Red- 
die, Esq. late farmer, Purvishall, Fifeshire, 
—Charles Williamson, Esq. of Mairfield, 
for many years a respectable tobacconist in 
Kelso.—-At Harperden, East Lothian, Mr 
Peter Bairnsfather, farmer.—19. At Edin 
burgh, Mr Charles Hunter, eldest son of 
Lieutenant-general Hunter of Burnsidem. 
21. In George Street, James, infant son of 
John Mansfield, Esq.—At Thurso, Mrs 
Margaret Leith, wife of Mr George Pater 
son, senior magistrate of that town.—22, At 
Ham Common, Surrey, Hannah, eldest 
daughter of the Right Hon. Sir John Sin- 
clair of Ulbster, Bart.—23. At Borrow- 
stounness, Miss Margaret Padon, aged 73 
—At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Boyd, per+ 
fumer, Duke Street, aged 39.-—24. At 
the house of Mr Alexander Allan, merchant, 
Leith, Mary, daughter of the late John 
Grant, Esq. of Kincardine O*Neil.—At 
Lanark, Mrs Jane Smith, spouse of Mr 
John Lamb, writer in Lanark.—25. At his 
father’s house, St John’s Hill, in the 20th 
year of his age, after a lingering illness, Mr 
John Bruce, son of Mr William Bruce, late 
banker, Edinburgh.—At Portobello, Mrs 
Blackwood of Pitreavie. : 
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